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Turkey Is Pro -Turkish 

ELEANOR BISBEE 


T URKEY’S non-belhgftrtnce 
in tbia war has never put 
b«r on the side lines as a spec- 
tator Indeed, she has suffered 
more privations to prepare for 
a war, without fighting it, than 
the United States has suffered 
m more than a year of active 
belligerence When fighlcxs as 
famous as the Turks pay such 
a price rather than they 

must have a reason 

tor nearly two years, every 
one m Turkey has gone without 
white bread Rations of dark 
bread have been as low as half 
a pound a day, much too little 
for labourers whose day’s food 
IS only bread, olives and cheese, 
especially when there is a short- 
age of i heese, too Many have 
suffered from cold because deli- 
veries of coal and charcoal 
from Black Sea ports have not 
been regular, what with dangers 
of mmea at aea, military de- 
mand on shipping and shortages 
of replacement equipment in 
the coal mines While the tex- 
tile factories concentrate on 
army clothing, civilians take 
whatever raatenals the govem- 
neat can dole out Only people 
with abundant cash can buy the 
foreign tDatenals at skyrocket- 
ed pncea in privately owned 
stores Ocwlte’ pmcnptioBs 
wwM scraps of paper, beesMe 



laa*! tnofitl 


there was no high grade Jens 
glass No private cars had 
been allowed to circulate for 
more than a year Benzine for 
taxis was rationed and tiyes 
were wearing out No need to 
expound the consequences of 
that' As tram traffic increased, 
the number of trams was re- 
duced for lack of repair parts 
Heavier and heavier taxes for 
defence have accompianied these 
deprivations Since I left in 
June with these things all true 
then, American leaae-lend aid 
has provided some wheat, and 
the tuinaver’s erop is in, bat 
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life IS dropping farther below 
normal, even to the point of 
suffering for many people 
Turkey does not propose to 
have peace at any price but she 
is paying this price for it She 
18 exhausting her own resources 
to pay for readiness for a war 
which she does not intend to 
fight if she cad help it The 
price she will not pay ii sacrifice 
of the world’s respect for her as 
a sovereign national state She 
will fight to save that 

Since an Axis victory will 
mean no respect for sove- 
reignty, why then has Turkey 
not joined the Allies in actually 
fighting for national security^ 
That IS exactly the sort of ques- 
tion that people can ask in a 
nation far removed from the 
scene of a war that they can 
idealistically deliberate on 
what to do about it It is, more- 
over the kind of question that 
occurs to minds of people who 
feel their own nation to be so 
big and strong that their parti- 
cipation would very probably 
determine the outcome Turkey 
18 not such a country She has 
been within gun-shot of strafing 
planes from the first minute of 
the war, and her decisions have 
bad to be made and remade in- 
stantly with bombs practically 
suspended over her bead She 
has, moreover, not forgotten 
lhat her added strength was 
sBsafi&cient for a victory m 
eWorld War I 

When this war began, the 
new Turkish Hepublw a 


national policy which can be 
fulfilled only in a world of 
independent nations respecting 
one another as equals That 
made her sympathetic to the 
democracies in principle, al- 
though she was well aware that, 
m recent practice, Germany 
and Russia had approached her 
more as a political equal than 
had the Allied pHiwers, which 
had mostly either treaded her 
as a pawn m power politics or 
Ignored her Now the Allies 
courted her, and Germany and 
Russia threatened her, Turkey 
decided to play for time to 
judge motives and to prepare 
for the worst 

At the beginning, the Turkish 
alliance with England and 
France seemed \cry feasible, 
and a good guaranty of Turkish 
security As ihinga looked 
then to the average citizen, the 
main show would be in the 
west behind the impregnable 
Magmot line (Turkish news- 
paper editors visited it as 
guests of the Allies to see how 
impregnable it was} Danger 
to Turkey would presumably 
become imminent only in case 
of a stalemate in the west, for 
then Germany would surely try 
to reach oil and Suez throu^ 
Turkey In this event, Eng- 
land’s **vaBt resources” would 
be available for a Middle East 
front The alternative, involv- 
lag Turkey, would be an Allied 
oftenuve throo^ the Balkans 
to blockade Germany This 
mt^ mean eroMiag Turkey, 
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Imt It slso should m«an fightug 
mainly to the north and only 
incidentally on Tujdush soil 
People sull judged a good deal 
by past wars 

AH in all, the natural assump- 
tion of the average person was 
that the alliance with England, 
in practice, would mean English 
aid for Turkey if Turkey was 
on the defensive, and Turkish 
aid for England if England was 
on the offensive In the Grst 
weeks of “phoney war” it never 
occurred to any one that little 
nations would be needed to take 
the offensive to help England in 
ter own defence No, the 
original idea was that England 
was to help them to defend 
themselves 

These illusions were abruptly 
dispelled The Magi not line 
was swallowed England’s 
“vast resources” lost their vast- 
ness at Dunkirk, little countries 
discovered that, without beneGt 
of support from a greater 
power, they were wholly ex 
pendable m delaying actions 
against Hitler 

That changed view of things 
gave the Turks plenty to think 
nbout Committed to a side m 
which one partner was already 
knocked out and the other for 
the tune being bad its bands full 
home, and angnly threat- 
ened by the opposing side, 
what policy eould the govem- 
•ment make convincing to the 
Tnrkish people ? Althoo^ 
£Ki|Hilarly elected and popn- 
iarly sopparted, the govern- 


ment of Itmet Inonu, and 
indeed the republican form 
of government, was still very 
now Doubts, only recently 
silenced, about tbe security 
of a republic could be revived 
If the people lost conhdence 
in themselves, and quaked for 
their own safety as they saw 
other small nations with older 
and more experienced govern- 
ments mowed down, they could 
split into pro-Cerman and pror 
British factions and try to force 
the nation completely mto one 
camp or the other, with its soul 
mortgaged to that power for the 
future The Turks m this pre- 
dicament simply did not lose 
conftdence in themselves They 
were not ready to sell out to 
Germany nor to commit suicide 
m a hopeless, premature be- 
cause unaided battle for 
England 

One mam thought, parfectlv 
clear to government and people 
alike, united the Turks solidly 
They all knew that they must pre- 
serve what they had won at such 
an awful cost at the end of 
World War I Otherwise they 
would suffer a national relapse 
and be eicker than the 1918 
Sick Man of Europe whom 
they themselves bad decently 
buried In their breath-taking 
changes of the nineteen twenties 
they had burned all their 
bridges behind them. They 
could not and would not go 
back to tbe Ottoman way 
They had no way left to go 
but forward. 
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Few ftBong them may hare 
•nalyzad ^ir situation expli* 
citly bat there u an implicit 
feeling that the present genera- 
tion must be saved at all coats 
Only the present Turks between 
sixteen and fifty years of age 
can carry the nation forward 
They alone have personally 
absorbed the inspiration of 
Ataturkf and they alone hold in 
trust the new Republic If the 
Turks count this generation 
expendable on the battlefied or 
in bombed cities, however noble 
the cause, who will survive to 
keep the new ideas of tbe 
Republic convincing to the next 
generation? The ciders can- 
not do It, for alL, such as pre- 
sent leaders in the government, 
who understand the new Turkey 
have their fate tied to that of 
the younger people Other 
elder*' are too weary and baffled 
by it all to rebuild it if it 
crumbles Babies cannot grow 
up to It without their parents 
generation to train them, for 
there is no mass of past tradi- 
tion which future Turks can 
draw on for guidance The 
past IS completely dead by the 
hands of its own people 

On what outside power could 
Turkey depend for understand- 
ing help in recovery? Unlike 
the small Christian, European 
eonntriea, her roots of tradition 
do not tap a reservoir of com- 
mon interest with the Western 
World Western powers, more 
or less habitnally, look on tbe 
Low Countries and an the Cbna- 


tian Balkan states as natural 
beneficiaries of post-war bene- 
volcnce But Turkey can 
still bear ibe whir of wings 
of western nation circling 
over her in buzzard flight, 
ready to pounce on her as 
carrion at any instant of decay 
In today’s global crisis, Turkey 
IB in the unique position of 
a nation with only one genera- 
tion which can really save her 
Sensing this urgency of self- 
preservation, Turkey decided 
to pay dearly for peace as 
long as she could make it 
last, in the hope that the war 
need be only an interruption 
and not an end to her plans 
She also decided to strike 
every possible bargain with 
either side which might furnish 
her with the wherewithal to 
strike back if either side 
ventured to attack her 

On ihib basis of preservation 
of principles, if possible, but 
of life, certainly, Turkey tried 
to find out the chance of a 
real defensive alliance among 
the Balkan states There was 
none Rumania decided that 
Its bread was buttered on tbe 
German side, and then dis- 
covered that, with Germany, 
it really was guns instead of 
butter To falbom what mi^it 
happen in tbe rest of tbe 
Badkana, the Turks watched 
any straws in tbe wind. At 
the Balkan Olympic meet » 
Turkcfy m 1940, when the 
natianal anthema of Yngoalovia 
and Gneee were played, ame 
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of the vititorB Btoo<l at the 
Hitler salute, some did not 
How much hflh column strength 
m the Balkans did this re- 
present’ In those days who 
knew what signs to believe, 
who dared to trust any other 
country’ 

In 1941, when Hiller decided 
It was Bulgaria’s turn to be 
protected, that was serious for 
Turkey By Hitlerian logic, 
Bulgaria should have been 
-a mere stepping-stone to 
Turkey and across Turkey to 
British interests Italy should 
have come into the fray 
by sea, attacking Turkey’s 
exposed west and south coasts 
Illogically from Hitler’s stand- 
point, Mussolini had decided 
on a land grab, and he was 
having his knuckles knocked 
raw by the Greeks Would 
Hitler stick to his logic with 
a madman’s fixation and drive 
through Turkey, or would he 
detour to save Mussolini’s big 
face’ Had there been as strong 
pro-German feeling in Turkey 
as people persistently suspect- 
ed, then was the time for it to 
deliver Turkey to Hitler What- 
ever their sympathies, no 
Turks wanted foreign control 
in their own country At this 
juncture, they resolved to risk 
no chances of being next in 
taking orders from Hitler 
Yliey signed the noo-aggression 
agreement with Bolgaria, which 
had been largely negotiated 
the Germans moved la 


IR 

Cynical foreigners bowled 
that here was the old Turkey 
on its wav back to the German 
fold, betraying Greece with a 
laisscr- passer for Axis armioe 
For the Turcks, it was a move 
to weaken Hitler’s excuse for 
’’protecting” Bulgaria m what 
they suspected to be a threat 
directly against tliemsclvea, 
with Greece only a side-show 
Diplomatic negotiations with 
Greece about combined efforts 
against their common danger 
went on at the same lime, but 
the Axis blow fell before 
Greece accepted any proposals 

The Greek defeat shocked 
the Turks unspeakably Eye- 
witness reports had convinced 
them that, this time, British 
aid would be neither too late 
nor loo little to offer long, 
hard resistance to the Axis 
British tanks and supplies had 
been seen accumulating in im 
pressive quantities in the highly 
advantageous Greek terrain 
Down went Greece, and <lown 
went Crete The (mermans, 
unopposed, putt putted out m 
little motor boats to take 
possession of Greek islands 
within shooting distance of 
Turkey’s shore Not one thing 
looked good m those days 

England, thus defeated for a 
while, and also hard pressed 
in Africa, was all loo clearly 
unable to fulfil promises in 
the eastern Mediterranean 
Turkey had seen all of her 
Balkan nei^bours fall in one 
way or another, and she was 
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be^mng to feel the wai her- 
selfi intcTDAlly She needed no 
more object leBsone about what 
happens to countries which 
oppose the Axis, or co-operate 
with It The combination of cir- 
cumstances spoke for itself 
Just as Allied defeats weakened 
the claims of Turkey’s strong 
pro-Allicd majority, Germany 
herself silenced the pro- 
German minority by her tactics 
m Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, which had tried 
to co-operale with Hitler 

With no good talking points 
for either side on the basis 
of events in 1941, and con- 
vinced that she was cut off 
from effective aid for ■^ome 
time to come, and yet still 
holding out in the hope of a 
democratic future, Turkey 
resolved more firmly than ever 
to guard her neutrality, to 
secure more armaments and 
supplies for her own people 
from whatever country deli- 
veries could be made She 
traded anew with Germany 
She drove a hard bargain 
which called for all exchanges 
to be made on Turkish soil 
where the Turks could see 
what they were getting 
Shortly after that, some much 
needed drugs reappeared m 
the stores, some trams were 
repaired and returned to 
service, end essential govern- 
ment projects which had been 
stalled for lack of supplies 
were resumed 


The question “Has Turkey’s 
turn come’” was still wide 
open The uninvited entry of 
the English into Iraq and Iran 
added to the psychological con- 
fusion Into how many coun- 
tries would the English walk 
“on suspicion”^ Would the 
Germans use these excuse to 
enter Turkey first? The Turks 
refused to get rattle There 
was a flurry of attempted 
black-out and evacuation of 
Istanbul, hut the people were 
not ready to lea>e their homes, 
and nothing could black out 
the Bosporus and the Golden 
Horn, which mark the site of 
Istanbul The Turks calmly 
tightened their hells to meet the 
growing coats for defence and 
for a large armv in constant 
readiness 

That year it proved to be 
Russia’s turn instead of 
Turkey’s This relieved the 
Turks of immediate fear of 
attack by planes and tanks, but 
exposed them to more vigorous 
diplomatic attacks Russia was 
now on England’s side Ger- 
many’s Von Papen did all he 
could to play on Turkey’s iradi- 
bonal fears of Russia and to 
play up the perfidy of Albion 
The Turks preferred, however, 
to make up their own minds 
about the United Nations, about 
what each would expect of 
Turkey, and about how united 
they will be after the war when 
new demands ore sure to be 
mode The immediate fact w«k 
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that Ru8tia*B needs would divert 
more of England’s supplies 
from neutral nations like 
Turkey The German’s first 
lightning sweeps in Russia were 
not encouraging to Turkej, for 
this success, coupled with the 
vulnerability of Syria, made 
encirclement by the \\is be- 
come a greater threat than 
invasion, a harder threat to 
resist In case encirclement 
should become a jati accompli, 
if Turkey did not resist that 
would mean a fate like Sweden’s 
without full occupation but with 
greater pressure for use of her 
harbours and bases If she did 
resist, her fate would be that of 
Yugoslavia The real issue for 
her had to be whether eventual 
recovery would be more possi- 
ble after temporary suppression 
as in Sweden, or by guerrilla 
persistence as in Yugoslavia 

That decision was fortunately 
postponed, first, by the British 
Success in the short Syrian war, 
and now, again, by Russian 
success in the Caucasus Until 
this latter success, no one in 
Turkey was able to make a 
sure prediction whether, in the 
end, Turkey would have to 
make a deal with a Nazi-sub- 
jugated Russia or a victorious 
Russia This uncertainty gave 
Tuikey added reason to persist 
m neutrality 

When I left Turkey last June, 
things could hardly have looked 
worse The Germans were 
forcing the Stabngrad campaign 
tnd heading for the Trana- 


caucasus Rommel was super- 
blitzing to Alexandria There 
was nothing encouraging in 
either the Pacific or the Atlantic 
for a nation which needed to 
recene supplies The United 
States was in the war, but no 
one knew then how iong it 
would take her to gather offer 
tive strength The Turks, how- 
ever, observe shrewdly and 
think ahead One Turk ex- 
pressed to me a clear-eut view, 
representative, 1 believe, of a 
general view of thoughtful 
Turks last spring He said that 
if the United Nations could 
continue to fight until winter 
without demoralized flight at 
any point, even if they were 
forced back while fighting, the 
odds would, he felt, thereafter 
be m our favour 

The United Nations met that 
lest Tui key’s hopes have 
correspondingly risen While 
we were on the defensive, sht, 
resisted every Axis bid to go 
over to that side Considering 
how few planes it would have 
taken to smash the cities and 
transportation of Turkey in 
those first three years, that took 
moral courage and a defined 
purpose Now Winston 
Churchill and Tsmel Inonu have 
met to discuss how much more 
Bid in military supplies will be 
needed to continue to keep 
Hitler from striking, also, 
presumably, how much food 
will be needed to keep the 
Turkish people’s courage up 
for whatever may be m store 
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for them u the United Nations 
offensivea develop 

People m the United Stales 
persistently ask if Turkey is 
really pro-Bntish or pro-Ger- 
man Tbe answer le that she is 
pro-Turkish As far as the 
belligerents are considered as 
people, Turkey needs the 
British, the Germans and the 
Russians all as friends She 
knows that, however badly the 
loser is defeated in this war, 
none of these peoples will be 
annihilated She knows that 
geographically, economically 
and politically she can never 
get out from between them 
Even by joining any one against 
another, here would still be the 
buffer position All great 
nations would still jockey for 
power to influence her While 
trying to be friends with all, 
she intends to retain the free- 
dom and the right to determine 
her own policies In this, all 
Turks unite Turkish aspira- 
tions, however, can thrive only 
in a democratic world, and 
would be stifled, and postponed 
by suppression in a totalitarian 
world Consequently the 
Turks are essentially neither 
pro- nor anti-German and 


neither pro>noT anti-Bntuli, 
bul they are pro-democratic 
and anti -totalitarian in world 
aims 

Whatever the Turks have 
done in the past in thu 
war has been guided by 
the aim of selfpreserva- 
tion in the immediate present, 
and a determined demand for 
independence and equality of 
nations in the future In their 
very recent convalescence from 
such a critical national sickness 
as they suffered after the previ- 
ous war, they will not, however, 
run suicidal risks There is 
every reason to believe that 
they will help the cause that 
they favour ofBcially and in a 
strong majorilv, as much as 
their strength permits They 
alone will measure that strength 
not only for present war needs, 
but for post-war adjustments 
with both tbe Axis Nations and 
the United Nations, between 
whom Turkey must forever 
dwell Whatever the Turks do 
in the future, m war and m 
peace, will also be guided by 
the same steady policy as long 
as the present generation’s 
ideals prevail 

Asia and the Americas 


u your reason for wanting to many my daughter^’ 

'No reason at all, air Tm m love ' 

Fidgety Witneas, dunng court case I*bb sorry, your honour, but 1 haw 
lost my overcoat * 

’That’s no excuse,' said the judge, ‘people lose their whole amt hem 
without making all thai fuM ’ 
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It’s A Long, Long Way To 

Tokyo 


Don't expect die war to end this year or the 
next-‘~we may need four or five to win 


HALLETT ABEND 

Exptrl Oft Amm whose latest boclt u ' Pacific Charter’ 


V ICTORIES ID North Africa, 
in die South-west Pacific 
and in Sicily have combined to 
develop a widespread spirit of 
over-optimism In consequence, 
man) otherwise intelligent 
people have convinced them- 
selves that the man in our '\rrnv 
and Navy will be coming home, 
to stay, before next Christmas 
Overconbdence can be as 
crippling to our war effort as 
defeatist despair, and it mav 
well be doubly harmful be- 
cause, when victory is delayed 
and delayed again, the unduly 
optimistic are likely to swing 
over to undue pesaimism 

THE GENERAL’S PLAN ON 
FOUR YEARS MORE 

The men at the heads of our 
fighting forces are under no 
illusions They do not deceive 
themselves that the end of the 
war IB near It is betraying no 
militar) secret to say that 
before the successes in French 
North Africa, all plans were 
based on the belief that the war 


would last five years, or well 

into 1947 

Now this eslimale has been 
revised and shortened to four 
years, and the struggle’s two 
phases are roughly estimatedi 
to require a year and a half 
for the defeat of the ^xis in 
Europe, after which it will take 
another two and a half years 
to effect the thorough defeat of 
Jkpan 

This mean* that if Hitler 
were to collapse tomorrow 
(which he will not) the war 
would Btill probably drag on 
until boys now 16 will be 
trained soldiers fighting im 
foreign lands 

Japan today lontrols an 
empire much larger, much 
richer, much stronger in man- 
power than the empire con- 
trolled by Hitler Hitler 
has virtually all Europe,, 
but Japan has the great- 
est continuance land-and- 
water empire in the world,. 
Japan’s empire extends froim 
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aear the Arctic Circle to numy 
faundredi of miles south of the 
equator In it she has every- 
thing that grows in every 
climatic zone She has more 
oiL tin and rubber than she can 
use And, though she may be 
aomewhat short of copper, she 
has iron and coal and steel 
emough to more than fill her 
needs 

Even more important, Japan 
now controls more than 400 
million human beings — a fifth 
of the population of the globe 
Some of these subject popula- 
tions afford her important 
fighting man-power reserves 
VII afford labour man-power 

Japan now rules and taxes 
and loots and above all works 
a population three times as 
great as the population of the 
United States 'Vnd she does 
not pay her workmen a dollar 
or more an hour for a 40-hour 
week Japan works her sub 
ject peoples, and her own from 
10 to 14 houra a day and all 
she pays is enough in paper 
money of dubious values to 
purchase a few bowls off rice 
and a few shreds of cabbage 
a day 

WHY JAPAN DOESN'T 
ATTACK RUSSIA 

Until or unless Soviet Russia 
joins the rest of ibe United 
Nations m war against the 
Japanese, the heart of the 
Japanese Empire is one of the 
most difficult ID the world for 
an enemy to attack with any 
chance of success. 


To be sure, Vladivostok and 
Its airfielda are less than 700 
miles from Japan's great citici 
But, as long aa Soviet Russia 
remains neutral, Japan s nor- 
tl^rn frontier is as safe as 
if It were up near the North 
Pole 

With her northern frantiers 
secure, Japan can therefore be 
attacked only from the east, 
west or south The generally 
overlooked factor of incredible 
distances necessarily impedes 
any massive counterattack 
against Japan from any of these 
directions, and precludes any 
probability of an early end to 
the war in the far East 

The average passenger ship, 
steaming west from Honolull*, 
requires IS days to reach 
Manilla From Manilla to 
Batavia, on the island of Java, 
the same ship would plow 
ahead for four days and five 
nights before reaching port 

From Batavia to Sydney, 
\u8tralia, the average ship 
requires nearl> three weeks 
From Singapore to Rangoon, 
Burma, vvhich looks like a mere 
hop and skip on most maps, 
an average coastal steamer 
requires four days and nights 

THE LAND WAY TO 
TOKYO- VI A AUSTRAUA 

Every gallon of fuel oil and 
gasoline and lubnconts needed 
in the Far Efftt by the United 
Nations must be sent from the 
United States The shortest 
haul from California is 7,000 
miles, and some of the more 
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■diitADt Anstralian ports are 
11,000 ifiiles from Los Angelei 
The Usk of fighting our way 
northwards from Australia, 
dnvmg die 1 a^anete from island 
to islatid, vrill require an incre- 
dihly long time, and a stagger- 
ing number of men, planes 
and ships The area of 
the Solomons iwhieh we have 
retaken during a colossal effort 
begun early last August, and 
the bitter fighting on New 
Guinea are proof of the 
difficulty of this task unless 
Japan*& navy and air force 
can first be more than 
half destroyed 

Whether we like to admit it 
or not, It will have to be Ame- 
rican men and boys, American 
ships and planes and tanks and 
artillery, that must do most of 
the fighting against the Japanese 
in all approaches from the east 
and south 

Australia and New Zealand 
can put few more men into the 
fighting Those valiant domi- 
nions have been at war since 
September, 1939 We hope to 
have 7^ million men in our 
Army by the end of 1943 But 
we shall have to put lOj mil- 
lion men into the \rmy alone 
before we have made a man- 
power sacrifice proportionately 
equal to what Australia had 
made before Pearl Harbour 

CHINA'S AAMY is our 
HELP 

UnttI we can make land con'' 
tact on the oontinent of Asia 
W)lfa our allies, the Qunesa, we 


shall bare no inqxirtaDt man- 
power aseitfance But once we 
make contact, we shall have the 
support of an unlimited roser- 
voiT of fighting men 

China today bos nearly 5^ 
mill Km men m uniform, 
though only about 3^ miUion 
of them are properly 
equipped for front-line combat 
duty The others are trained, 
and are ready to seize the rifles 
of those who are slam 

China now manufactures her 
own rifles, pistols, bayonets, 
hand grenades, light machine 
guns, and trench mortars that 
shoot about five miles She 
also makes small-arms, 
munitions and shells for the 
mortars But China has never 
made and is not equipped to 
make, an airplane, a tank, a 
truck, or a heav'v gun 

The equipped Chinese ^rmy 
of 3^ million men today holds 
along various fronts about 
7,5 0,00 0 Japanese soldiers 
Bui the Chinese cannot 
push the Japanese back, be- 
cause Japan still controls the air 
in China and because Japan’s 
material and equipment are 
vastly superior to China's. 
Where China s trench mortars 
shoot five miles, for instance, 
Japan’s artillery ahoota twelve 
Even if Graeral WavelTs 
aitny should quickly to- 
take all of Burma, and reopmi 
t^ Burma Road mto China, 
this would not mean the potai- 
bihty of an early defeat of 
Japan 
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Hie Burma road always had 
more of a BeDtimental lhan 
military value to China The 
maximum shipments of war 
supplies over it never totalled 
more than 18,000 tons a month 
and nearly half of that total 
was oil and gasoline, so that 
the trucks could turn around 
and come back 

Not only the re-conquest of 
Burma will he iwcessary before 
the Burma Road can become 
important to China In addi- 
tion, Japan will have to be 
driven out of the air over 
Malaya, Thailand and Indo- 
China before traffic can be 
conducted without fre<}uent 
crippling bombing raids 

The super-optimists are now 
prophesying that ‘Vhen we 
have beaten Hitler” we shall 
send 10,000 planes to China, 
and quickly bomb Japan into 
submission from nirmlds in 
China 

That sounds sunpie But 
how can we get the planes to 
China * ^ present, such cargo 

planes as get there from India 
have to fly through perilous 
mountain passes, the lowest of 
which 18 17,000 feet And how 
are we gom^ to send in, the 


essential gasoline and lubri- 
cants? How are we to send 
the bombs'^ And how are we 
going to establish bases for 
those 10,000 planes, until wr 
have driven Japan from the air 
over China 

YOU cant simply 
LAUGH OTF ZEROS 

We know that when the 
Japapeae attack was launched, 
Japan hid at least 6,800 army 
and navy planes, acKl iliat she 
was making at least 600 new 
planes a month That means 
she produces 7,200 planes in 
the first year, after Pearl 
Harbour 

Even our lOoat optimistic 
claims do not envision des- 
truction of half those 7,200 
additional Japaneee bombers, 
fighters and scouting planes 

There w no abort and easy 
road to victory in the lar Last 
Until we have steeled our 
heart* and minds to the neces- 
•ity for all those sacrifices 
which d ioBg war will demand, 
we ^1) md Joe jBf preciably 
hdfltenifljjr the longed-for 
triumim^&d eventual return 
to the wa'ys of peace 

Look 


BY MISTAKE 

A BiUJ) man bought some hsir-restorer acd applied U to bit scalp Nest 
Tnn min g he wos astonished to 6nd himself with two buinp>~— one oo 
each side of the head 

fndignaBlly he took the bottle back to the shop The manager examioed 
it, and apologised 

**We are deeply sorry, sir He gave you bust developer by mistake*" 




“liinotrnaat ViUoo n^rtufr Then are no aUgUila 
moD in Conpany but Company F baa inSnite 
|K>aaibilitiesI» 


Nothing Scares the Swedes 



ALBfN JOHNSON 


EDEN bas become a light 
little isle, coi7ipleteI> sur- 
Touiided bj a “friendly enemy” 
^he doesn’t lilce The war, 
though not actually present, is 
evident e\er> where War-planes 
zoom over Stockholm s bmld- 
gigantic piles of cord- 
wood make uglv the beautiful 
boulevards, air raid shelters 
like huge anthills disfigure her 
pleasant parks The windows 
of south seacoast towns rattle 
from the air raids over Den- 
mark, and cannonadiug o£f 
Norway re-echoes in valleys 
-along mid-Sweden’s fronlier 

Officially the government 
^oes on the theory that war will 
avoided, but all preparations 
havelicen made to wage It suc- 
cessfully if It comes The 
.people are iiiteiue}y patriotic 
Every Swede feels that be has a 
cotmt^ worthy of cberishuig 
and defendii^ It is his per- 
sonal homdUnd , for iQany 
•centunea the present frontiers 


have been hxed, for perhaps 
2000 years his ancestors lived 
where dwell Swedes today 

Sweden s policy of neutra- 
lity 13 nothing new bnends 
with all countries, large and 
small, has been her creed for 
more than 125 years Today 
she 18 prepared to defend that 
neutrality with all her armed 
might Her leaders have repeat- 
edly made it clear that she 
will fight any aggressor who 
jeopardizes her independence 
or democratic way of life 

\nd Sweden can fight 
Military secrets of course can- 
not be revealed, but a few 
weeks of personal observation 
convince roe that Sweden is 
prepared to give any aggressor 
a first-class battle 

Every able-bodied man 
between 20 and 47 is ready for 
active militsury service Statis- 
tics dhow that 95 peroenk of the 
boys conscripted for training 
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are physical^ fit This remark- 
reflects a ^ 
iiaan, ^ ^rlgnrousvs 
living From early childhood, 
practically all Swedes go in 
for skiing; swimming, diStapi^ 
running andother outdoor ftfue* 
tics To get a^'^fitness badge** for 
skiing, one must cover an Id 
mile crossH^ountry course iB 
three hours and a quarter, and) 
tens of thousands of civDiana 


cluhs^ whose aim u to teach 
sbaxji^aotiDg^ have* njore^t^^ 
SDQAKF mefoihenB* timl ^ir 
practice isnT restricted to 

^ Sweden’s cities are as well 
ared for a blitz as most of 
mnd’s Some 100,000 men 
ax^ trained air wardens, 
600,000 women have taken 

Stud^ulance, nursing, firsl-aid 
tad other courses Anti aircraft 



can perform that feat That 
the Swedish army is lough is 
illustrated by the record of the 
“winter army’^ which spent 
months in the north woods, 
manoeuvring ui weather mostly 
below zero Not a single case 
of frostbite was reported 

The troops have been care- 
fully trained in the kind of 
fighting the terrain of Siveden 
demands Taking advantage of 
the mynada of lakes, hills and 
dense forests, the Swedes have 
developed tactics which should 
more than double their strength 
against an enemy not intimately 
familiar with tb? country 
The army is well equipped 
Sweden now produces sufficient 
war material of all kinds for 
its forces^ It is turning o6t 
airplanes^ tanka, ctanon, sub^ 
martticv and other wardbips 
Defence expenditures flna year 
will a o m e to aii'Oiit 
(200,000,000^ ttamh is k6 


times as much us was spent n 
T? 39 , ,, 

6^a» of the army sttad the 
bpEoe cuar^ well lai^med tad 


gunners have brought down 
more than 100 transgressing 
belligerent airplanes which 
violated Sweden’s neutrality 
The nation is gnmly determin- 
ed never to capitulate Premier 
Per Albin Hansson startled the 
world when he told the Swedish 
parliament about the irrevoc- 
able standing orders that had 
been given the army officers 
and men have been told that 
if the country is invaded they 
are to fight and continue fighdng 
no matter what happens They 
are to Ignore orders to cease 
firing, from whatever source, as 
long as an enemy remains on 
Swedish soil Any instructions 
to surronden will be false Thus 
Hansson guards against fifth 
oolumnis^ wHo might aeize 9pm- 
munioatioo^ ^ and also against 
his owq death ox capture and 
the sphsequent use of a Quisling 
by the invader 

Since international trade ev 
0 e p t „ W 1 1 h A^U'domiiiateil 
cpputfio^' IS practically a^ ^ a 
siandfitilC the country 
deprived of many products,, 
in^udi^g ,<»a) and ' 
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Swedra bav« tumcil to 
tbcur forests for relief Wood 
M bcatmg the cities — well 
aiou^« too Producer gas 
units, wbich burn charcotl or 
ci?en raw wood, have been built 
into motor vehicles It lakes 
barely a minute to kmdle the 
furnace and start going, and 
cars can make 40 miles an hour 
on this fuel Producer gas costs 
less than peacetime gasoline, 
and many vehicles, especiallv 
farm trucks, won’t return to 
gasoline after the war is over 

Sweden’s national drink, 
aquavit, now is made from 
cellulose sugar instead uf grain 
and potatoes^ Cattle, horses, 
sheep aud goats appear to 
thii\e on shredded cellulose, 
although the milk uf cellulose 
fed cows IS nothing to brag 
alxiut 

Lack of imports has meant 
rising prices, and wages have 
not kept pace with living costs 
The public 13 co-operating well 
with the government’s efforts 
lo prevent inflation It is pay- 
ing very heavy taxes and has 
accepted freezing decrees un 
complain ingly ' ^ven the far- 
mers are not protesting the 
considerable cuts ordered In 
the prices' paid ihefo for 
potatoes, grain and other pro- 
ducts, hfi their “conlribution 
loyard Common weal ” The 

S oVeminent has limited diVi- 
ends and instituted sharp 
price control as the quid pro 
guaim the faiiteer’t eacriflceB 


2S 

Although 7f> pci cent of the 
food IS rationed, the people 
still eat enough lo abtaiu more 
calories ihtn the standard 
teqmremenl The pi«ce dr 
resistance of all meals is the 
potato Potatoes are used as 
an integral part of bread flour 
By law they cannot be peeled 
before cooking The staid 
serious parliament spends hours 
debating the spud and control 
ling il£ price, distribution, and 
so on 

Tobacco IS scarce, but 
Sweden recently had a windfall 
when a large stock of cigaretlen 
was obtained from Germany 
The Germans had optimistically 
packed them under the label 
“Cairo,’ but Romroel failed lo 
occupy Egypt and so the 
supply was dumped in 
Sweden To sell “Cairo 
cigarettes in Berlin would havi 
been too embarrassing 

While Sweden has been 
Striving to maintain a high 
standard of naliotral well-being 
in an abnormal world, she ba^ 
also done her best to help her 
unfortimaieneigbbouis ^leha^^ 
opened heir frontiers, Wtrl and 
homes U> 30,000 aicUy and 
underfed Fuuush ehildreo^ and 
nused them (back U> hfsglth 
The number of Norwegian 
refugc«t la undiyl^lged hut it is 
probably ^iQttt lO^QQO^ Tbe 
Swadish Red Croas offecddl (o 
Bud honMW for luiHmited 
jOuBbeni liri Norwegian chU- 
dren, batt ihe CermaBs iftfued; 
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to permit this Sweden has 
pirovided a haven for many 
LithuanitiiB, Latviaiii, Estoni- 
antf Danes and HolUndere, 
who managed to escape Russian 
or German invaders 

Sweden’s head, as represent- 
ed by the govemtnent, is neu- 
tral, but her heart belongs to 
the people, and if the people*s 
collective heartbeats were 
stethoscoped it would be found 
that at least 95 per cent of them 
— most Swedes say 99 per cent 
— thump faster wiih every 
victory of the Cnited IVatiuns 
Many feel that liberty, even for 
others, is worth fighting for 

The immediate objective of 
the government is to spare the 
homeland from the horrors ef 
German invasion li is ab- 
solutely frank, however, in its 
attitude toward its big belliger 
ent neighbours, Germany and 
Russia Roth have hurled threats 
because of Sweden’s allegedly 
unfriendly viewpoint The 
psychology of belligerents is the 
same thoae not for them ue 
against them 

Yes Ssreden stands firm in its 
eympadiy for Finland and 
Norway, and in its admiration 
for the democracies Of Fin- 
land, Foreign Munster Gunther 
has bluntly said, **Sweden has 
an ineonte^ble interest m m 
free Finland linked with other 
northern coontnea.’* Oonoem- 
ing Norway, Gunther is even 
more explKit , **The entire 
■Swedish nation haa been deeply 


shaken by measures taken there 
which are contrary to nortbem 
ideas of right and justice, even 
though Germany has attributed 
them to bard realities of war ” 

Hardly a day passes when 
the Foreign Office doesn’t 
receive complaints from the 
German Minister that such-and- 
such actions were unfriendly 
Even publication of the 
Reader’s Digest in Swedish 
brought howls from Berlin 
newspapers But the Swedes 
pay no altenlion The press 
tries to be fair and 
impartial, though its honest 
editorial viewpoint often sends 
Goebbels’ propaganda bureau 
into tantrums There is no 
censorship even for foreign 
correspondents, who find Stock- 
holm the best listening post m 
Europe 

Even in the midst of the pre- 
sent grave crisis, Sweden’s 
attitude embodies a long- 
cherished political axiom 
“A country is good where 
people are allowed to say 
government is bad ” That 
right still exists m Sweden to- 
day So also does the ri^t 
and the unanimous courage of 
newspapers and statesmea to 
say that Naxism, Fascism and 
Communism, and all the things 
thoae ideologies stand for, are 
not m accordance with their 
conception of justice and 
decency 


The Ntw ReptMiCm 
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weeks before Pearl Harbour^ 
^our days will be numbered 
here loo ’* Several days earlier 
a Japanese eabmet member had 
lold him “Because you Ger- 
mans are our allies, we give you 
the honour of beipg the last 
white men we will drive out 
of the Orient *’ 

Since a Japanese is expected 
to be pro-Japanese, and pro- 
nothing else, the government 
has tried to suppress everything 
which mi^t make popular 
sentiment friendly towards Ger- 
man j On each anniversary of 
Japan’s adherence to the A.xis, 
Nazi propaganda agents have 
sought to organize mass meet- 
ing«i throughout the country 
But police officials issue 
{U£t one permit — to (he govern- 
raent itself The meeting is 
held indoors, so that attendance 
will be limited to a few 
hundred Speakers must not 
create sympathy or friend- 
ship for Germany or Italy 
Newspapers are instructed to 
give the celebration little 
publicity 

Two years ago the Germ ana 
managed to have the streets 
of Tokyo decked with Nazi 
^ags the morning of the 
Anniversary, but by noon most 
of tbem bad disappeared 
“Police orders,’’ the editor 
of one of Japan’s largest 
newspapers told me 

The Nazis were even less 
successful ID their attempts to 
Jiring Berlin propaganda broad- 
'casts to the Japanese people 


The Tokyo govenunenl look 
the position that Beebn short- 
wave stations were so powerful 
that long-wave rebroadcasta 
would be unnecessary Tecbni- 
callv this was true But posses- 
sion of a short-wave radio 
receiver in Japan is punishable 
by imprisonment or death 

The popular Japanese nick- 
name for Germans it “the 
vultures ” Japanese cartoonists 
use the vulture to impersonate 
Germany “ Every time our 
embassy protests,” an evasper- 
aled German correspondent told 
me, “the Japanese claim that 
the vultures are really eagles ’ 

The Nazis won this nickname 
by making the Japanese feel 
that Hitler was attempting to 
reconstruct Germany’s o 1 d 
empire in the Orient at the 
cost of Japanese blood On 
the grounds of “Axis partner 
''hip ’ the Germans demanded 
the use of former German 
islands in the South Pacific as 
“bases from which to attack, the 
United Stales a major share 
of the fabulously rich Nether- 
lands fc-aal Indies, which the 
Nazis claim because of their 
occupation of Holland, and 
economic concessions in Japan- 
ese occupied areas of China. 

Japan s reply has been a 
polite but firm “Very sorry 

Ken Tsurumi, Japanese army 
agent in charge of espionage in 
Singapore prior to Pearl 
Harbour, was quite frank about 
the Nans “Japan really has 
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no aUies,’^ be told me early in 
1940 “She can have none 
In the first World War we 
ousted Germany from the 
Pacific Tt would be folly for 
us to permit her to return ’ 

When Hitler invaded Rusaia 
the Nazi menace sudden] y 
loomed larger As the Nazi 
legions swept eastward toward 
Moscow, the Japanese realized 
that this ambitious partner they 
hated and feared might soon be 
their neighbour in Siberia — 
within bombing distance of 
T o k yo American-educated 
Yosuke Matsuoka, then Japan 0 
foreign minister, said “Hitler 
IS the greatest threat to our 
holy mission ’’ He had reason 
to be bitter Just returned from 
a “triumphant” visit to Berlin, 
where “Hitler promised me 
that Britain would be conquered 
m three months,’ he had 
negotiated a non-aggression pact 
with Stalin at Hiller’s sugges- 
tion “Hitler made a fool of 
me,” he confessed privately 
“He was using me as a shield 
for his plans to attack Russia 
But we will not forget this 
lesson ’ 

When the Nazis bogged down 
for their first terrible winter in 
Russia, Tok)o awakened as if 
from a nightmare Japan’s 
newspapers earned beadlines 
jubilantly announcing the Nazi 
defeat Her diplomats in 
Berlin were ordered to aid 
Japanese newspaper correspon- 
dents in evading Nazi censorship 
SO that details of the disaster 


could be enjoyed by the 
Japanese pubbe The longer 
Russia and Germany fou^t, 
the easier would be Japan’s 
path to world conquest 

Italy is a pitiful object lesson 
to all Japanese, a warning 
against too close relations with 
Hitler Thev know that Hitler 
sent hiB agents pouring into 
Japan just as he sent them into 
Italy Bui the Japs are 
determined that these Nazis 
shall wield no real influence 
More than 2000 Tokyo police 
are assigned to shadow the 
300-odd members of the German 
embassy staff 

“The Germans taught us the 
art of blitz warfare and gave 
ua the blueprints for the 
Messerschmitl planes,” Japan’s 
loreign minister, Masayuki 
Tam, once told me “But where 
and when we use them is some- 
thing Japan will decide for 
herself We will tolerate no 
interference with the adrainis 
tration of our government, 
which has the wisdom of the 
gods to guide it ” 

Germans with whom I was 
able to establish contact after 
Pearl Harbour complained 
bitterly against new curbs on 
their freedom m Japan They 
were frequently confined to their 
homes for hours during army 
manoeuvres They no longer 
were permitted inside Japanese 
factories where formerly they 
had acted as advisers They 
were not permitted to travel 
between Japanese cities without 
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specific permits German boroes 
were being raided by Japanese 
police, and many Jap shop- 
keepers refused to sell food 
to them 

In adduum, Japan recentl> 
announced her policy toward 
non-Japanese, including 
German, m newly occupied 
areas of the Pacific as follows 
^‘Business interests of non-Jap 
anese ownership may operate 
freely, provided they accept 
complete Japanese direction as 
to policy Any mlerests which 


refuse will be regarded as 
eneni) properly and confiscated 
Persons responsible will be 
regarded as enemies and 
punished accordingly 

Much of Japan’s hatred has 
come from Hiller's efforts to 
control Japan, but most basic 
is Japan’s contempt and hatred 
for all the while race and for 
all of what Japan considers the 
human race For theirs is the 
race, and the wrath, of the 
gods 

Collier''^ 


“HAND ME Mr STANCE” 

Y1 E WBB a self-made man, who couldn’t bear lo be considered a nOMct at 

^ ^ anythtog He wished to take up golf, but never having played in hi 
life though that perhaps, a few feaeoos might he adTitahIc So be got a 
caddie, engaged the club professional, and aalUfed out for a httle tuitiun 

Let toe see, sir have you played before^* the professional inquired 
‘Oh yea, often,” announced Simon Posh but I m very much oul of 
pracuce, y’koow ” 

“l see, sir Then will you please take vour stance 
‘Simon Posh cast an imperious L)e at hi; caddie 'Uov he com- 
manded, “just hand mo my stance will vc’” 

A Sk£D to propose a vote of thanks lo the chairman at a public dinner 
ihe pcoposet made the following speech 

Gentlnnen, there u an old B^stern legend which sAvi that those whum 
the gods love (hey Idas at birth If they kiss a baby on the lips it becomes 
a great singer, if they kiss it on the ears it becomes a famous znuaiciaD, if 
on the eves, a great artist I wont toll vou where 1 tlupk they kissed Sic 
Charles hul I’m sure you will all agree viUh me that he’s a marvellous 
chairman'” 

A man was told to walk up the steps of Si Peter’s on his knees by wav 

** of penance Half way up he mel a woman carrying out a similar 
penance but on account of her dress she found it extremely difficult 
Eventumllv her dresa got caught in her heel so ahe asked the mao to raise her 
dress He very curtly declined and said that was ufait he was doing 
penance for 







WendeU Willlde Calls On 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 



And luifnits thnt the go to Amonca to •dnenta tha Araarlcani nbont Aala 


p\ER\BOD\ has heard of 
^ the Soongs — that remark- 
able Chinese famiH of three 
brothers and three Bisters, all 
important personages in Chinese 
life or govern- 
ment 

One Soong sis- 
ter IS the wife 
of CeneraliBSimo 
(iiang Kai-shek, the ruler of 
China Another is the wife of 
Dr H H Kung, Minister of 
Finance, who directs China’s 
fight against inflation — as 


WENDELL WILLKIE 


senou') a threat to f hina u sui- 
\ival as the Japanese army 
The third is the widow of 
Dr Sun Yat sen, founder of the 
( hinese Republic, whose 
memory is as 
revived by 
Chinese patriots 
as Washington’s 
is by US 
This IS the story about one 
of these women While 1 was 
m China, Dr Kung gave a lawn 
dnmer party for me 1 was 
placed at the Eiead table betwo^ 
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Madame Sun and Madame 
(^hiang The conversion was 
lively and I had a great lime 
Bolh ladies speak excellent 
English and are full of inform- 
ation and wit 

When ihe dinner was over, 
Madame Chiang look me bv 
the sleeve “I want you to 
meet mv other sister She has 
neuralgia in her arm and 
couldn’t come outdoors for the 
party ” Indoors we found 
Madame Kung with iier arm in 
a ''ling> eager to hear about 
America, where she lived 
as a girl The three of us 
talked and had such a good 
lime that we forgot about the 
hour and the people outdoors 

\bout 11 o’clocic Dr Kung 
fame in and genllj scolded 
Madanii and roe for our 
failure to return to the partv — 
which b> then had broken up 
Tlien he ‘•at down and the four 
ot us set out lo the 

world ’ 

We talked about the revolu- 
tion of ideas that is Sweeping the 
East — of India and Nehru — of 
China and Chiang — of the over- 
powering surge toward freedom 
of \sia s hundreds of mil- 
lions — of their demands for 
education and better living 
and, above all, for the right to 
governments, independent of 
the West 

To me, It was fascinating 
All three of them knew their 
facts All three held strong 
opinions and each contrlLuled 


much to the con versa lion — espe- 
cially Madame Chiang 

Email), just before we were 
lo leave, Madame Chiang said 
lo Dr and Mme Kung, “Last 
night at dinner Mr Willkie 
suggested that I should go to 
America on a good-will tour ” 
llie Kungs looked at me as if 
questioning I said, “That is 
correct, and I know I am right 
in asking her 

Dr Kung spoke then, seri- 
ously, “Mr Willkie, do you 
really mean that and, if bo, 
why 1 told him if Madame 
( hiang would leave the room 
for 10 minutes, I would tell 
him 

After Madame had gone 1 
said, “Dr Kung, you know 
trom our conversation how 
strongly I believe that it is 
vital for mv countrymen to 
underbtand the problems of 
\sia and the viewpoint of its 
people — liow sure I am that 
the future peace of the world 
jirobablv lies in just solutioa 
of the problem‘s of orient after 
the war 

“Someone from this section 
with brains and persuasiveness- 
and moral force must help 
educate ue about China and 
India and their peoples 
Madame would be the perfect 
ambassador Her great ability ^ 
her great devotion to China, are 
wellknown in the United States 
She would find herself not onlv 
beloved but immensely effective- 
We would listen to her as to 
no one else 
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wil and charm, a 
generous and understanding 
heart, a gracious and beautiful 
manner and appearance, and a 
burning conviction, she is just 
what need as a visitor ’ 

The next morning I had 
breakfast with the Generalis- 
simo The Madame ]oined us 
and in that ultimate test of 
cliarm — (he breakfast table — 
she still measured up 

A few days later I visited a 
group of American soldiers and 
was chatting informally with 
the boys \ private from Iowa 
s{»f*kp up 


\ I U S Soldier '^a)B it 

“Mr U illkie, 1 'iee that jou 
spoke the other afternoon on the 
aame programme with Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek 1 al^o saw 
her and heard her talk a few 
weeka ago And all I want to 
say that is, sheN a darling m 
any language 

And so she is But Mhi is 
much more than an attractive 
person She is a verx abh 
woman, wuh brains and energy 
and a purpose 

loo! 


T 


HE newly wed was regretting marriage Oh,’ sighed Cj ntliia if 
Td taken mother’s advice and never married vou ’ 

Did she say that ’’ asked the husband 
( mthia nodded 

Lord, replied the man, *to llunk how I liave uronged that woman 


on!\ 


HAD my 6rsl cycling lesson ye>;|erday, \untie 

^ ‘Oh, did you’ How exciting Sii down and tf*ll me all xbout it 
No, I can’t. Auntie * 

VI hy not I should like to hear 

Oh I’ll tell you Auntie, but I can t ail down ' 

Inspector 'Ticket please ’ 

Old Gentleman *I m sorry 1 don’t knov, where it’s gone 
Conductor It’s all right sir It doesn t matter I know you’ve paid ’ 
Old Gentleman ‘But it does m&tler, if I haven’t got my ticket I don't 
knoM where I am going to 

A jew fell overboard and was eaten by a shark 

In an endeavour to beat the shark off while the man was rescued, the 
frantic passengers had pelted It with oranges boxes, anything they could 
lay hands on 

The cook, in the galley almost at the water’s edge, waited until il was- 
qmte near, and hurled a table at it 

The shark was stuimed and was evcDbialJy killed and drawn aboard 
There was an instant clamour for souremrs, so the shark was cut open 

Inside was discovered the Jew, who had set ap shop on the Idt^en table 
and was offenog oranges at 'Cnt Price ’ 




What the Future Holds for Us 

Condensed jrom o chapter of ‘*Tlie ^f^n Jf ho Male the future' * 

BRUCE BLIVEN 


POR about a > ear, 1 have spent 
• much of my lime talking 
>sith leading American scien- 
tist' chemists, physicists, phy- 

siologists, botanists, engineers 
and others 

Tht\ think that through iht 
work of science, mankind is on 
the threshold of a new and 
better existence than ever before 
They feel, for example, that 
most wars heretofore were 
fought fif Statesmen are to be 
believed) for reasons that art 
already partlv obsolete and will 
Boun be almost entirely so 
One important basis for inlerna- 
lionul conflict IS the struggb 
for raw materials and natural 
re'-ources, many of whicli we 
are already able to reproduce 
artificially in the laboratory 

On the subject of conserva- 
tion of natural resources, thi 
scientists have an interesting 
altitude They are firmly oppos- 
ed to waste but they also have 
an abiding faith in the ability 
of mankind to create new mate- 
rials to take the piece of those 
that may disappear They re- 
cognize moreover that some of 

1942 by Bruce Birven- 
Publukcaby L^eU Sloan and Peaece, 
New York. 


I Raw matariaU «r« a fund* | 

i mania I probfem for avary 1 
nation both during war and in J 
paactimo The tciantist not I 

i only shows a way to conserva 1 
natural rasourcas but craatas J 

i substitutes when naturel • 
resources are exhauitad t 

■i.i. ,4 

the past leara about dwindling 
supplies have proved unnect-, 
^ary 

^Not long ago, for example, 
l>eople were worm d lest oui 
Oil n sources should last only 
a few years longt r and it ns 
a fact that at the present rate 
of consumption, oil lor gasoline 
within the Fnited Stales would 
be exhausted in about thirty 
y« ars But there is enough oil 
in shale rock (at a somewhat 
higher cost of extraction) to last 
three or four thousand vears 
and there is coal enou gh ior 
two thousand 

Nowadavs gasoline can be 
made irom shale rock or coal 
Tomorrow its Eources may be 
almost anything containing car- 
bon In the laboratory of Dr 
Ernst Berl of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pilta- 
burgh I held in my hand a test- 
tube full of high-grade motor 
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fuel It had been made from 
xaolaaseB 

Dr Berl— “formerly a chemist 
ID the Austrian government and 
DOW a Hitler refugee — can pro- 
duce the same result from cotn» 
woody seaweed or leaves 
can also run automobiles on 
alcohol, and alcohol can be 
made from com, molasses, 
beets, Jerusalem artichoWes, 
sweet potatoes — or lor that 
matter, from petroleum, wood 
or coal 

Some few metals are still in- 
dispensable, but broadly speak- 
ing, science is now prepared 
to make an amazing list of 
things out of something else, 
and to guarantee that they will 
be just as good or belter than 
the things they replace 

Already a beginning hoe been 
made at the production of arti- 
ficial loods, in Germany m 
particular, sugars have been 
produced from wood and edible 
fats from coal, though so iar 
as 18 known, they have not yet 
been fed to human beings 
except in limited laboratory 
experiments 

This does not mean we are 
approaching the time so often 
predicted by newspaper humour- 
ists when your dinner would 
consist of one pink pill and 
one blue one, the human body 
IS designed to consume its food 
ID bulk and must contmue to 
do so It does mean that we 
have only reached the shore of 
what IS probably a vast sea of 
Icnowledge regarding foods 


What interests the scientists 
today’ What are the most 
exciting new prospects on the 
horizon’ At the moment there 
are at least five One is the 
electron microscope, which rais- 
es the limits of magnification 
almost unbelievably At pres- 
ent, with ordinary light, objects 
can be increased in apparent 
size 2,500 times ivilh ultra- 
violet, a little more 

The electron microscope 
magnifies 10,000 to 30,000 
times and, with photographic 
enlargement, 100,000 to 
200,000 times It is quite 
possible that within a space of 
a few months or years, a whole 
series of epochal discoveries 
may be made in regard to the 
structure of matter and that 
important new weapons will be 
found in man’s ceaseless fight 
against disea&e in all its forms 

\ second subject of 
close attention is the ‘ phvsics 
of the nucleus,’ and 
especially the cyclotron, the 
machine for smashing atoms. 
A giant example of this machine 
13 under construction at the 
University of California at 
Berkeley 

It 13 costing a million and a 
half dollars, will weigh when 
completed 4,000 tons, is taking 
three years to build When it 
IS finished it will direct against 
the atom an energy of many 
hundreds of millions of electron 
volts. Vast possibilities are 
envisioned as rising from these 
experiments in our knowledge 
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of the structure of matter, in 
the treatment of disease and in 
many other fields We are on 
the threshold of new worlds 
here 

\ third question of the 
greatest potential importance 
IS the possible release of the 
titanic energy locked within 
the infinitesimally small com- 
pass of the atom The most 
exciting work is being done in 
regard to the atoms of the ^er\ 
heavy metal, uranmni 

The scientists deprecate the 
rash of publicity that has spread 
o\er the newspapers on this 
'ubject, feeling that the public 
ha-> received an exaggerated 
idea of the progress that ha» 
ilready been made \e\erthe- 
le^s, the\ take this progress 
lAith deadly seriousness 

The amounts ot energy -pro 
ducing substance thus far e\- 
Iracted are still extremely small, 
but the process has been greatly 
speeded within the last year or 
two \o scientist of the group 
1 consulted is prepared to say 
that atomic energy will be ours 
in one generation, two genera- 
lions, or ever They are equally 
unwilling to say that we shall 
not have it in six months or six 
years 

One does not need to be a 
scientist to speculate on the 
future that such release of 
atomic energy might bring 
Limitless quantities of power 
would be available at a cost so 
low that for all practical pur- 
fJOses it would be free Every 


need of humanity could be 
supplied, with the use of only 
a tiny fraction of the human 
labour that is now employed to 
-alisfy thoie needs inaaequatoly 

A fourth matter to which 
the scientists are paying close 
attention is the new develop- 
ments in chemical treatment 
of illness Within tne past 
year or two, the magical 
effects of sulfanilamide in 
I unng a whole series of dl^ 
eases hare been supplemented 
by the equally astonishing 
results of bulfapyriJme, sul 
iathiazole and the oilier “sulfa 
diugs 

Ihe fifth subject oi Irenieu- 
tlous immediate interest la the 
Use of coliliicine jii artificially 
t reating new varieties of plants 
Colchii me, a jioisonoua drug 
f xtracted from the r^iotff of iht 
ordinary autumn crucus, can bi 
used on manv sorts of vegeta- 
tion to speed up i ntumously — 
perhaps a thuasand time's — the 
process I'f producing “sports’ 
— acciilenlal variations, som* 
of which cun be jjerpeluated 
Ihe potential results are almost 
beyond imagination 

Has science run away with 
us, producing tk chnologica! ad 
vancp faster than we can 
absorb it'* \nd should we there 
fore have a “moratorium on 
new invention and discovery for 
a few years ^ To this the 
scientists replied with a unani 
mous and violent No They 
were quick to point out that such 
a moratorium in the United 
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States would be a disaster un- 
less n were earned out simul- 
taneously m all other countne-s 
Even m peacetime ^uch pro- 
mises wouldn’t be made, if 
they were made, they would be 
secretly broken ai other inter 
national treaties have been 

Moreover, the “cultural lag, 
affects this question Thi in- 
ventions of importance lodav 
Were made years ago those 
being made now will not great! \ 
influence us for a long time to 
come 

I was interested to discovei 
these top-rank scientists deeply 
concerned about one ptacelime 
problem which seems to have 
little to do Hilh the world in 
which they live It is thi 
problem of “technological un- 
employment, the loss ol jobs 
that takes place when u new 
machine is introduced as a 
substitute for many pairs of 
hands The point is of course 
that the scientislh have been 
much cnucized for inventing 
the machines that create techno- 
logical unemployment, and (hev 
resent it 

In genera], they vigorously 
denied that the total number of 
jobs available is reduced when 
new machines are put to woik, 
or at least, they said this need 
not be true with intelligent 
planning One man mentioned 
as an example the fact that 
what might be called the **horse- 
and'buggy business” used to 
employ about a million men 
forty years ago The automo- 


bile came along and destroyed 
the greater part of those milborv 
jobs, but by 1937 it was giving 
work to SIX million men, plus 
another million m the accom- 
panying oil industrv 

There are two kinds of inven- 
tions, each with a different 
effpct on unemplov roent Reio- 
lutiouarv ideas like the tele- 
phone, I h e automobile or 
television may create whole nev. 
industries Others merely ini- 
{irovp existing proresset or 
products, and in some case'-, 
uid at least tompuranlv, thev 
mav cause deep distress ovei 
wide areas 

In steel, the “continuous auto- 
matic strip mill” has resulted 
in an enormous reduction of ihe 
amount of labour needed \ 
witness before the Temporarv 
blalional Economic Committee 
said that with the mill 126 men 
tan do the work previoualv 
performed by 4,512 

In a short lime, more than 
18,000 vvorkers were dismisaed 
becau''e of this fact In one 
(own In Pennsylvania, the di'^- 
misBals numbered 5,700 and 
at the time of the teatimonv 
there were 7,000 families on 
relief, 64 per cent of the total 
population 

The scientists, on the whole 
feel that unemployment of thi*^ 
sort IE a matter that should not 
be left for the individual work- 
er to solve as best he caa The 
responsibility lies, first, with the 
employer who puts in the new 
method He should make every 
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possible effort to retain as 
man} of his former workers as 
he conscientiousK can 

here necessary, the federal, 
state and local government 
units must lend a hand, to trv 
to find ‘^ome other work for 
these displaced employees to 
do to tram them for it and lo 
help them get into it The 
murale and the trained abilities' 
of our citizens are among our 
preciuu'" national assets, not to 
be tos^ed hghll> aside 

TfiO'je research experts \vho 
have studied this question 
deepH believe that the problem 
of technological unemployment 
IS bound up with that of the 
distribution of goods IMien 
the mat lime takes the place of 
d largt number of men, Uie 
result i> usualH a tremendous 
decrease m the cost of produc- 
tuifi per unit 

The busineiss firm can then 
do one of two things with the 
mone> It can pass the saving 
along lo Its customers m the 
form of lower prices, or it can 
keep prices where thev were 
and make very much larger 
jirofits If the saving is passed 
on lo the customer, on the 
“Ford principle,” business it 
expanded, general prosperity is 
aided and thus, indirectly, 
jobg are created for the dis- 
placed workers 

If the money is piled up in 
the form of larger profits, the 
total volume of business is not 
so likely to be increased, the 


circulation of goods and money 
IS not speeded up, and the ad- 
ditional }obt are not created 
What the experts call ‘Sticky 
priLC'. — III this case, prices 
dial do not come down as fast 
a^ tliev should — gum up the 
wheels of industry 

luvrnen like mysell worry a 
great deal about iJie technolo- 
gical lag 111 prniaration<t for 
national ticfence Vte rcmt-ni- 
ber the hair-raising stnne> 
from the last war tilling liow 
tile British army lefu^ed foj 
years lo adopt tanks, steel 
helmets and other device** Ui 
rteall tin. \X right brothers’ long 
♦ ffoil to get ih( war depart 
mints of various countries even 
lo look at tiieir airplanes, still 
lesv to adopt tlo m Colt had 
a ilrearv struggle before he 
got anvoiit intt rested m his 
tepeating revolver, oiul there 
an score- ot similar imidenls 

Till scientists niakt no flat 
promises in this regard there 
18 alwavs a human factor to be 
fonsidend I rt mi quote a 
research expert of the automo- 
bile industry 

“Die layman doeBfi t under- 
stand that there is a iremend 
ous time lag with pverv invention 
between the bram of the inven- 
tor and the widescale Use of 
the device It is highly prob- 
able that no important new 
inventions of any kind will be 
developed during the war Thus 
far, Hiller has shown none, all 
hiB devices are old and familiar 
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ones, though perhaps used m this time is often used up while 

new ways or on a larger scale the inventor and his associates 

“In civilian life, the average are trying to find out what the 

lag between the beginning of a new device or product is really 

new idea and Us general accept- good for For example the 

-ance is great The shortest Diesel engine has found wide 

term 1 have heard mentioned acceptance m America only in 

by any competent expert is ten the last few years, yet the 

years, and 1 myself think it is invention itself is more than 

nearer to twenty-five Much of forty years old 

J CAN PUT IT OFF 

A n elderly man and \ounger one had a game of golf together for the hist 

time, which proved both close and exciting So enthusiastic had they 
become that the older man a^ked the \ (uinger if he could play again next 
morning 

* Well ’ ‘'aid ihe other, I was going to get married, but I guess I ran 
put It off * 

A Gravely Wounded boKher in a small ward asked, as a last request 

wliellier he might have his bagpipes Reluctantly the matron ^a\e 
the nur‘'e permiision In allovi. the favour They thought it might he tlie la^t 
pleasure lie would have 

The next morning the matron inquired of the nurse as to the effect of 
the pipes on the palienl Did he live through the night she asked 

‘Yee, said nurse, he’** fine this morning but all the others are gone ’ 

A MTER served dinner to two Scots Neither took any notice of the 

* * bill Tliey went on sinoking stolidly After some hours there lAa- 
still no movement The waiter rang up his wife Dinna wait up for me, 
he s&id it looks like a deadlock ’ 

IT^AITER, to couple who seemed unused to surroundings 
* * Dinner here, sir, is a fa carle ’ 

Husband irritably ^^eil wheel it along and let’s have a look at it*’ 

Husband But surely \ou know better than to feed tramps, my dear 
You get them cact again and again ’ 

Wife \nd why not’ It’s quite a )oy to have a man eating a meal 
without cnticizing my cooking ’ 

Man lying to a woman reminds one of an amateur teaching a 
profeasiosal bii job 
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Th* Sopar N«ki. 

A degree of \anit'v it. un- 
doubtpdI> essential to 
the v^elfare of nations 
and individuals It is onH 
when the vanity is [luffed up 
into delusions of grandeur that 
It becomes a menace In 
Germany it has groiMi into a 

pathological head swelling, an 
obsession, even a philosophy of 
arrogance 

The captions give some out- 
standing e'varaples Egomania 
It seemss, can rationalize an> 
defect Prince August Welheim 
declared, for instance “The 
German soldier never has been 
vanquished in war In the last 
twenty years the memory of the 
victory of German heroes has 
been plainly boycotted ^^e 
have not lost the last war 

\nd the Fuehrer has pro- 
claimed 'Tlic >ordic race 
has a right to dominate the 
world, and we make this right 



the guiding point of our 
foreign policy “ Nazi »» 4 litor= 
v\rite Germany of higlier 
rank than any other reality in 
the unneri^e 

Let world thought depend on 
(Tcrmanv Germany does not 
need world thought This is 
the firm beln f of pi<nis 
Hitlerites Thai is whv 

Germany could make a pyre ot 
the world’s great literulurf 
That is why C/ermany could 
evile Professor f insteni and 
numerous other It aders nl 
v^orld thought and still n lain 
Its sense o) intcIlettHal 
superiority 

Dr Fnedrjt-h fviring, mem 
her of the Nazi K( n hsl ig, is 
1 ertain that “llie newest scientific 
1 esearch eslabJishea that vst 
t/Crmans are the nation of old 
est existent culture Miei 
the first siict esses of iht 
Nazi war machine, Dr (hh bbels 
ordered editorials which inMsterl 
that “It was the secret task of 
Hitler to bring culture to a long 
waiting world, because before 
Hitler’s ascend to power there 
was no universal culture “Only 
evil civilization existed ” 

“Race and the women’ 
declares a Nazi magazine, 
“cannot be left to themselves 
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The pure Aryiui woman must 
be protected by the heroic Aryan 
man ” 

German children are alt»o 
taught to drink deeply of the 
fountain of arrogance C H 
Tietjen advises that lhe> must 
learn to strike first m the 
inevitable struggle for German 
Viorld superiority, for “God has 
( reated the German nation to 
build the universal dome oi the 
^ordlc soul, so that it shall 
shed light far over other 
{leopJe ’ 

Joseph Manges Weliner in 
his book “The Immortal Heich’ 
tell us “Hie man of Reich 
believes with a religious fervour 
that therf will come a lime 
when the Reich of tiie Ti utons 
will be realized again m il-- 
pureist and most perfect form 
Then we frerman will be able 
to give the world once more 
the standards and stature other 
nations have always Itained 
from us 


One might imagine the more- 
or Jess Teutonic EnglishintkD 
might fare well in reaped ta< 
his racial characteristics But 
the Britain is pictured as a 
coward and the British soldiei 
as an inferior fighting machine 
National Socialism in its- 
educational courses before the 
war ranked the races, as 
follows — • 


C«muina 
SondiBKViKni 
North Amoriconi 
Eof lishnton 
friiluiioa 

FrMchnaB 

SpaoiArd* 

SoBih Amaricant 


PoUa 

Rniaiaoa 

Hindut 

Japanoae 

Araba 

Jawa 

NafroM 


1 uiallv, iht, “\'^oel kisc hei 
Beobacter,’ rhapsodizes “The 
cultural nature ol the mass 
protlamationa in embodied in 
the German broadc asting 
stations We have created a 
big, unseen, acoustical dome 
over the universe 


Pic, 


CHIVALRY UNRECOGNISED 

A young officer returmng from leave abroad waa about lo lake his place 

in an air-hner when a girl ran up and asked the passengerg if any of 
them would be kind enough lo sell her rus seat as her mother was dangerous— 
ly ill and the iincr was full up 

The officer gave up hia seat and wired his C 0 ‘Given berth to girk 
Returning by next ’plane ” 

The reply he received ran “Congratulations \our next confinemenk 
will be in barracks ’ 

G ROCER'S ASSISTANT ‘Mr Brown, Smith’s cow has broken into tfac 

^ Yard again What ahall 1 do with her^’ 

‘Milk her and put her out, of ooituse ' 



He’s Different— How 

About You? 


War changes many thing* It particularly change* 
people One of the sterner facts of war i> the need to 
adjust ourselves* not only to differences of environment* 
but to fundamental changes in those we love 


T O vvomen who have hem 
left at home it may rnmc 
ae a surprise and a sjiork, 
unlesfc they are prepared for U, 
to discover that the men who 
come back from war an not the 
men who went away 

On the face of it this is 
alarming linderneath it is a 
challenge to our understanding 
and a call to faith and friend- 
ship 

\^hat are these changes^ How 
can we prepare to meet them 
and to rf build uiii joint lives 
upon a ba«ii of mutual under- 
standing ^ 

For a start, the man who has 
been up to the <hin in war 
comes back mellowed b\ ex- 
perience and aged in spirit by 
a sterner and wider knowledge 
of the world In some cases he 
IS hardened by suffering and 
toil against great odds In all 
cases these men have broken 
with the habits of years Some 
of them have lived a thousand 
years in a few months How 
can they be the sime^ 


These are not the men ot ih* 
pa&i but men of llu fulun and 
as tlie women who are wailing 
for them it is our responaibilitv 
and our duly to adjust ourselves 
in sympathy aiul co opcntion, 
ind to do It in time 

freedom from the liflle 
intimate restrictions of home 
life IS something else that men 
have gained by srparahon fiom 
home and family Whether nt 
not they want they like ifiis 
new detachment from the wife 
Iv apron strings is neither liere 
nor tin re The fact is that il 
ha> been foretd upon them and 
in time forms a habit vvhnh 
they may be reasonably exfi* < l- 
rd to cling In 

It will be pari of our task 
(and a part calling for spm lal 
efforts of self-discijiline ) lo 
remember that rc-atlachment to 
the apron strings is a delicate 
business calling for tact and 
tolerance In fact, it might be 
as well to decide, once and fur 
alL, whether apron strings are 
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an incentive to happine'^s or a 
deterrent 

Adjustment must be plnsical 
and mental We must be ready 
for new outlooks, new friends, 
new standards of health and 
occupation 

Warriors are tough people 
Our first and foremost charge 
IS In guaril the new physical 
health and vitality of our men 
as if It were a jewel and t<> see 
to it, b\ every means, llial the 
solace of home life ts equit- 
ably tempered in the future with 
the means of sustaining the 
health and the vitality whitli a 
soldier s life ronfers 

Physical toughness is one of 
the lewards of war which i an 
be seen and measured and, if 
we will il, preserved for the 
future This hiale of fitness 
is dm to a life of physical 
activ to constant and even 
unr omforlable familiarity with 
liie fresh air, to simple food, 
eutm with the kind of appetitf 
that is onlv stimulated b) ma- 
nual work and also to a mental 
vitality bred of all these things, 
for winch, in turn, reflects it- 
self in stronger physical re- 
ac tions 

Anothei factor, perhaps less 
easy to adjust to, is “restless- 
ne-.s 

Simple reasoning shows that 
you cannot lake a human being 
straight out of a life of stem 
discipline and sustain excite- 
ment and plant him, suddenly, 
back into the easy, monotonous, 
go-as-you*please environment 


of a civilian life, without some 
very strong reactions 

Il IS vital that women should 
be readv to interpret these 
reactions in the proper way 
They must he prepared not to 
panic and misunderstand causes 
and motives, but to steer the 
boat calmly, with knowledge 
and, when conditions call for it, 
with humour 

Face the fact bravely that 
what was once most pleasing to 
the man you share your life 
with may no longer have the 
same power to charm 

Abovf all be impartial, 
broad-minded and sensible 
enough to reject ihc fear that 
because he has changed about 
some things he lia& also changed 
about you He Hasn t 

^ our man should be no less 
dear to you because his experi- 
ence has given him a new angle 
of life You will be no less 
deal to him because his con- 
tacts have widened and his 
horizons deepened \ ou will 
certainly be more dear if you 
can travel in ste{> with him 
along the road of experience 

\fter all, vou have been 
living in different worlds lately 
His IS the world of men and 
travel and hard realities 
^ours, perhaps, is still a world 
of home and children It may 
be of the factory or the office 
In any case your worlds are- 
widely separated You have 
few points of contact but your 
love 
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Once you shared the same 
friends, the same roof, the same 
interest and the same trivial 
repetition of dail> events 
Now all 18 different and the 
difference vanes only in ratio 
to the time and distance which 
separates you 

Don’t overlook the fact 
either, that you, loo, perhaps 
have changed You ma\ not 
be aware of U but the things 
\ou do, the friends you have, 
the places \ou go to are differ- 
ent from what thev were 
Then the chances are that you 
yourself are different loo 
Tliat 1^ something for him to 
think about and adjust himself 
to v^hen the time comes 

\ou may be feeling the 
effects of this already \^hen 
he comes home on leav^ you 
find him talking over muili 
about his life He catches yon 
talking rather loo freely about 
your- Again, perhaps you find 
him, after a few day^, missing 
the ch»ck work routine that has 
become the core and centre of 
his evistence A ou in your 
turn, may seem lo him a little 
loo pre-occupied with the soft 
trivialities of civilian life 

But the joys and interests of a 
short leave overcome these diffi- 


culties A ou are together 
Later, when he is home for good 
tliey may prove a little more 
insistent, a little harder lo dis- 
pose of 

This shows the need to be 
ready lake the issue deliber- 
ately aside now and trv thua 
analysing it prepare so well 
that when ihi lime corner vou 
will be readv for the new life 

On his leave, li he is still in 
this country, practise the sort of 
life vou inleml to build when 
lie i« back for good Make 
yourself familial with In', new 
interest Use vmr hrain and 
your goodwill to keep him fit 
Put his mind and his heart at 
peace b) your assurances that 
Ills interests are vours and 
yours his 

It won t always. b< easy It 
rails for some sainfut of 
[lersonal jire orctipations and 
for d steady faithful attachment 
to proved asset" and <i commou- 
"ensP delachmt tit from dB 77 ling 
but unproved new ones \A ar 
and separation are dangerous 
things, but they liave the 
advantage, too, of showing iht 
true meld! of vour lovt 

W L 
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OUR TRUE SHORT STORY 

A HEN wu laying eggs for Easter, and lo celebrate decided she would 

lav several and colour theni So she laid a fair number and coloured 
them green, blue, red, etc 

When she had firusheid, the rooster came along, took one look, and 
few over the fence and biled tbe peacock next door 
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A I L my life I uantec! to 
make money I kept 
thinking about it for years, 
just as ^hen I was a young girl 
1 used to dream about the man 
1 would marry, wliat he would 
look like and what my children 
would look like and what 
liretty things I would dress 
them in Now I have the 
answer to all those things I m 
proud of my children And 
my husband's the finest person 
I\e ever known 

But I ve never made any 
money 1 probably never will 
Now It doesn't seem important 
I ve got something better llian, 
money I’ve got me 

I’oQ glad I ve got me Espe- 
ciallv when I look back and 
realize what the “me once 
was. 

Now, when I stand up in 
front of tije 50 people I teach 

4 


gratis each week, 1 feel like 
( indcrella — tlrcssed in tim 
uniform of the Women s 
Defence t adds of America 

Vou see, it wasn't so long 
ago that I was different I 
was a housewife 1 still 
am, but now f m something 
more besides I think most 
women vvill know what I 
mean when I say that I consider 
me, Esther Lampel, worth more 
than money Because 1 think 
lots of women need to wake 
up to themselves the way I dul 

Marriage is mostly giving, 
but some women give too much 
away They give all of them* 
helves to their families, and 
that’s a mistake 1 did for 
year* and found 1 hadn’t any 
left for me I kept on giving 
so much of myself to my 
family that ginng lost its 
novelty I began to get 
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awfuli> sick of family life and 
very much fed up with myself 
That'i changed now 

La»l Tueada) night, for 
instance, 1 started for the front 
door about 7 30 1 had on my 

uniform anH earned mv notes 
and books 

The cliildren yelled, **Don t 
forget your lesson, motlier ’ 
They al! laughed 

One of the girls said, “Ha\e 
you got your Red Cross pm on 
straight’’ They all laughed 
again 

Ihen m\ husband sliuuted, 
a minute Isther He 
came and looked <iown into my 
eyes He took me in his arnis 
and gate me a hard ])ug 1 
saw the children standing 
around They had come to the 
docn, Uhj 

My husband turned to them 
“Doesn’t site look like a million 
in her uniform he asketl 

“Snappy ' 

“Don’t let them kid you, 
Fsther, he said “You’re the 
best-looking woman on the 
block, and the smartest too 
We re all proud of you The 
dinnei di'^hes 11 be done long 
bclore you get back Forget 
them 

Then all the children said, 
“Good luck, mother ” 

1 couldnh spoak My heart 
was loo full and 1 felt ray eves 
begin to slmg I gave 

them a smile — big enough for 
all of them — closed the door 
and started down the steps I 
cried a little on the way to the 


bus But I started studying 
when 1 got there and when & 
got to my Red Cross class I 
was myself again 

Sometimes it sweeps over me 
like that The children’s being 
proud of me does something to 
me It’s a new experience 
because just a few years ago £ 
don’t think they were so proud, 
I think they ju»t took me for 
granted That’s what I mean 
when I say Hve got me now — 
that IS, I’ve got a part of me, 
the part that even a mother’s 
children shouldn’t lake from 
her 

Self-respect i s a strange 
thing You can lose it without 
Jialf try ing if you don’t haie 
anything to live for except 
things Having things doesn’t 
really change your life New 
ideas do 

1 was emptying the garbage 
jiail the other morning when a 
neighbour saw me I couldn’t 
help noticing the difference 
between us I had on my old 
housecoat and she had on a 
new spring suit 

“Hello, Esther,’ she said 
“\K'liat do you find so much to 
sing about’ I hear you inside 
and out ” 

“\ou're right,” I said, “I am 
singing, inside and out' My, 
y ou look nice Where arc you 
going all dressed up 

‘H don’t know My work is 
all finished and I’m bored. 
Maybe I’ll go window shop-' 
ping You’re always busy. 
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Esther, what do vou do wjlh 
your day’’* 

“Well, m the morning I get 
up at 6-45 because Mr Lampel 
starts early to work When 
I’ve got everything on but the 
coffee I sit down with ray Red 
Cross book and study a few 
minutes, unless I have one of 
the girls’ dresses to iron 

“When 1 hear Rosalind in 
the bathroom I knovs it’s time 
to put the coffee on Then I 
give the oatmeal a stir or two, 
and if It 8 not too near 8-45 
I begin dusting the living room 
*‘Bv 0-00 the four children 
are off for school If it’s the 
beginning of the week, I gel 
m) washing started, then 1 go 
to the market The two 
youngest children and 
Mr Lampel come home for 
lunch \fler the luncheon dishes 
are done 

A.bout this time neighbour 
began to laugh, “Go on,’ she 
said ‘‘Then what do you do’’ 
“Well, now I don t have so 
many classes to attend as 1 did 
before 1 used to have first- 
aid, then motor repair, then 
nutrition — it crowded my day, 
all right Now I have a night 
class to teach, meetings to at- 
tend, preparation of my course 
to do — then dinner to fix, and 
the dishes — ” 

“Esther, you haven t much 
time for yourself ** 

“I’ve got It all for myself ” 
She looked a little puxzled 
“Peiimps I don’t understand,” 
she said **l duo’l know I 
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envy you ” She fixed the veil 
on her hat, and said goodbye 
I wonder if she did under- 
stand I really do have a busy 
day It aeenu inconsistent, yet 
it all belongs to me It didn’t 
use to I’m taking care of my 
home. I’m studying. I’m teach- 
ing, I’m doin^ something for 
ray country, I m important to 
rajself every minute of the 
day 

It never used to be like this 
until one morning I was listen- 
ing to the radio while 1 was 
getting lunch ready, and some- 
thing which v^as said made me 
prick up my ears I can’t 
remember now what it was — 
just a phrase— but I stopped 
everything and listened 

When I went back to the 
kitchen a minute later, I began 
to look in a different way at 
the food I was preparing Up 
to that time it was just a meal 
liiat had to be prepared Just 
a task that had to be dune 
Suddenly 1 saw that it was 
important Important to me 
and my family Important to 
our lives, our futures 

Then 1 thought “I gel cross 
now and then Maybe I m 
not feeding myself right May- 
be I’m feeding nobody right. 
I’ve got to think this over ” 

It was too late to do anything 
about lunch, but I began to 
change my plans for dinner 1 
struck a stone wall though 1 
didn’t know enough. 1 needed 
book*, I needed more listen- 
ing to the radio 
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Hiafs when it really starter! 
Thw afternoon I began to study 
nutrition and at night, when 1 
went to bed, I looked in the 
glafs and told the “me” I saw 
there, “From now on, Esther 
Lampel, you re going to like 
yourself You’re going to do 
something about Esther 
Lampel's life ” 

The things which happened 
■after that all came so quickly 
that 1 hardly know how to ex- 
plain them Some friends a^ked 
me to join the Women’s Defence 
Cadets I decided to take the 
hrst-aid course 

The children began to help 
me more at home, yet they 
really didn’t have to do a great 
-deal because I discovered I had 
loads of Time that used to be 
filled with just brooding 

After ] hnished ibe first-aid 
course, 1 took the advanced 
<ourBe Then one day an 
ofificial came to me and asked 
if 1 d like to be an instructor 
1 nearly fell over I was so 
surprised 

I went home and asked my 
husband about it I thought 
he’d complain that I was 
spending too much time away 
from home He told me to go 
ahead and be an instructor 
You see, I’ve really got the 
■finest, most co-dperalive family 
in the world, and I realized 
then that they were ambitious 
for me to have some interest in 
life outside my borne They 
wanted me to stop turning into 
a dissatisfied woman who never 


had time to spare at home 
because she did everything 
aimlessly 

The day finally came when I 
had to appear before the Red 
Cross examining board to make 
a speech and demonstration in 
connection with my examina- 
tion to see if I was fit to teach 

I had never before in my 
life made a speech, and when 1 
stood up there facing all those 
people I was so nervous I could 
hardly hold the few notes I d 
prepared I started out by 
saying exactly what I hadn t 
intended to say 

“Ladies and gentlemen, ’ 1 
began, “I m really frightened 
to death I*ve worked hard at 
my lessons You know so much 
J know very little I’m a house- 
wife But 1 can do things ' 

ell, It was pretty bad Some 
people began to laugh and I 
thought 1 heard two or three 
clap their hands I fell I was 
being laughed at 

That made me angry, so I 
pulled myself together and 
went through the evamination 
in a kind of daze, saying things 
mechanically When I finished 
I eat down Everything was 

quiet 

A doctor came over and 

started to talk to me He told 
me be enjoyed my speech and 
I knew he was trying to smooth 
things over Then he said, 

“Mrs. Lampel, that was one of 
the finest speeches 1 have ever 
heard In a place like this 
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where there is a good deal of 
‘stuffed ahirtisra’ the simple 
truth IS irresistible ” 

1 guess I started to cry a 
little then — from nerves I 
began to realise IM been a fool, 
but not the way I’d thought 
Somebody said something 
about being patnoljc 


I said, “I’m not patriotic 
I’m really selfish r\e been 
having a wonderful time for 
months Then everybody 

laughed and began to shake 
hands with me 

Journal of Liting 


ALARMING 


A VOLNGt married futn speftIuQg to livo friends a«jd ‘1 l)eJje^c lliei** 
18 something in suggesUon My i^ife was reading Tlie HeavcnU 


Twins’ and she has had twins ’ 

The second agreed, and relaled that his wife had uiifoTtuaalely been 
reading The Three Musketeers” and tiad triplets 

The third man fainted His wife was readitig * The Birth of a 
Nation ” 


fiTEN Commandments for churchgoers not witlioul tlieir humour 
^ 1 Don’t come 

2 If you come be late 

3 U hen you come look for a grouse 

4 Never on any account accept oihce, stand aside and criticize 

5 During the service ask yourseff hat am I getting out of this ' 

6 Never pay in advance especially for religion Uait until you get 
your money » worth, then wait a bit longer and pay a bit le>» 

7 Never encourage the preacher If yoii like a t<ermon, say nothing 
about It Many a preacher lias been ruined by Halterv Don’t let yours run 
that risk or elt« his blood may be on your head 

8 Alwavs tell the ministers failings to all strangers who happen to 
drop in U makes them feel at home In any caw they might be some 
lime in finding them out 

9 If yonr church happens to be harmonious, call it apathy or 
indifference or lack of zeal anything under the sun as long at you don't tell 
the truth 

10 If there are a few zealous workers in the church make violent and 
iDssstcnt protest againat the church being run by a clique 

*1 want a pencil pleaae''’ 

\ea, nuaa, hard or soft^* 

*Oh, soft, please, jt s for writing to my boy fnend ’ 


Secret of good health, madam, la onion eating,’ 

^ *So Tve heard, doctor, but the trouble u how to keep ouoa eating 


a aeciel ’ 



‘I've broken off with Jane Walsh Now if 1 could 
only ftnd. a nother girl with the came initials 



When ttie Mountain Spoke 



Condensed from a chapter of The l)a\s of Creation 

WILLY LEY 


O N Ma> 20, 1883, it was 
suddenly reported that 
there was volcanic, activity on 
the lisland of Krakatoa No- 
hod v felt alarmed because 
Krakatoa, one of a group of 
three islands in the Sunda 
Straits, was fairly isolated and 
uninhabited 

An enterprising gentleman 
from Batavia even organized a 
sightseemg expedition to 
Krakatoa The party found a 
large troughlike crater, some- 
thing over half a mile in dia- 
meter and about 50 yards 
deep in the mountain known as 
Rakata At the bottom was an 
aperture some 160 feet in 
•diameter from which issued a 
-great colunui of steam so noisy 
<hat It was impossible to hear 
another person shout The 
party went back to Batana 
where the natives said **The 
Silent Mountain is clearing his 


ihroat Hf may be about to 
<ipeak 

()n \ugu5t 26, 1883 the 

•Silent Mountain spoke Th^re 
v,ere loud detonation- 

\t 2-00 p m the < tew of a 
ship, 75 miles Irom Krakatoa, 
perceiced a smoke column 
rising verticalU into the air 
They mea-ured it< height and 
found it to be 17 miles 

\l i-00 p m the thunder of 
the outbreak was heard 150 
mile*^ from it- source, and at 
5-00 pm it was described as 
“most unusualK loud’ from 
all oier Java V British ship 
happened to be only ten miles 
south of Krakatoa U was bo 
dark that they had to shorten 
sail \ thick ram of pumice 
fell 10 large rather bo( pieces^ 
Two hours later the smoke 
column had assumed the shape 
of a pine tree and sto^ 
brilliantly illuminated by elec- 
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Inc flashes in the darkness it 
Kad created Another vessel, 
ilaAkitig for the next pott, 
cautiously dropped a lead to 
ascertain the depth had not 
changed The lead came up 
''O hoi that the Burpri<ied sailors 
could not touch it 

The noise continued all night 
and was so violent that nobody 
m Batavia could sleep It is 
not quite certain which of the 
three volcanoes on tht island 
produced these preliminary 
explosions The main cata- 
strophe, however, is ascribed to 
Mt Rakala 

During the night of \ugusl 
26, when t(ie populations of 
Batavia, Builenzorg, and half 
a hundred other towns and 
villages were unable lo sleep 
lor the noiae, the catastrophe 
Was still in Its preliminary 
Stages On Monday morning 
there came four explosions, so 
unimaginably loud that thev 
even penetrated the already 
incredible din The third ol 
these literally blew the island 
to pieces and shook the entire 
world 

It has been estimated that 
all shells fired and all explo- 
sives Used during the four 
years of the first World War, 
if exploded simuJtaneoualy, 
would produced only half the 
eflfect of that volcanic explosion 
One must not rely too touch on 
eaUmat«s of that kind, but it 
conveys some idea of the 
powers uivolvecL 


The thunder was deafening 
ID Java, Sumatra and Bomecn 
In Canmon, Java, it vras 
thought to be signals from 
vessels in distress, and boats 
were sent out for rescue work 
Naturally, they returned empty 
handed, because the source of 
the noise was 355 miles away. 

From Macassar in the Cele- 
bes islands, 969 miles from 
Krakatoa, two ships were sent 
reconnoilenng In Lucia Bay, 
Borneo, 1116 miles away 
natives guilty of murder but 
not convicted fled from their 
village, believing that the sound 
signified approaching super- 
natural vengeance On the 
island of Timor people also 
thought that there were vessels 
in distress off shore al- 
though Krakatoa was 1351 
miles distant' 

In Victoria Plains in West 
Australia people were surprised 
to hear what thev thought wa*' 
artillery fire, since no one 
knew of any troops stationed 
m the neighbourhood In Dalv 

alers in Australia, 2023 miles 
away, the population was 
awakened by what sounded 
like blasting 

In Diego Garcia, 2267 miles 
distant, the noise was agam 
mistaken for distress signals,, 
and oD the island of Rodriguez^ 
no less than 2968 miles from 
Krakatoa, Mr James Wallis, 
Chief of Police of Rodriguez, 
put the **disUDt roar of heavy 
guns, coming from the east- 
ward" on official records 
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Xravelhng at the tate of about 
a tboUMnd feet per Bccoud^ it 
took the sound four Iioujts to 
reach Mr Wallia’ of&ce’ 

Applying these cbstances to 
a more familiar geography, if 
Mt Rakata had been located 
at Chicago, the thunder would 
have been heard all over the 
Lnited Stales, Canada, Mexico 
and Central America Pana^ 
ma 8 defence* would have been 
mobilized The noise would 
have reached as far north as 
Alaska and southern Greenland, 
and as far south as \ enezucla 
Colombia, Peru, large portions 
of Brazil and the Galdpagos 
Islands It would have arous- 
ed the population of the Azores 
and might even have reached 
as far as Pearl Harbour 

The explosion created a tidal 
wave 50 feet high The wave 
submerged Verlalen and I^ong 
Islands, razed the island of 
^ebeaie and thundered against 
the shores of Java and Sumatra, 
wiping out 163 villages, destroy- 
ing 5,000 ships of all kinds 
and sizes and killing 36,3d0 
people The Dutch man-of- 
war Berouwy anchored off 
Sumatra, was caught by the 
wave and earned 3^4 miles 
inland, where the wreckage 
lay 30 feet above sea level 

The wave was measured and 
recorded all around the globe 
It was delectable lo California 
and on the north French 
coast, and was a full 
IS tiadies at Table Bay, South 


Africa, 3,100 miles from 
hrakatoa 

Ten hours after the explo- 
sion the barometers in Central 
Europe registered the concus- 
sion This was the first air 
Wave, arriving iia India and 
Asia Sixteen hours later the 
instrumcnls trembled again to 
the air waie arriving tea the 
Pacific Ocean, the American 
continent and the Atlantic 
Ocean 

Thirl) -four and lliiriy six 
hours later the needles Huctuai- 
ed again— the concussion waves 
had each c ircled the earth once 
they continued to race around 
the globe the last recording 
was on September 4 — nine 
davs after the explosion 

In the Sunda the catas- 
trophe was all the more terrify- 
ing in that it took place in 
hiygian darkness 

for the next few years sun- 
rise and siin<^et became extra 
ordinarv spertacles I arge 
({uanlities of dust were floating 
high in the air and imparted 
glow ing tints to dawn and dusk 
Suddenly it was evident what 
old Danish chronicler* had 
meant when they talked about 
many weeks of blood-red sky 
in 1680, following and earlier 
eruption of Mt Rakaia Dust 
clouds BO high that they still 
reflected sunlight after darknesB 
had enveloped the earth be- 
came on especially uitcresting 
phenomenon 

Krakatoa Island itself was 
split open , only half of it was 
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left Had It not been for new 
depoaitB from tbe outbreak 
ilaelf, still lees of it would 
bave remained Long Island, 
and Verlaten Island, tbe other 
two of the group, scorched 
under an unbroken U>er of 
red-hot pumice some 8ixt> 
yards in thickness, had gained 
in size Two new" islands, 
each more than a mile long, 
had been formed but they 
disappeared soon after 

After the catastrophe, kraka- 
toa Archipelago was as sterile 
as an operating room Steri- 
lized with superheated steam, 
blasted and electrocuted by 
eontinuouB lightning, suffocated 
under hoi carbon dioxide and, 
finally, covered with lajers of 
inaiiy yards of red-hot abh and 
pumice, the islands bore noth- 
ing In mg, from invisible virus 
upwards This, at least, is 
the almost unanimous consensus 
among scientists After the 
catastrophe Krakaloa Archi- 
pelago was dead, as dead as 
were the continents of earth 
550 million years ago 

Professor Cotleau, a French 
botanist, was the first who 
■dared to climb tbe still hot 
ruins of Krakatoa m May, 
1884 He foun(F no sign of 
life, except for one little 
spider probably carried to the 
island on one of its own threads 
by tbe wind The spider was 
busily spinning threads for a 
vet i^tch, Cotteau knew was 
utterly futile There was no 


food around and none to be 
expected 

Three years after the catas- 
trophe, in June, 1886, a small 
vessel landed on the coast of 
Krakatoa The ship bore a 
party of scientists who expected 
to see life in the process of 
reconquering the land They 
were not disappointed The 
process of reconquest was go- 
ing on, having progressed to a 
considerable extent since 
Cotteau s visit 

The island was covered 
spottily with colonies of algae, 
like thin blobs of greenieh- 
black jelly, about as large as a 
silver dollar These algae are 
very small individually, in 
fact, microscopic As drv 
Spores they travel through the 
air, undamaged b> dryness, 
heat or cold But they do not 
remain dry and inactive if the> 
happen to settle down in a 
moist and fairly warm spot 

Six different varieties of 
algae were found on Krakatoa 
during this expedition They 
were evidently the first arrivals 
that could endure, preparing 
the “soil” for other higher and 
less adaptable plants 

But the algae were npt alone 
any more, other plants had 
arrived during those three 
years and had succeeded m 
finding spots where they could 
lake root Eleven v aneties of 
ferns were found Their 
spores had doubtlessly travelled 
by air, earned by the wind 
And as heralds of still higher 
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lo come, four VAnetioe 
of flowers with sce<ls equipped 
■with parachutes, like daude- 
Itoos, were found m the wtenor 
of the island Also found 
were two varieties of grasa 
and, growing near the sea- 
shore, nine varieties of plants 
common to the beaches of the 
Malay Archipelago 

Another eipedition followed 
in March, 1897 The botanists 
found themselves greeted by 
pandanus and euphorbia, by 
various kinds of grasses A 
variety of morning-glory nas 
everywhere These were plants 
that bad already settled Brinly 
and reached maturity Many 
others, evidently recent arriv- 
als, were there loo, and had 
begun to thrive The list reads 
like a description of the more 
conspicuous trees of any tropi- 
cal isle Cocoanut was there 
as a matter of course, then 
mangoes, two laneties of oak 
trees, two cae&alpmias, the 
sugar plum and a few others 

A few years ago a Dutch 
scientific institution published 
evlensive statistics, which re- 
vealed that several hundred 
varieties of plants were grow- 
ing on Krakatoa and on the 
other islands, almost all of 
which would have been present 
had there been no catastrophe 
at all 

In addition to plants, four 
hundred varieties of animals 
have been collected on the 
islands About eight out of 


every ten of these are winged, 
which explains how they got 
there Of the rest about half 
are small and light enough to 
have hern carried by the wind, 
as happened with that first 
lonely gpider of Cotteau's 

Three of the animal snam 
to the islands on their own 
accord and under their own 
power the crocodiles, abundant 
especially on Long Island, the 
python snakes and the large 
monitor lizards Other vane 
ties of lizards present had 
probably travelled by means 
of drift wood 

The original conquest of the 
continents must have taken 
place very much along these 
lines, beginning with primitive 
algae It is possible that 
certain algae rould live in 
fresh water as well as in the 
sea, and that they enlen d the 
rivers and wandered upstream 
Or perhaps they were carried 
aloft by the wind wilh salty 
sprav and dropped inlakes 
or in puddles of rain water 

At any rale, a few plants did 
succeed in climbing ashore It 
goes without saying that they 
were not highly specialized 
plants, else they would never 
have made the adjustment 
The more specialized plants 
came later 

When Krakatoa exploded, 
there were densely vegetated 
islands all around it, socne so 
close that ocean currents would 
need hardly more than a day 
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to carry seeds to this sterile 
miniature continent It was 
different with the lifeless conti- 
nents of earth’s youth They 
could not get the higher plants 


from the sea all they got waa 
the 9tart, the first primitiTC- 
arrivals, which paved the way 
for the higher forms which were: 
to come 




The Society of Timid Souls 



J P McEVOY 


A QUAI-NT little purgatory 
IS operating every Sunday 
might on West 73rd Street in 
New l:ork City Presided over 
3)y a Satanic young pianist, iron- 
ically named Gabriel, a group 
of self condemned who call 
themselves the Society of Timid 
Souls huddle together in a large 
room and pay 50 cents apiece 
for the privilege of putting 
themselves to the most exqui- 
site torture They are pianists, 
■vocalists, actors, public speakers 
-and parlour entertainers, and 
they suffer that most painful 
-of all occupational diseases — 
atage fright. For three hours 
they play, sing, dance and orate 
for each other, publicly exhibit 
their individual stigmata, casti- 
gate themselves with specially 
•contrived agonies, and stagger 
home, proudly baring old scars 
■or hopefully licking new 
'Wounds 

For years people have been 
«dcu]g What 18 stage-f right? 


^nd why ^nd how can it be 
cured '' \ eterans of the ihealie 

will tell \ou proudly that their 
particular brand of stage fright 
iB incurable When Cornelia 
0ti8 Skinner asked her famous 
father how long one must suffer 
ihih malady before it wears off, 
Otis Skinner replied, 1 don t 
know T’ve had it for only 50 
years ’ Helen Hayes, who start- 
ed acting at four, suffers such 
hrst-night agonies that she 
quits the stage regularly every 
year A1 Jolson, conceded to 
be one of the theatre’s greatest 
individual entertainers, suffers 
so intensely every night before 
he goes on stage that he is forced 
finally to close the show — no 
matter how successful it is 
Despite such eminent case 
histones of stage-frighl, Ber- 
nard Gabnel thought something 
could be done He began by 
asking his fellow pianists to 
describe just what kind of fright 
each of them suffered, and later 
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queried singers and actors 
TTien he started the first stagc- 
fnght clinic 

He gathered together as many 
unhappy examples as he could 
in his studio, and said *‘l w£it 
each of you to get up and tell 
the rest of us what kind of stage- 
fright you have — what causes 
your own personal brand After 
that we’re going to lake you, 
one after another, and try to 
do something for you ” 

Then he pointed to a sufferer 
m the front row “ UTio are 
you and why are you here 

“1 am a pianist,” she replied 
"I can play if nobody is listen- 
ing But as soon as anjbod) 
comes into the room I get ner- 
vous If I had to play for a 
group Id be so fn^lened I 
couldn’t even run a scale ’ 

The next one said, “ I’m a 
singer Give me a large audi- 
torium, and an orchestra be- 
tween me and the people, and 
1 have no trouble at all But 
if I have to sing for a small 
gathering, where people are 
sitting close to me, I juat can’t 
do It,” 

Another was a pianist, a 
young girl who had made a 
brilliant start m concert and 
then had gone to pieces *‘t’m 
afraid of forgetting,*’ she con- 
fessed “ I start oflF all right, 
but soon I begin to worry 
whether I’ll remember the last 
part of the piece or how the 
next number begins 1 just can’t 
take the agony of worrying^" 


“ I don’t mind small audi- 
ences,” said a singer with years- 
of experience “ But when I 
see a big audience, all waiting 
for me to sing, the responsi- 
bility overpowers me I think,^ 
‘My God’ I’ve got all these 
people to come here and now 
they expect me to do something '' 
sensational ’ I’m not going 
to be able to come up to their 
expectations — 1 know it When 
I open my mouth, I wouldn’t be 
surprised if nothing at all came 
out * And on several occasions 
nothing did ” 

There were more confessions, 
and less individual shyness as 
the speakers began to realize 
that thev were not alone and! 
that their brand of stage-fnghfe 
was not exclusive The con- 
fessiom over, all waited ex- 
pectanth What would joung 
Mr Gabriel do — if anything^ 
Well, Gabriel had a theory that 
might be summed up m that 
gem of moming-after folklore 
“There’s nothing like the hair 
of the dog that bit > ou ” 

“You,” he said to a pianist 
who had reported that she suf- 
fered when stared at “Sit 
here and play While >ou re 
playing, we’re all going to stare 
at you ” Trembling with fright, 
she took her place at the piano 
“Is there any special kind of 
staring that annoys you most^” 

“Yes,’* she whispered “If 
I feel anyone is loodcing at my~ 
haodt-— especially if I think the 
peiwa u A pianist and is 
onticaimg me ** 
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“ Good, ’ said Mr GaEriel 
“I want you to meet So-and-So, 
who teaches the pianq He’s 
going to stand right in front of 
\ou and stare at your hands 
while you play And just to be 
sure you know you’re being 
stared at, I’m going to turn off 
the lights and put this spotlight 
on your hands ” 

The pianist broke down after 
the first few bars “Start agam,” 
said Gabriel, “at the beginning ” 
This time she got along much 
farther The process was re- 
peated, and she played through 
the entire piece “Now:,” said 
Gabriel, “do you think you’ll 
ever be stared at as much as 
this^” The lady confessed that 
she hardly thought so “Then 
you need never worry any more 
about that particular trouble 
“Next week, ’ said Gabriel 
“we’ll think up new ways of 
staring at you ” The lady 
thanked her tormentor for this 
promise of pam to come 

This public dissection en- 
couraged the other patients to 
clamour for individual attention 
The pianist who was afraid of 
forgetting was stopped every 
few bars, until she could carry 
on from wherever she was 
stopped The performer who 
complained about being 
frightened by small groups was 
compelled to perform with all 
the people m the room huddled 
around her For the benefit 
of those who said that coughing 
diiturbed them, the audience 
enthusiasticall/ barked, hacked 


and wheezed as Gabriel direct- 
ed them 

This was in February of 
1942 Since then the group, 
averaging some 40 men and 
women, has been getting to* 
gether weekly Some visitors 
have come to scoff and remain- 
ed to play Charles Cooke, 
accomplished pianist and author 
of Playing the Piano for 
Pleasure, was sent by The \ew 
Yorker to scout Mr Gabriel s 
clinic and wittily flay the 
Society of Timid Souls But, 
alas, it seemed that Mr Cooke 
also suffered stage-fright He 
became so fascinated with the 
clinic that he stayed to play 
lor his prospective victims, and 
he has been returning to conti- 
nue his own treatment 

Bernard Gabriel, who hails 
from Colorado and is just 30, 
has rolled up an impressive 
list of unusual piano concerts 
without any trouble with 
stage fright He is proud 
of his ingenious pro- 
gramme arrangements and 
treasures critical praise for his 
all-Bach recital, which lined 
up compositions b\ seven of the 
fabulous Bachs, covering 150 
vears and including Papa Bach, 
four sons, an uncle and a 
nephew But he is even more 
proud of his hobby, the Society 
of Timid Souls 

Are hi8 methods scientific'^ 
Gabriel doesn’t pretend to 
know, but he says they seem 
to work An experienced. New 
York psychiatrist. Dr Samuel 
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A Tannenbatim, endorses 
Gabriel’s idea ^‘Lndoubtedl)/' 
he says, “this method teaches 
people to forget the audience, 
Ignore noises, interruptions, 
diversions, and concentrate on 
the job to be done ” 

One timid soul protested that 
the cure was worse than the 
’ disease “\ffer a]l, there are 
limits ” 

“There are no limits to iHiat 
can happen to a professional 
while performing,” said Gabriel 
firmly “Cats walk across 
the stage, scenery falls, piano 
stools collapse, \iolm strings 
snap, clothes fall off, and 
customers throw epileptic fits 
m the aisles ” , 

The lady pianist had reason 
to remember Gabriel’s warning 
when some weeks later she was 
playing for a small audience 
in a private home on Long 
Island Suddenly the door 
opened and a stolid little boy 
came in with a bow and arrow, 
and started shooting arriTWs 
right and left The pianist, 
though plenty frightened, finish- 
ed her piece without missmg 


a semi-quaver but the audi- 
ence, who had not been condi- 
tioned by the Society of Timid 
Souls, was a jittering shambles 

Gabriel sees no reason why 
the shy and timid in any com- 
munity couldn t get together 
and help each other They 
wouldn’t have to be professional 
performers Many people are 
self-conscious when entering 
crowded rooms, walking into 
restaurants, going down the 
aisles of theatres The curative 
trick IS to isolate the one speci- 
fic thing that makes you un- 
comfortable — and then condi- 
tion yourself by suhraitting to 
repetitions of your pet agony, 
preferably before a group that 
18 sympathetic but critical 

Each group must depend on 
its own ingenuity to de\ise 
appropriate tests, but estsenti- 
ally these tests need not be any 
more elaborate than that of 
the man who loved to hit him- 
self on the head with a hammer 
because it felt so good when 
he stopped 

1 our Life 


*THE corpulent ni^n had been recommended to take up golf to improve 

^ his figure and to aid his health Be took to the idea with enthusiasm, 
but after a week he was hack in the doctor's consulting room 

“Doesn’t it work’’” asked the doctor “You haven’t given it a fair 
chance yel ” 

“I can't give it any chance, doctor r” said the burly gentleman “When 
1 put the ball where I can see it, I can’t hut it, and when I pnl it where I 
can hit It, I can’t see it." 



If the Zoo had a Brains Trust ... 

L R BRIGHTWELL 


I F ihe Zoo could take a hand 
m our latest plaything 
the so-called “Brains Trust’ , 
there is little doubt as to 
how most of us would place 
“the star performers The dog 
would be an easv first, the 
horse a good second and the 
chimpanzee and elephant could 
toss for third \n oriental 
might incline to give the 
horse or elephant piiority, 
but the westerners preference 
none will question 

But science questions ever) 
thing When the wonder-beast 
has died, science likes to 
remove its brains, to measuit 
them, map them, weigh them 
jind how often find them 
wanting ^ Many a public 
favourite’s intellectual reput- 
ation crashes in the Zoo 
prosectorium 

It 19 generally held that 
the mysterious somethmg we 
c all “mind’ resides in a thin 
-coating of grey matter envelop- 
ing the cortex of the brain 
proper It follows that the 
bigger the brain and the deeper 
Its convolutions the greater 
the acreage of thinking 
material This, balanced 
against the owner’s weight, is 
a fair mde\ to the creature’s 
intellectual status Keeping 
ahis in mind, how stand our 




Who has not Met the dog j 
owner so utterly under the I 
spell of his pet as to be a I 
menece in any club or smokirvg | 
compartment f That dog, I 
sir knows every word I ! 
say to him knows 'em f 
before I've said 'em'O and I 
I how many an equestrian is ! 
equally under the hoof of the j 
very animal he professes to » 
dominate As for that appal- I 

i * ling parrot with its miracul- | 
ously apposite utterances i 
but we have all met these | 
I dread highlights of the Bore s | 
I Own Zoo, and doubtless shall j 
I do till the end of time | 

I -L R Brightweli j 

Zoo and household favourites 
compared with man and his 
two and a halt to three-pound 
brain in an eleven stone body '' 
With all our shortcomings we 
are still one part in sixty brain, 
a world’s record for any 
animal to date 

The gorilla, despite appear- 
ances, IS man s runner-up in the 
high-brow stakes, with less than 
a pound of brain in a carcass 
about twice the weight of an 
average man’s The chimpan- 
zee, with just over half a pound 
of brain to about man s body- 
weight, comes next The 
o r a n g-o u I a n g — t h i r d — has 
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under half a pound of brain to 
a hundred and sixty pounds of 
brown 

\ dog tipping the beam at 
forty pounds has only two 
ounces of brain, about one- 
ele\enth of the horse’s, brain 
ratio — which often has to 
control nearly a ton of bone 
and muscle The ox closely 
follows the horse, whilst the 
pig has about twice the dog’s 
brain capacity against o\er 
two hundred pounds of pork 
Both the elephant and whale 
have enormous, and richly con- 
voluted, brains The elephant’s 
weighs fifteen pounds, but the 
brain to body ratio is only one 
in si\ hundred The hundred 
foot long blue whale’s must be 
infinitely less 

These iconoclast figures may 
perhaps seem to show our old 
favourites in a disappointing 
light On the contrary, mam- 
malian intelligence generally 
was never better There is a 
boom in brains so far as the 
beasts are concerned Since the 
dawn of the mammals, far back 
in the twilight of the dinosaurs, 
over a hundred million years 
ago, the brain has been steadily 
in the ascendant Bulk and 
armaments baie waxed and 
waned, but mentality has gone 
marching on Life has been 
more and more a war of wits 
The modern horse, dog, ele- 
phant and a hundred other 
familiar forms are served far 
better mentally m proportion 
lo their bulk than were their 


predecessors, or the many once- 
abundant monsters, that have 
left no lining representatives 
Yet the poor brains of the giant 
sloth and rhino-like titanotheres 
were outstanding advancements 
on those of the largest reptiles 
of Jurassic days the 

dinosaurs 

The famous diplodocus, for 
example, had only about two 
pounds of brain to forty tons 
beef, whilst the stegosaur, 
twelve feet high at the hips, 
with a yard high crest of spines 
had such a feeble brain (two 
and a half ounces) that it relied 
on an enormously larger auxi- 
liary nerve centre m its hip 
region to ensure correct steer- 
ing for Its after-carnage and 
the enforcement of orders from 
the head office, so to speak 

The mere shape of a brain 
seems to affect its intrinsic 
value little In the unhappily 
obliterated Lollegeof Surgeons’ 
museum was a wonderful series 
of human skulls, distorted to 
the fashionable dictates of 
various tribes, yet m no way 
impaired apparently as think- 
ing machines ith them were 
shown the brains of the mathe- 
matician, Professor Charles 
Babbage, and a cast of the 
brain case of Dean Swift, con- 
cerning which last the guide 
book had a significant 
passage, disposing incidentally 
of the notorious crank, Framr 
Joseph Gall, father of phreno- 
logy Of ibis brain the re^ 
mark was made that it wfts — 
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** of mediocre size and 
common shape, quite unlike 
the products of the brain which 
the cast represents Many 
more brains of men with 
specially developed faculties 
must be preserved for investi- 
gation before any definite 
statement can be made as to 
relationships between a parti- 
cular part of the brain and the 
manifestation of a particular 
facultv 

The truth is, at least concern- 
ing the lower animals, that in 
assessing intelligence the 
ordmar) man is too easily in- 
fluenced by first appearances 
That immense facade of the 
elephantine forehead, the lofty 
nobihtv of theleomne brow, is 
in the one case largely due to a 
series of empty cavities, in the 
other a mass of fur, fat, and 
jaiv muscles 

The often elaborate avian 
courtship no less intricate 


home making and amazing 
migratory feats have given 
many birds reputations for 
intelligence wholly belied by 
their almost reptilian brains 
Viewed dispassionately, many 
of their activities are to be 
classed as little superior to the 
automatic behaviour of inaects 
As for the invertebrates gene- 
rally, the more one inquires into 
their cerebral development the 
more one realises the quite 
un)uslifiable degree to which 
we too often humanise them 
Many people still put a smash- 
ed fly on the same plane as a 
crippled dog Dickens long 
ago debunked the bee as a 
model of intelligently applied 
industry But how, for in- 
stance, can one speak of a 
crab’s “ intelligence ” when its 
chief nerve centre merely 
controls its many legs ^ 

The F leld 


city man was somewhat depressed the fact that he had been 

^ blackballed when hia proposal for membership to a certain club had 
been balloted on The one blactcballs had been sufficient to disqualify him 
‘Never mind’ said his more philosophical acquaintance, ‘my name once 
got fifteen blackballs when there were only fourteen members Apparently 
even the waiter didn’t like the sound of me^’ 

I N a country church an absent-minded verger was showing two late strangers 

into a pew, when the preacher announced his text ‘Paul we know and 
Apollos we know, but who are these 

‘Just two commercialB from the Red Lion, sir,’ answered the verger 

A golfer, looking rather distraught, asked permisaion to dnve through 
‘^I hope yon don’t mind,” he said, am In rather a hnrry , my wife 
IS dangerooalj ill ” 



Slap In The Face 


There is to me always somethms fascinating about a 
wcll-bnied slap in the face — provided^ of course, that the 
face IS not my own. I am told that as a youngman — a 
very young man, I used to lean well out of the pram so 
as not to miss a passmg baby* and was for some time the 
terror of our suburban locality and a young fiend in the 
eyes of all local mothers and nurses save my own 
Parental persuasion must effectively have checked this 
ufantile sadism for today I am the mildest of men. Yet 
the face>slap still fascmates It either starts or ends 
something — a challenge to mortal combat, an admom- 
tion to the amorous by outraged womanhood Often it is 
the latter 


FRIEDL BARAS 


1 remember in Belgrade one 
evening after dinner dan- 
gling my legs from a high stool 
in the bar of the Srpski Krai] 
^n English acquaintance sug- 
gested going somewhere “It s 
a bit of a dive, ' he said 

The dive proved to be a 
basement cabaret It was full 
of over-painted girls, and slen- 
der Balkan beaux whose job 
was to entertain lone ladies 
There were tables round the 
dance-floor, and behind the 
band a bar whete we were 
joined by two Hungarian girls 
I bought them a drink, and one 
of them told us she was an 
acrobatic dancer 

“ You may spik to me in 
English please,” she said to my 
companion 


This drew the caustic retort 
that he had no desire to &peak 
to her in any language 

She turned away flushed 
with anger, but suddenly sv^ung 
round again 

“You are verv rude to s>ay 
like that’ I think maybe you 
like to speak your language 
Now I will not spik with you ” 
He sipped his drink in an 
uncomfortable silence Con- 
versation with girls of this type is 
usually what you care to make 
It, but It can be interesting 
since all of them live on the 
ground floor of life Seme are 
out-and-out prostitutes, others 
the mistresses of Serbs who 
don’t object to them working A 
these places where they recefYer 
a percentage on all dnnks 
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served lo ihemselves and their 
Gen tlemen^fr lends As the 
profit on whisky, gin, Lqueurs, 
Balkan champagne, etc , is not 
inconsiderable, most of the 
girls concentrate on that side 
of the business It is seldom 
long before they suggest the 
‘pri>ate room’ where no one 
intrudes save a waiter who 
serves champagne only That 
kind of an evening is liable to 
be e\i>ensive — even in Belgrade 

The acrobatic dancer finished 
her drink m silent fuiy ‘ Then 
I Vkill go,” she announced, 
‘since \ou are so rude ” 

*‘Mv dear girl, I just don’t 
want to talk I’m not even 
beginning to be rude ’ 

“\ou are’ 

“ I m not 

The matter might have ended 
there if a passing Serb had not 
chosen that moment to pinch 
the girl where she was resting 
The result was a face-smack 
that rang through the room like 
a pistol-shot 

Mv friend’s tacilurnitv left 
him 

“Oh w onderful he exclaim- 
ed, as the Serb recoiled rub- 
bing his cheek “My aunt, 
what a beauty^ That girTs got 
spirit ” 

I thought there would be 
trouble, but the Serb retired 
after threatening to have the 
girl sent oat of the country 


“Can he do that I asked 
her 

She tossed her head “May- 
be, if he 18 rich and has friends 
m the government 1 do not 
know heem and I do not care 
never stay long and I go 
soon to Budapest ’ 

“Have a drink said my 
friend 

“No, for your rudeness I will 
not drink with you ” 

“Oh rot Here, waiter ^ 
some more whisky ” 

A pale dawn was stealing 
through the deserted streets as 
1 returned to the hotel From 
my window 1 watched the sun 
battling with a pink haM that 
obscured the big steel barges 
on the Sava, and the smoke of 
paddle-steamers weaving black 
patterns on the thick white 
blanket that was spread over 
the whole of the plain beyond 
the Danube In Belgrade life 
was slowly awakening Those 
Gipsy shoe-blacks by the rail- 
way station would soon be 
tapping on the pavement with 
their brushes Peasants, who 
came in convoys with grapes 
and farm produce, would have 
paid their tolls outside the 
capital and be busy arranging 
their stalls in the market place 
It was a pleasant life that I 
knew well m those happy days 
before the Nazi terror swept 
the Balkans and incidentally 
deposited me one evening far 
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far away in Uie comfort of the 
Harbour Bar in Bombay 

I didn’t recognise her at first, 
and probab]y woujd not have 
done at all bat for a resounding 
face-emack delivered effectively 
to some tipsy bystander When 
the hubbub had subsided 1 
asked a friend who she was 

“She’s married to ,”he 

replied, and mentioned the name 
of a very prominent Indian 


personage “Bit of a tartar ! 
should say ” 

On my way out I paused 
beside her “You haven’t 
changed much,” I murmured 

“i do not understand, ’ she 
replied coldly, and without 
recognition 

I did not press the point 
When face-slapping is in 
fashion I am ever mindful of 
my own 


A LIAR HUSBAND 

•7OBEIDE, a beautiful Arab woman, had a very jealous husband He 

hated to tear hunself away from her to make his pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but It was necessary 

When bidding her farewell he said “Think of me all the time, my 
dove, light of my life, and don’t be unfaithful to me If you are, I shall 
know nght away, because a hump will grow on my back” 

Zobeide promised everything W hen her husband returned, she greeted 
him most affecUonately In the embrace she felt his back and then cned 
Out laughingly ‘ Oh, darling, what a liar you are' ’ 


^•HE was a wise old French mother, somewhere in France and her ears 

^ caught the excited cries of her lively and pretty daughter, saying 
‘The Boches are between, here come the brave Australians’” 

Promptly mamma ordered “You lock up all the poultry, and go and 
hide in the cellar’’ 


midnight wind whistled sadly down the street, but the belated 

^ reveller took no heed of that With his hat off, he stood with his 
■eyes fixed on an advertisement hoarding, and lustily sang the National 
Anthem 

“Not BO much of it,” said the immediate rozzer “We don't mind you 
being loyal, bat don’t make such a noise about it at this time of night ” 

The loyal one pomted to the well known poster of a beautiful ladj 
seated in her bath 

“See her^” he whispered, oonfidenUally “Well, I’m emging National 
Anthem — make her stand up!” 
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tDIUD BY D C SttAtt 


Entertainment or Headache! 


I T IS unfortunate that an 
extraordinary ‘film dic- 
tionary’ has not yet been 
'written to re\eal the glaring 
inconsistencies that e'v;ist bet- 
ween the meaning and signi- 
ficance of certain terms as they 
are generally reckoned and 
the meaning and significance 
of the same when related to 
Indian films In any case it 
IS quite time some consider- 
ation IS gi\en in this direction 
so as to avoid unnecessary ('') 
confusion m the minds of 
many For, it will have to be 
admitted that our films have 
precisely set up a theory — all 
their own — according to which 
things assume quite the oppos- 
ite meaning A striking — and 
typical too — evidence is that of 
the word “entertainment ” 
What tomes have been written on 
this word’ Nay, it has been 
discussed threadbare But the 
fact IS mdisputable that this 
“entertainment” which is 
supposed to be the primary 
function of every motion picture 
but 18 actually distorted beyond 
comprehension m its present- 


ation on the Indian screen, has 
so often been a headache to 
us that today one is not surpris- 
ed if it lb looked upon vnth 
a natural feeling of disgust by 
more and more of those whom 
it has been deceiving under a 
sham and unworthy claim that 
has been limitless \nd the 
‘film dictionary,’ I suggest, 
will — most appropnatelv, 1 
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should say — ha>e to define the 
w<wd entertainment as an 
headache’ 

Poseiblj a film producer — 
aa IS said of a government in 
India — ceases to be one if he 
does a sensible thing Some 
time back one of our very 
prominent producers — as he 
had nothing else to do — came 
out with a blatant article con- 
clusively' asserting that the 
“mibSion of the movies was to 
educate’ and had to be ton- 
fronted with not leso than a 
dozen rejoinders cr\ing cyni- 
cally “No sir, no sir, it i*- 
to entertain ’ Imagine how 
paradoxical it appears when 
on the one hand you propagate 
the wondrous achievemenlb of 
the Soviet and even the Nazis 
in the direction of ''*education 
through the film ’ and, at the 
same time, on the other hand, 
you are not prepared to let 
those who aim at revolutioniz- 
ing vour primitive pattern of 
“Sajan-Sajni’ entertainment 


do It — far from encouraging 
them Surely one cannot 
profit anywhere without having 
to sacrifice something or other 
And It 18 only m the sense that 
this worn-out, purposeless,, 
silly and nauseating character 
of the stuff doled out to us in 
the form of “entertainment 
should be substituted by a 
healthy, progressive and 
educatiie trend that oflForts 
need to be welcomed and 
mobilized so as to gel rid of 
the present day yogue of 
demoralizing, degenerating 
“entertainment “ 

Educative Entertainment 

\ country like India with 
Its cursed and henditary 
multiplicity of Ignorance 
biiperstitJon, orthodow, lUitt- 
raev and what not calls for 
even more resourceful, per- 
sistent and widespread con- 
centration On the issue of 
educative entertainment than 
am other country Actuallv 



“ISHARA*" 

TRINITY 

Mr O R D Wadia, 
producsr, Mr Manek 
1*1 Chnnilal, diatri' 
butor and lAr Vaaaot 
Maratb*, publicist of 
‘ Isb«r«'' Tba 
last (sitting) is 
Mra. Wadis 


Unprecedetitedf Memorable, New Novel 

TREBLE WORLD RECORD 

Made by a MOTION PICTURE > 
SSSPEAKERSI eLANGUAGESn THOttASIll 

At the ‘Pabhc Dobale’ and ‘Eloculioa CompeliUon on the much- 
talked of picture Ishara’ on \ugust 15 at the ‘Deccan’ Talkie‘s in 
Poona (where the picture is now running into lllh Week) aa many as 
% apeakers of both seices and of varried ages and professions took 
part They Spoke in English, Gujarathi, Marathi, Urdu and Hindi 
The Debate lasted for well nigh 7 hours from 7 in the mofning to 4 m 
the evening ’ 


Psever before was such 
enthusiasm and admira- 
tion was evoked by any 
other picture ' Mias 
S^ EHPRABH4 
PRADHAN, the well- 
known star, who acted as 
the CHIEF JUDGE, 


2 % 


could not help expr«as* 
log her admiration for 
the high standard of the 
debate and for the 
intelligence, earnestness 
and eloquence of the 
debaters The sittings 
only of the 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT, AMERICAN SENATE and 
INDIAN CONGRESS 


Continue for 
as long in s 
day as the 
debate on 
MSHARA” 



Now in its 
Non-stop 4th 
Month 

Daily 4*30, 
7-15, 10 p m 

Sunday and 
Monday 
Matinee 2pm 


S W ASTIK aONK AY. 
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100 «OH!”S 
100 ‘‘AH!”S 
100 “00H!”S 

«• an entranc»d world taw 
and heard 
Its own Favounte since 
"KHANDAN * 



NURJEHAN 


in 



INDIA r C RELCASC 


with 

WASOOO — MAYA DEVI. 
Atakananda, Zilloo, Jamthadii 
hfow at 

IMPERIAL 


itg juat the reverse The 
unstinted aduevemants of the 
Indian film m popularizmg our 
“lingua- franca’* not only 
speaks volumes for its power, 
potentiality and prospects but 
is a proof-positive that it can 
fulfil other important duties as 
well if only allowed to do so 
When, for instance, a producer 
like Mr Winayak is not only 
content with expressing his 
convictions that “comedy and 
music and devotion are not 
the only sort of entertainment 
the public like and that human 
dramas of the Earth, problems 
of society and tragedies of life 
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«an also be relished,” but 
^iuplays the daring spirit and 
courage behind those convic- 
<tions by giving us a ftlm like 
Child,” we have at least 
the consolation of not being 
■alone in our struggle for 
educative entertainment Let 
•»thcre be others, more progress- 
~ive and less self-interested, 
4o follow hi3 example leaving 
"the traditional “hit-makers 
to stew m their own juice 

Civilian Morale 

One really noteworthy as- 
’pect of the ever-increasing 
popularity of our films does 
«iot seem to have been given 
adequate attention While 


everyday sees more and more 
of our masses flocked at the 
theatres which pride themselves 
for “House Full” boards, what 
18 one’s reaction to the spec- 
tacle Well, it is nothing but 
the rude, barbarous, demented 
and almost shameless behavi- 
our of speciallv the juvenile 
folks of the so-called lower- 
class c-ommunitv v^hich is pain- 
fully conspicuous and totally 
dominates the entire atmosphere 
and surroundings Why, oh 
why, can’t we do something to 
make them understand civilian 
morale and that how utterly 
essential it is lor every indi- 
vidual to folio -V certain rules 
and regulations that contribute 




WADIA MOVIETONE 

Again to the Fore 
NOW Th*y Lead in Extending 
the Zone for Indian Films — 


ANKH-KI-SHARM 


The Chosen Picture 
IS the first of their 
Series under Greater 
Wadia Programme 

FJ^OAf 10th SEPT AT 


Starring 

GREAT PRITHVrRAJ, 
TRILOKE KAPUR. 
KAUSHALYA MOTI, 
AGHA & MEERA 

Director BA.LWANT BHATT 
A “Doitjlof” Release 

CAPITOL 
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to decency, discipbne and 
good-bteeding ^ can’t 

our filme teach them the worth 
of their existence as human 
beings, which is no less signi- 
ficant than that of any of the 
higher gentry ^ 

It IS not unknown how an 
average fan belonging to the 
masses will manage — at all 
costs and under whatever 
circumstances — to collect a 
certain amount to buy a ticket 
for the premiere show of 
a new film, although he and his 
family may have to go with- 
out food for a couple of days 
And ns he comei out of the 
theatre, what benefit has he 
derived from the entertainment 
he strove bilterlj to procure at 
such a heavy price 

Let the film teach the masses 
their own lessons of LIFE 
instead of further enhancing 
their weaknesses Let us help 
them to use their hard-earned 
money for something invaluable 
that the> badl> need and 


deserve and will stand them Mh 
good stead in future Yes, 
let’s first begin doing it if not 
through instructive and edu- 
cational films, then at least by 
means of healthy and whole- 
some entertainment 

By ‘FILMAN' 

“RAJA” 

R unning at the local 

Novelty IS “ Raja 
Kishore Sahu’s latest reniarit- 
able venture for the Phimima 
Productions, after his success 
m “Kunwara Bap,” a film 
which is at once radical in its 
outlook and daring in its 
conception In “Raja ’ Kishoie 
Sahu has given us an entirely 
different - from - the - ordinary- 
rut story and also vindicated,, 
through its presentation, his 
claim as an intellectual artiste- 
The film has been released 
through New India Pictures’’ 
Corporation 

“Raja” — unlike what the 
name suggests — is the story of 
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A TOPPING CAST 
IN THE YEAR’S 
TOP ENTERTAINMENT 


! 

1 

♦ 

♦ ASHOK KUMAR 

♦ VEENA SITARA 

♦ YAKUB + KUMAR 

MEHBOOB 

PRODUCTIONS 




KAJMA 


4^ow Record Houses 

THROUGHOUT I^DIA 

MINERVA 

Daily af 2-30, 5, 7-30 & 10 

A CAlcvtte F. He l eii a e. 


a ‘VebeV who deFiecl t very- 
thing that was against the 
interests of the poor and the 
sufifenng A=5 such the hero 
of the picture who makes him- 
self famous and endearing by 
his rare qualities of kiadness 
sympathy and feeling of 
fellowship, IS almost adored 
hv many whose companionship 
he sought m the slums His 
characterization as a cynical 
writer who had the strange 
conviction that he should write 
not for the world but for him- 
self and his whims, is an 
excellent portrayal of an indi- 
vidual who reckoned art abo\e 
all considerations and whose 
constant quest for a belter and 
nobler life — life where not 
monej alone but love and 
humanity would reign supreme 
— ^became the keynote of 
his greatness which ultimately 
won him the Noble prize aa 
the author of an epoch-making 
hook, and together with it his 
beloved Bela Rani who had 
shared both his miseries and 
happiness 

In the leading roles, both 
Kishore Sahu and Protima 
DasGupta have done immense 
justice to their respective roles 
and their performanccB are 
sQre to be popular with the 
masses There are numerous 
interesting aitittUons to main- 
tain the snepense and con- 
sistency ^ plot ^ the 
picture provides a goaa deal 
of entertainiuent The dances 
' and music, ih particular, conln- 
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buted by Protirna are an 
impot-tant highlight of the film 

“ANKH-KI-SHARM” 

U NDER the new arrangement 
agreed upon between 
Da\^lat Corporation, Ltd , and 
the Globe Theatres, Ltd , the 
Capitol Theatre near Bon 
Bunder, Fort will shortly 
begin Its programme of shoviing 
Indian Films, with ’Wadia 
Movietone’s “ \nkh-ki-Sharm” 
starring Pnthviraj, Kaushalya, 
Trilok Kapoor, Nayampally, 
comedian Agha, Nalini Gupte 
and an all-star cast The 
Dawlats have also arranged 
additional simultaneous re- 
leases of the picture at Poona, 
Sholapur and Surat 

‘ Ankh-ki-Sharra” js a higb- 
]> entertaining domestic story 
with amusing turns and twists. 


that moves with lightning speeif*. 
combining thought-grippmg^ 
narration, healthy wit lauA 
humour skilfully with melo- 
dious duets, happy songs ancE 
tappy dances It is J B H-. 
Wadia’s special social hit 
which IS bound to entertaiifr 
masses and th* classes alikfr 
to their utmost depth of human, 
interest 

''NADAN” 

B ringing back to tbe- 

screen Nurjehan, the 
popular star, for the first time 
after her sensational debut in 
“Khandan,** A B Productions' 
“Nadan, ’ released at the 
Imperial, tells the simple story 
of two youths who preferred 
going their own way rather 
than succumbing to the desire 
of their parents *‘Nadan” has 
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plenty of exciting situations^ 
gags and laughter, besides 
The entertainment appeal of 
the film has been all the more 
enhanced, by the six popular 
songs eung by Nurjehan which 
are sure to be a rage with 
music fans “Nadan’ has been 
ably directed by Zia Sarhadi, 
who made himself popular in 
his very first attempt at direc- 
tion m Sagar’s “Bhole Bhale ” 
The supporting cast includes 
Masood, Mayadevi, Zilloo and 
Jamshetji, all of whom acquit 
themselves creditably 

"RAM RAJYA” 

R ightly dedicated to the 
memory of the late 
Mr Aundhkar, whose services 
to the Prakash are so well- 
known and who had adapted 
the story of "Ram Rajya ’ from 
the original Ramayana, "Ram 
Rajya’ which was recently 
released at the Super Cinema 
IS definitely a sure-fire box- 
office hit, as much, if not more, 
remarkable and appealing as 
their “Bharat Milap 

It IS abundantly replete with 
the many essential ingredients 
that go to the making of mvtho- 
logicals whose success becomes 
a foregone conoluaion even 
before its going on the sets’ 
"Ram Rfljya” creates and 
mamtauia all along mtense 
u^terest owing to its n^anifold 
and abounding appeal and 
truly go r g e w i B ^presentatton 


•‘NAMASTE^’ 

A MAN’S intellect IS suppos- 
ed to be judged by his 
ability to disagree without 
being disagreeable’ Probably 
that must have been the mam 
idea of tbe author as well as 
the directors in developing the 
characterization of asti m 
Kardar Productions scrump- 
tuous marital comedy 
"Namaste, now in full swing 
at the local West End in its 
second month For, all his 
pursuits, as one sees them, in 
winning over his lady-love 
(played by Protima Das Gupta) 
without in the least allowing 
her to be conscious of the 
same, are nothing if not 
revealing a genuine sense of 
humour that eventually over- 
comes the latter’s ever-bursting 
temperament 
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iN War Time Demurrage repreicnts a 1= s to you a loss 
Mo the Railways ard more important still a lo^ to the 
country s war effort 

Heavy Demurrage D*t's invariably mean that the wagons 
allotted for your goods are not being loaded and unloaded 
as promptly as they should be Do you ever inquire 

into the reason for this ? Are you sure that all such delays 
are unavoidable ? Your forwarding and clearing staff or 

agents can help to minimise them by simple precautionary 
measures such as ascertaining the liltely time of arrival of 
consignments or when wagons will be made available for 
loading and by arranging beforehand to clear the traffic 
immediately 
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“NO FOE, NO FRIEND ... ALL OF US ARE EQUALS !’ 

THAT'S THE MESSAGE OF INDIA'S GREATEST VAISHNAV SAINl 
SHREE FILMS' DEVOTIONAL EPIC 

«^IWIIU 

(PR01>UCED AT NEW THEATRES STUDIO. CALCUTTA) 

A 

DIRECTED BY DEBAKI BOSE 

Starring BIMEN BANNERJI, RADHARANI C CHHAYADEVI 
ALL WORLD D^TRIBUTiON RiOHTS CONTROLLED BY 

NEW INDIA PICTURES CORPORATION LTD 
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ANNOUISCEMEJST 


We regret to have to announce 
AN INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF 
THE ASIATIC DIGEST. Hitherto, 
whilst every other publication^ without 
exception, had increased its price with 
a corresponding increase in the price 
of printing paper, the Digest Readers 
have been in the unique position of 
being able to buy their copy at the 
original price of As 8 This was 
partly due to the fact that we had 
large stocks of paper reserve As long 
as these stocks lasted, we refrained 
from increasing the price But now 
we have to buy printing paper at a 
much higher rate than we have 
hitherto paid We are, therefore, 
reluctantly compelled to increase 
our price TEMPORARILY to ANS 12 
per copy from the next issue of 
this publication 
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r S creation of Hind Cycle 
IS a rare achievement 
of Indian industrial enter- 
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every way 
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India Can Beat Japan 


Mr SINGH was for many yean awociated with 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr Nehru in their effort* to 
ofatam for India complete freedom from Britain For 
the pa«t few year* Mr Siaffb ha* carried on the 
fight in America Thi* article reprcient* hi* personal 
views on a controversial subject 


SIRDAR J J SINGH 


I NDIA occupies the most 
strategic position on the 
continent of Asia in our war 
against Japan On its eastern 
border lies Burma and next to 
Burma is China ’^nd from 
the Chinese coast, at raanj 
points, Japan lies at easy 
bombing distance In short, if 
we could occupy this Chinese 
coast line, then bombers could 
shuttle to and fro and blast the 
islands of Japan into smithe- 
reens 

It i& being generally conceded 
that It would be very costly in 
time and m money and in the 
lives of American boys if we 
were to try and reach Japan by 
jumping from island to island 
To witness — we occupied 
Guadalcanal more than seven 
months ago, and yet Guadal- 
canal 18 a far cry from the 
main islands of Japan 

Therefore, it is being realiz- 
ed that probably the best way 
to reach the heart of Japan 
will be to get close to it by 


land Excepting Russia, the 
only other adjacent territory is 
the Chinese coast line And 
the only way to reach that 
Chinese coast line near Japan 
would be to launch an offensive 
from India into Burma, and 
after driving the Japanese out 
of Burma, to go into eastern 
China and join hands with the 
forces of General Chiang Kai- 
bhek In short, the only 
possible and feasible way to 
reach and attack the very heart 
of Japan is to use this contigu- 
ous territory — India — Burma 
— China 

And It IS at this point that 
the importance of India in this 
war begins to look large Of 
course, India has been at war 
with the Axis since September, 
1939 Indian troops have 
been fighting and are fighting 
on all fronts Their military 
prowess has been recognized 
by Marshall Wavell down- 
wards Indian industries are 
working day and night turning 
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our war materials and are sup- 
plying the needs of the United 
Nations in the Middle East and 
other fronts But India’s heart 
18 not in the war India’s 
popular leaders are in jails 
Indians feel resentful and dis- 
trustful They cannot figure 
out this paradox that on one 
hand they are asked to eacnfice 
their all for the cause of free- 
dom and on the other hand 
they are denied that very free- 
dom 

India hates Japan When 
Japan attacked China, India, 
under the leadership of the 
most powerful and popular 
party, the Indian National 
Congress, w as the first and only 
Country that launched a nation- 
wide bo\colt of Japanese goods 
India wants to take the lead m 
the fight against Japan If 
only her millions could he 
given the necessary incentive, 
if only they could believe that 
they were really fighting for the 
cause of freedom, including 
their own Then, overnight, a 
new spirit would prevail in thib 
aub-continent Four hundred 
million enthusiastic allies 
would be found to work in the 
fields and to work m the fac- 
tories and to fight on thebattle- 
fronts An army of ten million 
strong, healthy Indians could 
be raised without any difficulty 
But you cannot expect the 
Indian to put their heart and 
soul into this war to free 
Poland and Luxemburg and 


others when they ihemselvea are 
kept in subjugation 

When, early in 1942, bombs 
fell in Rangoon 600,0tt0 
workers in Calcutta and its 
industrial environs left their 
tools and ran away into the 
interior of the country Can 
you blame them? Why should 
they stay and be bombed’ For 
the sake of a measlv job’ No 
that would be unfair to expect 
But one could create a spirit of 
martyrdom in these very 
workers by telling them that 
they were free people fighting 
for their country and for their 
homes and for their mother 
and sister With that kind of 
ideological outlook, bombs 
could fall and the Indian 
worker would not leave his 
post 

Just as the bombs fell and 
the Chinese worker, the Russian 
worker, and the English worker 
did not leave his post But 
you must give the people of 
India an Idea to fight and die 
for 

In my humble judgment, one 
of the reasons that the United 
Nations are not launching an 
all-out oflfensive against Burma 
IB due to the political deadlock 
in India How can we attack 
Burma or expect co-operation 
from the Burmese ’ When 
Japan attacked Burma, the 
Burmese sided with the 
Japanese against the British 
and fifth columnists were 
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Tanipant all over Burma Food- 
stocks were stolen or removed, 
wells were poisoned so that 
British troops might not gfet 
food or water The debacle in 
Burma and the *‘hell of a 
beating” that allied troops got 
was due more to help rendered 
by Burmese to Japanese than 
to an^ Japanese superior mili- 
tary qualities or achievements 

To]o of Japan has just an- 
nounced that they are going to 
^ive complete freedom to 
Burma and that Burma will be 
a free country However, in- 
formation that has leaked out 
■of Burma would indicate that 

many Burmese are not satisfied 
with the bona fides of the 
Japanese, or the treatment 

accorded to them by the 

Japanese But what have we 

offered the Burmese'^ Isn’t 
the choice before the Burmese 
the same, to be ruled by either 
the British or the Japanese^ 

Now, if Britain could pro- 
claim that India will be a 
completely free country after 
the war to form her own consti- 
tution and to be the master of 
her destiny, and the popular 
Indian leaders are immediately 
released and a coalition govern- 
ment of all parties and persons 
who command the love, affec- 
tion and respect of the Indian 
people 16 formed then the 
present deadlock would be 
Broken Then let the Indian 
troops form the speaHiead of 


the attack on Burma and let the 
Indians tell the Burmese 
“Look ' We are free people 
now, and we have come to help 
you to attain your freedom 
Britain has given us our 
freedom, so you can trust 
British promises now ” 1 

would wager anything that 
under these conditions the 
Burmese would turn against the 
Japanese and would join the 
Allies in driving out the 
Japanese from Burma 

Such a step would have 
moral ramifications not only in 
Burma, but throughout \sia 
It would galv anize the people 
of Asia, more than a billion of 
them It would create faith 
in the hearts of the people of 
Iraq, Iran, Malaya, Siam, Java 
and give renewed strength to 
our brave allies, the Chinese 

Will Britain perform this 
belated act of justice to Indian 
in the name of freedom‘s If 
she does, her leaders will go 
down in history as great men 
who raised England’s moral 
stature in the eyes of the whole 
world Such a step will des- 
troy the effects of the Japanese 
slogan, “^sia for the Asiatics,” 
which truly means “Asia for 
the Japanese ” By this one 
stroke, Japan’s fate can be 
sealed and quick victory 
assured for the United Nations 
and a free India 

Pic 
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Wm WaveU Take the 
Initiative? 


T he reported possibility of 
an early offensive against 
Japan on the Burma front and 
the impending change of tenure 
At the Viceregal Lodge m Delhi 
have served to hnng India once 
again into the focus of world 
attention And in certain 
quarters 'there is a keen ex- 
pectancy too that big develop- 
ments are in the offing and that 
the face of unfortunate India 
might change in the near 
future 

These optimists argue in the 
first place that a new offensive 
against the Japanese hordes 
from the Indian side would 
pre-suppose the creation oi 
conditions favourable for the 
success of such a venture and 
the prevention of another fiasco 
such as we had last year And 
one of the conditions which 
they have persuaded themselves 
to be of paramount importance 
18 the conciliation of India 
The other argument which these 
optimists use is that a new 
Viceroy might very likely begin 
hiB career with a* gesture such 
AS will win over the Indian 
people 

Let us now examine the first 
argument It is undeniable 
that a contented and co-opera- 


tive India would mean a great 
asset to the Allied forces when 
they undertake their Burma 
campaign But if Churchill 
and Rooseielt should think that 
they can do v^ithout '^ndian 
support and still make a 
success of iheir campaign^ there 
is no reason bevond the 
purely moral and altruielic, 
why they should be in a hurry 
to settle the Indian question 
As for altruistic motives in 
world affairs, the less 
said the bettei More- 
over, It IS possible that both 
Churchill and Roosevelt have 
argued themselves into the 
belief that to rake up the 
troublesome Indian question 
at this stage might mean a 
definite disadvantage to the 
Allied forces, poised for a 
fresh offensive in Burma To 
both these statesman, the open- 
ing of the Indian problem 
might appear like the beginning 
of a long senes of communal 
wranghngs in thi'^ country, re- 
criminations and even open 
hostilities, which could scarcely 
be helpful to their cause 

BRENDAN BRACKEN'S 
STATEMENT 

Anyway, this is the impres- 
sion that one gets from that 
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much-publicised statement 
made by Brendan Bracken in 
■\raerica soon after the Quebec 
Conference The hopes of 
many a politician in India weie 
centred on the Quebec Confer- 
ence When It became known 
that the Conference was con 
centratmg its attention on the 
problem of dealing 'with Japan 
as early as possible, the hopes 
rose higher And then when 
It vfas announced that not onl'j 
the military aspects of the pro- 
blem, but the political ones as 
well had been considered, the 
hopes rose highest What 
could the term ‘political as- 
pects,’ though vague, signify but 
India, the most important and 
most urgent of those aspects^ 
Then came\the disillusion- 
ment when quite a crowd 
in this c^juntrj ex- 
pecting Churchill to make 
the moat magnanimous ges- 
ture of Ins life-time to 
subject India, butted in 
Brendan Bracken with a 
statement which, though ap- 
parentlj backed only by the 
authority that the Information 
Munster of Britain can com- 
mand, has clarified the policy 
of the British Government to 
India as no other recent 
statement has done 
Mr Brendan Bracken said 
with an astonishing bluntness 
that the Indian problem had 
been safely cold-storaged for 
the duration of the war 
And his reason for this cold- 
storaging was that the 


British Government was un- 
willing to make India a scene 
of controversy and altercation 
when Allied operations against 
Japan were impending 

BRITISH refrigerator 

If It 18 remembered that 
Mr Brendan Bracken has 
been so closely associated with 
Churchill as to be almost his 
mouthpiece and that he was 
throughout present at the 
Quebec Conference, one does 
not have to look long for 
the source and authority of 
his statement 

So India has been put in 
the British refrigerator, and 
authontativelv too But it did 
not come as a surprise to 
many thinking men in this 
country A. state of refriger- 
ation had existed for long here 
The policy adopted by the 
Indian Government, the utter- 
ances of many British 
politicians and the general 
atmosphere prevailing in this 
country were all such as induce 
the feeling that the solution of 
the Indian deadlock was some- 
thing that was too remote, if 
not too problematic, to be 
thought of before the war The 
Indian problem had been 
allowed to stagnate And 
official pronouncements on the 
subject betrayed a casualness 
of thought and leisureliness of 
pace that could not have left 
any deductive mind in doubt- 
Wliat Mr Brendan Bracken 
did by his statement was to 
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remove even the slightest doubt 
on the subject and put the 
whole position in the clearest 
language possible 

WA YELL’S SYMPATHY 

But India’s optimists are 
really invincible They slur 
over Brendan Bracken’s frank 
words and rely on their other 
argument that a new Viceroy, 
especially a man like Field- 
Marshall Wavell, IS bound to 
initiate a new policy 

It has to be admitted that 
Wavell has so far been careful 
to speak sympathetically about 
India in his public speeches 
He has not only spoken of his 
love for our country and people 
and his deep debt of gratitude 
to the land where he spent 
some of the most eventful years 
of his life, but has also said 
that he has the fullest sympathj 
for Indian aspirations and that 
he IS aware of the public 
feeling that those aspirations 
should be realised at the 
earliest possible date Some 
time back, he even remarked 
that the solution of the Indian 
problem need not await the 
end of the war These are 
certainly hope-inspiring word^ 
from the Viceroy-to-be 

And it may be also true as 
some British journals have 
been insisting that Wavell is 
not the man to be bound by 
routine or traditions, that he 
has the courage and imagina- 
tion necessary for undertaking 
bold experiments Moreover, 


an impatient, fresh and venture- 
some military mmd may be, m 
certain respects, better fitted 
to cut across the perplexing 
entanglements of the Indian 
problem and go to the heart of 
the matter than a cool, calculat- 
ing and argumentative political 
mind I am also prepared to 
imagine that Wavell is so 
greatly inspired by the life of 
Lord Allenhy whom he served 
long that he may even be 
dreaming of following his 
master s generous Egyptian 
example in this country 

IMPORTANT FACTORS 

But against this optimistic 
background must be examined 
some important factors which 
carry a different meaning The 
most striking of them we have 
already examined — the inspired 
statement of Brendan Bracken 
There have been other state- 
ments loo which point to the 
same conclusion that the 
Indian problem is as good 
as cold-storaged for the 
period of the war Mr Attlee, 
Mr Amery, Lord Cran- 
borne and a host of other 
British public men have 
expressed themselves in terms 
which convey the same idea, 
that the Indian problem is 
DO longer being treated as 
urgent The British Govern- 
ment and the British people 
are too pre-occupied with ihexr 
recent victories, said an M 
P the other day, to think, 
of India They will now go- 
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on winning more find more 
victories imd getting more 
-and more preoccupied ivith 
thenif probably at the same 
Ume thinking less and less of 
India 

OUTLOOK IS different 

The world situation has 
changed Things are not as 
black as they were when 
Sir Stafford Cripps flew to 
India with his famous offer 
Then the Nazi army was 
advancing east and Japan was 
about to pounce on India 
India had become vitally 
important to the Allied cause 


Even then the British 
Government was not too eager 
to yield to the Indian point 
of view 

Today, the outlook is much 
belter for the Allied powers 
Nazidom is tottering and 
Japan is no longer the menace 
that it once was India’s 
strategic importance has con- 
siderably declined 

If even in these changed 
circumstances, Wavell should 
attempt to solve the Indian 
deadlock and capture the 
Indian masses, it will be a 
very pleasant surprise indeed 


¥ EWIS C\RROLL, full of whimsicalities and insighl into ihe minds of 

his many child triends once wrote a birthday letter to a young 
acquaintance 1 understand, he wrote, ‘that your birthday takes place 
next week and I intend to drink xour health on that day’ So, if the 
doctor calls to see you and says Poor little girl she has quite lost her 
health, ’ you must say “\es Mr Dodgson has drunk it ” But never mind, 
‘ for when my birthday comes the week after, you will be able to dnnk my 
-liealth, and when you have mv health and I have yours we shall both be 
quite well again ” 


A VISITOR, with a round of engagements in London, found herself 

“• * disconcerted by the sudden necessity for attending a funeral It was 
fixed for a time just before sbe was due at a garden parly She found some 
clothes that were smart enough for the garden party without being too gay 
for the funeral, but was worried about a large flowered hat which she wanted 
to wear at the party She decided to take it in a box and ask a verger to 
look after it for her 

This she did, and was complimenting herself upon her enterprise when 
the coffin was brought into church 

On it, among the many wreaths, was her flowered hat 

An impatient contributor wrote to an editor and asked for a deciaion at 
once upon the manuscript she had submitted ‘Please do not delay,’ she 
added, ‘for I have other irons in the fire ’ 

He replied T return your manuscript and adviae you to put it with the 
'Other irons ' 



What Does Russia Want? 

DEMAREE BESS 


W HEN Joseph Stalin de- 
clined to participate, 
e\pn by proxy, in the recent 
Roosevelt-Churchill conferences 
in Quebec, there was a wide- 
spread sense of disappointment 
m this country, and many 
\mericans expressed the un- 
easy thought that Russia is an 
impenetrable enigma \ctually, 
however, there is no mystery 
today about Soviet Russia 
Stalin did not need to go to 
Casablanca and Quebec since 
he had already told President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
'Churchill how Russia proposes 
to fight this war, and also what 
kind of peace Russia wants 
These war and peace plans 
■of our Soviet ally are not 
military secrets, and there is 
no reason why they should not 
be openly discussed by us 
today On the contrary, the 
fact that there 
ure Americans, 
even in official 
positions, who 
still regard 
Russia as an 
enigma i n d i - 
cates that it is 
high time for 
US to analyze our 
relat lonships 
with that great 



Jouph St'«lin 

country Because without full 
appreciation of Russia s aim«, 
our strategists can make seriou'^ 
miscalculations in their fighting 
projects, and our statesmen 
can make even 
more serious 
miscalculations 
in their plan- 
ning for the 
peace 

To understand 
just where 
Russia stands 
in relationahip 
to our own poli- 
cies, It 18 neces- 


Th* ittounding succsti of 
Iroopt In rolling boclt lli* Gorman 
• rmias In Ih* tprlng offartthra couplad 
wHh Stalin I rafuial to partlelpata in tha 
Alliad Confarancai Caiablanca and 
Quabac hat craattd a tanta iu< 

picion and disappointmant in tha mlndt 
of all nationt Damaraa Salt In thli 
iangthy articia givat a mattarly axpoii 
Hon of tha Soviat mind which worki 
today bahind tha victorioin Soviat 
gum Ha oxaminai tha problam from 
•varv point and finally cornat to tha 
concluilea that Britain and Amaricp 
ara mora of an anlgma than Ruuta 

(Wa art Indabtad for thit artlcJa to 
tha SmtmrJiiy Evtntng ) 
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&>ar> to go back to that eummer 
before Pearl Harbour and to 
recall that we became a 
non belhgercnt all> of Russia 
then* — several months before 
Japans attack precipitated us 
activelj into the war It was 
jn August, 1941, soon after 
Hitler invaded Russia that our 
Government publicly encourag- 
ed Russian resistance, and 
backed up its verbal encourage- 
ment with prompt and sub'^tan- 
tial material assistance 

Even before Hitler declared 
war on us, we were thus 
already pledged to help Russia 
fight Germany In our pro- 
mises of aid to Russia, we 
went almost as far as belliger- 
ent Britain That aid was not 
given blindl) , it wa'i based 
upon the reports of Harrv 
Hopkins and other American 
envoys to Russia that the Soviet 
government possessed the will 
and the means to keep on fight- 
ing Germany indefinitely 

These actions of our Govern- 
ment, taken before we formally 
went to war, almost certainly 
had the approval of a majority 
of the American People At 
that time, however, public at- 
tention was so completely 
riveted on the war m Europe 
that few Americans gave much 
thought to ominous develop- 
ments in the Pacific It was 
customary in those days to 
regard Japan merely as a 
“ nuisance, which it might be 
prudent to squelch, so that we 


could devote our entiie atten- 
tion to Hitler’s Germany 

The Planes and the tanka 
which we sent to the Rossi ana 
before Pearl Harbour were a 
factor in their successful resist- 
ance, and when they repulsed 
the German attack on Moscow 
in December, 1941, it became 
apparent that the Russians fully 
deserved the confidence in their 
fighting qualities which Ameri- 
can and British statesmen had 
displayed It was this confid- 
ence in Russia, more than any 
other factor, which induced 
President Roosevelt and some 
of his advisers to risk heavy 
stakes upon our greatest gamble 
of the war 

What was that gamble-^ It 
was the decision to restrict 
ourselves to a holding war in 
the Pacific, while we concen- 
trated our principal war effort 
in Europe It was the decision, 
taken jointly with Great Britain, 
to continue fortifying RubSia 
with armaments, even after both 
English speaking powers were 
formally at war against Japan 
as well as Germarv — even after 
most of our fleet had been des- 
troved at Pearl Harbour It 
has been ofi&cially announced 
that the United States and 
Britain, during 1941 and 1942, 
sent to Russia 4,600 planes, 
5,800 tanks, and vast quantities 
of other war materials In 
order to deliver these arma- 
ments, the United Slates and 
Britain assigned to the Russian 
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run a large amount of ship- 
ping, and lost scores of loaded 
ships, at a time when we our- 
seUes i^ere dangerously short 
of ships, tanks and planes 

This great gamble required 
great courage, and the results 
ha^e fully justified it The 
Russian armies made the best 
possible Use of our tanks and 
planes they did everything 
which was expected of them, 
and more If this was all the 
return we had calculated upon 
from our Russian Investment, 
we should be completeI> ‘latis- 
fied 

But many American^ expect 
still other returns from Russia 
For one thing, they assume 
Russia will help us fight Japan 
after Germany is defeated For 
another, some Americans 
assume Russia will wholeheart- 
edl> accept American blue- 
prints for the post-war world 
Tliese assumptions are danger- 
ous, because there is little in 
the known facts to justify them 

What are these facts ^ The 
prime fact is that Soviet govern- 
ment today IS the most com- 
pleteH independent government 
in the world The Russians 
have made no specific commit- 
ments to anyone which might 
hamper their freedom of action, 
either in the war in \6ia or in 
post-war Europe Their adher- 
ence to the vague and general- 
ized provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter was a gracious gesture, 
not a pledge Even when their 
military position was blackest, 


Russian leaders refused to 
bind themselves in any respect 
in return for the help they 
accepted from the United States 
and Britain 

On the contrary, the Russians 
asked for concessions from 
Great Britain soon after 
Hitler invaded their 
country They requested an 
acknowledgment of their claims 
to the three Baltic slates and to 
portion'^ of Finland and 
Rumania They insisted that 
the frontiers of Poland be left 
open for future settlement In 
other words, they sought from 
Great Britain very much the 
same concessions which they 
had exacted from Hiller m 
1939 

The Bntish Government was 
disposed to concede these 
Russian claims Sir Stafford 
Tripps, even after he became 
a member of the British 
Cabinet, publicly advocated 
their acceptance, and so did 
The London Times, the most 
powerful Bntish Newspaper 
From the British Government’s- 
viewpoint, it seemed more 
honest and more sensible to 
settle these Russian demands 
immediately, rather than leave 
them in doubt But the United 
States’ Government thought 
otherwise, and it was Washmg- 
ton’s influence which persuaded 
both the British and the 
Russians to orait, any reference 
to Russia’s territorial claims 
from the Soviet- British treaty 
of June, 1942 
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However, U»c RuBsian'^ have 
never abandoned these claims 
they have merely agreed to 
leave the question in abeyance 
for the time being Since the> 
have made their desires so 
clear, in negotiation first with 
the Germans and later with the 
British, nobody has any right 
to be surprised if the Russians 
move again into all the territo- 
ries which they occupied in 
1939 and 1940, and incorporate 
them into the Soviet Union 

NAZI AND SLAV 

From the Russian standpoint, 
these territorial claims aie 
modest They merely restore 
the strategic frontiers of 
the Czarist empire in 
Europe, eliminating the buffer 
slates which the Treaty of 
Versailles erected between 
Russia and rest of Europe It is 
useful to recall that Russia as 
well as Germany, denounced 
the portions of the Treaty 
of \ ersailles which dealt 
with Eastern Europe, and it 
IB realistic to assume that, 
after this war, the Russiane 
will be in a position to 
make the same Bettlements 
in Eastern Europe, which 
they desired to make in 1918, 
but Were powerless to do 

When Hitler invaded Russia, 
he tried to win support in 
■other countries by raiBing 
the spectre of Bolshevism 
-over Europe But the Germans 
themselves, and such reluctant 
^lies as the Hungarians and 


Rumanians, were not so much 
afraid of Bolshevism as they 
were of Pan-Slavism This 
rivalry between the Slavs and 
the Germans has been for 
centuries one of the pro- 
foundest conflicts in Europe 
These two races, both so 
numerous and so ambitious, 
have never been able to get 
along together, and even 
before Hitler attacked Russia 
m 194], Stalin and his 
associates had cautiously 
begun to revive the old 
Pan-Slav movement of Czarist 
days 

In this war, Hiller had tried 
to solve the Slav problem 
“forever” by turning most of 
the Slavs into Slaves While 
the Nazis have tried to placate 
the conquered peoples of 
Western Europe, they have 
not even pretended to placate 
most Slavs W'^ith the excep- 
tions of tbe Bulgars and the 
Slovaks, the Nazis have offered 
nothing except permanent 
inferiority to any Slava — to 
Czechs, Poles, Serbs, and 
finally to tbe Ruwians them- 
selves 

THE POST-WAR PICTURE 

Tbe result of this contempt 
which the Nazis have shown 
for Slavs, and the brutality 
which they have practiced in 
Slav countries, la that the 
Slavs today are closer together 
than ever before, and are 
looking to Russia for deliver- 
ance During a tour of 
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the Balkans in the spring of 
1941, I saw how wildly 
Russia was arousing sympathy 
among the conquered 51a\s 
m Csecho-Slovakia, in Jugo- 
slavia, and even in anti-Russian 
Poland and in Germany's ally, 
Bulgaria victor in this 

war, it ig therefore inevitable 
that Russia will e^erl more 
influence m all these countries 
than the Anglo-American com- 
bination can hope to wield 

This tendency has proceeded 
in spite of, and not because of, 
Bolsheiism Pan-Slavism is 
now attracting millions of 
middle-class Eastern Europeans 
who were repelled by inter- 
national Communism It may 
be true, as some American 
Official observers in Russia 
have recently reported, that 
Stalin and his associates are 
less interested now in inter- 
national Communism than in 
nationalist Russia At any 
rate, the more nationalistic 
Russia becomes, the more 
Russian leaders will be con- 
cerned with consolidating 
Russian influence m those areas 
of Europe which adjoin their 
own borders 

This, then, is a prospect for 
poBl-war Europe which Anglo- 
American peace planners often 
naively ignore The assump- 
tion that the \nglo- American 
combination, in consultation 
with all the little govemment- 
m-exile in London, can decide 
in advance what will happen m 


Europe is quite unjustifled by 
the facts 

Poet-war Europe this lime 
will he very different from the 
Europe which existed m 1918, 
at the end of the last war 
When Germany was defeated 
then, the victorious powers con- 
sisted of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Italy 
Russia was completely out of 
the picture, defeated in war 
and engulfed in social revolu- 
tion The Russians had no 
voice whatever in the peace 
which ended the war of 1914- 
18 

Consider how vast are the 
differences this time France 
and Italy have ceased to be 
great powers The French 
have lost their fleet, and years 
under German rule have dis- 
sipated much of their spirit 
Italy not only has been defeated 
but wrecked \nd victory in 
Europe this time will not 
mean the end of battle for 
Americans and Britons, for 
they will then have to turn 
in earnest to their war against 
Japan Because as the shape 
of things to come begins to 
emerge more clearly, it 
appears almost certain that 
Germany will be defeated in 
Europe before Japan is de- 
feated in the Pacific And 
It IS almost equally certain 
that, unless Japan deliber- 
ately invades Russia's Pacific 
provinces, Russia will be at 
peace while the United States 
and Great Britain are thus 
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still at war Is it likely» 
under these circumstances, 
that the Russians will go out 
-of tbeir way to join us in 
the war against Japan ^ Thai 
question suggests a counter- 
question Why should lhe> ’ 
It IS indisputable, of course, 
that Russia is not only a 
great power m Europe — and 
potentially the greatest of all 
European powers — she is also 
an Asiatic power Rusbia’s 
Asiatic territories are more 
than twice the size of the 
whole of Europe, and Russia & 
interests m Asia are far 
larger than American and 
British interests combined 
Ever since 1927, the Soviet 
Union has been extensively 
developing its holdings in 
Asia, and appropriating a 
large share of the Russian 
national inroine for the creation 
of powerful Far Eastern 
armies, well equipped with 
tanks and bombing planes 
By constructing armament 
factories m the Far East, 
the Russians have done every- 
thing possible to make these 
armies independent of supplies 
from European Russia 
This settlement and develop- 
ment of Asiatic Russia, which 
the Soviet government has been 
systematically stimulating for 
sixteen years, was vastly 
accelerated b> the German 
invasion of Russia in 1941 
The dramatic military events 
of that attack has distracted 
our attention from one of the 


greatest mass migrations iir 
history, as the ^viets have 
moved millions of their people 
out of the German, occupied 
ternloncs of European Russia 
into the wide-open spaces of 
Asiatic Russia Few outsiders 
have appreciated the signi- 
ficance of a Soviet decree that 
these' evacuated citizens shall 
be permanently settled in their 
new Asiatic homes Moscow 
lias instructed these people not 
to think of returning, after the 
war, to their former homes in 
European Russia 

This decree was a logical step 
m the programme of coloniza- 
tion and industrialization of 
Asiatic Russia which was laid 
down in 1927 It reveals that 
the Soviet government intends 
to utilize the war to speed up 
this piogramme It suggests that 
the Russians aie just as deter- 
mined to safeguard their posi- 
tion in Asia as they are m 
Europe 

Is It not, therefore, tiue, as 
we often are reminded, that the 
Russians have as much to gam 
as we Americans by the destruc- 
tion of the Japanese menace^ 
Of course this is true, the 
Russians probably have even 
more to gam But that does 
not necessarily mean that the 
Russians will help the United 
States and Britain lo fight 
Japan Stalin showed, m 
1939, that he does not involve 
hia country m unnecessary 
wars He was still “appeasmg” 
Hitler up to the moment when 
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C€rman armies smashed into 
‘Kusflia m the early eummer of 
194-1 But while he was 
■attempting to hold off war, he 
was at the same tune preparing 
for it, and preparing \erv 
effectively, as we have seen 
since 

STALIN AND JAPAN 

I was in Manchuria in 1931, 
when the Japanese started their 
present senes of imperialistic 
adventures 

The Japanese commander in 
Mukden vias extremely out- 
spoken, and he told me, in an 
off-the-record-interview “The 
Russians are next on our list 

e cannot tolerate the presence 
•of Russian bombing planes at 
Vladivostok, so close to the 
heart of Japan *’ 

But instead of striking at 
Russia, the Japanese turned 
southward into China, and they 
kept on going south until they 
struck finally at Pearl Harbour 
and Singapore, at the Philip- 
pines and the Dutch East 
Indies 

They did so because they had 
discovered, in the years from 
1931 to 1939, when they 
repeatedly tested out Russian 
defences along the frontiers 
between Manchuria and Siberia, 
that the Russians were too 
strong for them Japanese im- 
perialistic expansion has be- 
haved like a river, when it is 
-dammed in one place, it Over- 
Rows m another And the 
Jlussians built the best dam 


Contrary to the most predic- 
tions, this Russian dam has 
held ever since, even during 
almost two years of the Russia- 
Gerraaii war No outsider 
knows today how strong are the 
Russian defences in their own 
Far East, because the Russian^ 
are not telling anybody They 
have not given the United 
Slates Government any inform- 
ation about Russian air bases 
in the Far East or permitted 
our military observers to visit 
these areas But it is obvious 
that these delences have been 
kept strong enough to discour- 
age the Japanese, up to this 
moment, from grabbing terri- 
tories which are a serious worry 
to them 

Russian leaders have stead- 
fastly refused to make any 
promises whatever regarding 
the war in the Pacific or even 
to discuss the matter They 
have put us off by saying that 
they are contributing far more 
than any other country to the 
war against Germany, in a 
struggle which is so titanic that 
they cannot do anything which 
might risk involving them in 
another war in Vsia 

But what do the Russians 
actually have in mmd^ We 
must presume that they are 
being as realistic about the 
war in the Pacific as they have 
been about the war m Europe 
By their deal with Hitler in 
1939, the Russians induced the 
Germans to turn first against 
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France and Britain and the other 
countries of Western Europe, 
and to expand some of their 
striking power there Mean- 
while, the Ru'iSianB bought 
twenty two months of lime and 
much additional lerruory to 
prepare for the war with 
GernaBny which eventually 
struck them 

The Russians have pursued 
much of the same strategy in 
the Far East Several week‘s 
before Hiller invaded tbeir 
country, they concluded a non- 
Aggression treaty with Japan — 
a treaty which Jreed Japan's 
hands to deal with the Imiied 
States and Brilian and ( hina, 
as well as Russia s liand'. to 
deal with G**rmany 

That non-aggression treaty — 
if it survives until the end of 
the war in Europe — is not like- 
ly to he violated by Russia 
lor the Russians know that we 
Americans must keep on fight- 
ing Japan until v^e have com- 
pletely defeated her, and they 
know that Great Britain is 
(-omniitLed to help us m that 
war, not only because of iht 
pledged word of her Prime 
Alinister but also because of 
her special interest in India 
and Burma and Malaya, and 
the geographical location of 
-\ustralia and New Zealand 

Russia’s position is therefore 
almost perfect in this Pacific 
war If she can continue to 
hold oflF the Japanese, she need 
not get into that war at all 
If ihfe Japanese attack her first, 


she can rely upon all the help 
we can possibly give her, 
knowing that we have the same 
selfish reasons to help her 
against Japan that we had to* 
help her against Germany. 
Russia need not even worry 
about the possibility 
of ^nglo-Amencan appease- 
ment of Japan at her expense, 
as she did have to worry 
about \nglo-Frencli appease- 
ment of Hiller at her expense 
in the years before 1939 
The Russians can depend 
upon us to fight out the 
Pacific war to a deciiiive 
conclusion, whether or nob 
we get any help from Russia. 
And if the Russians should 
decide that it is advisable 
to round out their strategic 
frontiers in the Far East,, 
as they have already arranged 
to do in Europe, then they cau 
come into the war in \sia 
whenever they like, and take 
over whatever territories they 
desire as their share of the 
spoils 

What does Bus indicate for 
post-war Asia '' It suggests- 
that the Russians are free 
to consolidate their outposts 
in Mongolia and in Chinese 
Tuikestan and, if they choose,, 
to extend their outposts into 
Manchuria and Korea It 
means that Russian influence 
in China, exercised through- 
the Chinese Communists, is 
more likely to increase than 
to decrease It seems to* 
prove that, until China caa 
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be organised into a modern 
industrial state, Soviet Russia 
IV ill become the greatest 
power in post-war Asia 

RUSSIAN REALISM 

W e have not been hearing 
much recently about the 
Chinese Communists who made 
a truce with Gen Chiang Kai~ 
hhek’s Government, following 
Japanese invasion — a truce 
which occasionally is- broken 
But these Chinese Communists 
have been quietly consolid- 
ating iheir hold upon several 
Chinese provinces — provinces 
which he close to the Russian 
frontiers Their alliance with 
Ru'ts.ia will become stronger 
in a post-war world in which 
Rusisia will figure as a victor 
It IS evident, then, what a 
powerful and independent 
position Russia occupies in re- 
lation to the war raging now 
in h urope and \sia, and like- 
wise in relation to the whole 
post-war world Only bj com 
plete appreciation of Russia s 
hard-won strength can be 
\mpncans now accurately plot 
our own course 

It IS essential for us to keep 
in mind, first of all, that in 
our dealings with the Russians 
we are not playing with 
children Russia is the onl) 
great power which has managed, 
thus for, to avoid war on two 
fronts While we Americans 
stumbled into two great wars 
simultaneously, without having 
prepared properly for either. 


the Russians manoeuvred with 
such dexteritj that they have 
held Japan at arm s length 
while concentrating upon the 
German invaders 

V^Tien ihis invasion did come, 
the Russians resisted it by 
ruthless sacrifice of their own 
cities, their countryside and 
their people Their material 
losses in this war have been 
immense, but this does not 
indicate that they arp so worn 
down that we can easily bribe 
them to participate docilely m 
Anglo- American plans either 
for reorganzmg ^sia or for 
managing Europe 

Because, despite their ilc"- 
perate struggle during thi-^ war, 
the Huhsians have refused to be 
bribed by anything we have 
given them 

They have ignored tentative 
suggestions that they should 
pledge air bases tu us lor even 
tual use against Japan, that 
they should make some kind of 
frontier agreement with Poland 
that they should repudiate their 
fifth column — the Communists 
International They refused 
recently to send representatives 
to \frica and Canada, even to 
talk things over with the Presi- 
dent of the United Stales and 
the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain If we cannot bribe 
the Russians now, is it likelv 
that we can bribe them with 
food or credits or anything 
else after the war is won’ 

We may have forgotten, but 
every Russian remetobers, what 
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'happened after the war of 
1914-18 In those days, while 
Russia WM swept by civil wars 
and revolution and famine, 
British and French troops 
intervened in an attempt to 
•overthrow the same regime 
which rules Russia today 
The Russians remember that 
Winston Churchill was a very 
active supporter of that inter- 
vention, and that President 
Woodrow Wilson ignored 
Lenin’s peace proposal in 1919, 
and that American admistra- 
tions ostracized Soviet Russia 
for a period of sixteen years 
The Russians are making 
certain that this time things 
will be different They are 
ready to do business with us in 
peace, just as they have worked 
with us in war, but they have 
made it clear that all arrange- 
ments must be made on Russia’s 
own terms These terms are 
now quite sharply defined 

First > Russia refuses to 
pie dee izL advance that it 
will Violate m any way its 
non-Ag^reseion Pact with 
J»aLn 

decond, Russia demands a 
free hand in post-war settle- 
ments iniall territories which 
adjoin Russian frontiers 

Third > Russia expectsf and 
is m a position to enforcer 
full equality of partnership 
With Americans and Britians 
m schemes for world 
security 

This does mean support for 
any form of Anglo-Atnencan 
unperium. In whatever guise it 
* may be presented Against the 


prospects of such an impenum, 
the Russians are meth^ically 
constructing on impenum of 
their own, thus fortifying them 
themselves to play the old game 
of balance of power, if that 
game continues into post-war 
world In this game, the 
Russians probably consider 
themselves a fair match for any 
^nglo- American combination, 
since they have seen how 
American and British foreign 
policies have been weakened, 
even m the midst of war, 
by domestic disputes and bv 
friction between the two 
EngUhh-t-peaking countries 

When I was in London 
last Autumn, a significant 
conversation occurred which 
illustiates the strength of 
Russia’s political position and 
the weakness oi our own 
At that time, an exiled 
European statesman was enga- 
ged in negotiations with the 
Soviet embassy there, and one 
ot our diplomates, learning 
about these negotiations, re- 
marked, “You do not seem 
to be satisfied with the sup- 
port of the United States 
and Great Britain It appeals 
that you are also seeking 
the buppoit of Soviet Russia ” 

DIVIDED DEMOCRACY 

The European statesman 
replied “Americans and 
Britons are very fine people, 
and I do not doubt that they 
have good inlentions, but your 
democratic governments change 
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« frequently, and \our foreign 
.policies often change with 
<hera On the other hand, the 
one-party government in Russia 
never changes, and we small 
European countries have learn’ 
ed by bitter experience that 
we dare not entrust our desti- 
nies to nations whose policies 
waver according to the whims 
of the party m power 

It ha& been all too true 
that the foreign policies of 
the United States and Britain 
have often become the football 
of domestic policies, and the 
plain truth is that Russia is 
so placed now that she reaps 
the benefits of our inlemal 
squabbles and of disagreements 
between the United States and 
Britain \ recent incident 
hitherto unreported, illustrates 
this point 

\ few dajs after Uen 
Dwight D Eisenhower reached 
a working agreement in North 
Africa with the late Admiral 
Darlan, Stalin sent a personal 
message to President Roosevelt 
to assure him that the Russians 
were well satisfied with this 
strategic agreement with the 
French Admiral 

Nevertheless, at the same 
moment, the left-wing pre&s 
in the United States and 
Britain burst into a flood of 
savage denunciations of the 
Darlan deal 

While our State Department 
publicly praised Robert 
D Murphy, chief of our diplo- 
matic miasioji m North Africa, 


many Americana and Britons 
and Frenchmen took it upon 
themselveB to join our left-wing 
press in its clamour against 
him 

It IS not surprising that btahn 
favoured the Darlan deal, be- 
cause this arrangement profited 
Russia in two ways From the 
Military stand point, it profiled 
Russia because it strengthened 
our first offensive campaign 
against Germany Politically, 
it profiled Russia by making it 
appear that we were defending 
the reactionary elements in 
Europe, and thus enhanced 
Russia’s influence in left-wing 
circles everywhere 

When we examine all the 
evidence, it becomes apparent 
that the future of the world is 
not going to be determinrd 
primarily by American public 
opinion, as some of us loudly 
hope It IS not going to be a 
question of whether or not our 
peoples can be persuaded to 
swallow an annexation if home 
little country or whether they 
will stomach some other politi- 
cal deal 

It IS also not only futile hut 
downright pernicious lo imagine 
the United Nations as one big 
happy family, fighting precisely 
the same wars for precisely the 
same objectives It would be 
very pleasant, of course, if we 
Americans could persuade the 
Russians to support our own 
American plans for wosid 
social and economic betterment, 
but it so happens that the 
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Russians have a system of their 
own, which often runs counter 
to ours 

The Russians have made it 
very clear that the) are fighting 
not only for Russia but also 
for their Soviet system, which 
IS not — as some Americans try 
to maLe us believe — just another 
version of American democracy 
and the free-enterpnse system 
The Soviet system is a one 
partv syfltem which books no 
opposition. It depends upon 
police to suppress political 
opposition The Soviet system 
IS state ownership and operation 
of everything, every Soviet 
citizen works for the slate 
That system has proved itself 
in war, and there is no evidence 
whatever that Soviet leaders 
intend to modify its funda- 
mental principles now or later, 
or to join m any schemes to 
restore free enterprise on a 
world scale 

Moreover, whether we like It 
or not, we arc compelled to 
recognize that a victorious 
Russia will possess the geogra- 
phical position, the military 
power and the political influ- 
ence do very much as she 
pleases over a very large 
section of the earth And the 
Russians naturally will be more 
sympalhelic to the idea of 
extending their own system 
rather than ours 

The best that we can sensibly 
anticipate, therefore, is that 
we can arrange a compromise 
with Russia — as well as with 


our other allies — which wiUF 
result in a practical scheme for^ 
the enforcement of world peace^ 
Fortunately, a solid basis does- 
exist for a compromise iib 
which Russians, Americans, 
Britons and Chinese, and others- 
of our war allies can sincerely 
co-operate, because there are 
three extremely important and' 
fundamental matters m which* 
they share the same beliefs 

First, the peoples of these- 
countries do not suffer fron* 
hallucinations of belonging to- 
any master race, as the 
Germans and Japanese do,. 
Accordingly, they are not un- 
duly templed to undertake to. 
dominate the world 

THE AMERICAN ENIGMA. 

Second, these peoples, un- 
like the Germans and the 
Japanese, have to urge lo fight 
for living room, since they 
already possess plenty of it,, 
Some of the early ^IsheviL 
revolutionaries dreamed dreama- 
of a World Soviet Republic, 
but Stahn liquidated most of 
these fanatics years ago 

Third, all these people share 
a profound yearnmg for peace,, 
which they urgently require 
order to establish in iheir 
own natural spheres the eco- 
nomic and social schemes le 
which they are devoted 

Accordingly, all these nations 
are disposed to accept obh- 
gations to enforce peace, botlvr 
in Europe and m Asia 
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Bui before we can Bpecific- 
■^[y define these obligation 
we Americans must first make 
■up our minds about what we 
are fighting for Thus for we 
have left our allies in doubl 
about our future intentions b\ 
advancing all sorts of conflict 
ing proposals Some of us 
talk about the breaking up of 
the British Empire, while others 
talk of restoring it Some 
of us boast that this is the 
■"American century” or urge 
that we share everything we 
5X)3se6s with less fortunate 


peoples, while others worry 
about how we can pay our 
own war expenses and insists 
that our Government make no 
furilier post-war commitments 
Thus it 18 the United Stales 
and not Soviet Russia, which 
today presents the world s 
greatest enigma, and our 
immediate concern is not wjtJi 
the Russian enigma — which is 
really no enigma at ali — hut 
with the British and \mtrican 
enigma, which we alone can 
solve 

Saturday Evening Pat 
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Long Live the Fourth 
Republic ! 

MICHAEL FOOT 


S OMFONE once said that he 
loved France as a man 
lo\P3 a beautiful woman, and 
no Englishman who kiious 
trance will quarrel with llip 
simile t oi some it is iht" 
style of her literature which 
proiidesilie binding affection 
Foi olheis It IS the common 
(njoymeiitb of Pans in the sun 
or the ticnch countryside For 
Olliers again it is the memorv 
ol romradeship in arms 

For olheia still U is tlu" 
knowledge of the general boon'' 
which France has bestowed 
upon mankind She has a rich 
and particulai history For 
thos-e who can recapture the 
stii of past events there is 
nothing to equal the excitement 
ot 1789 and the subsequent 
\ears Ne\er were men so 
confident that they had dis- 
co\eied fresh and glorious 
truths which would grant in- 
calculable benefit to the ages 
that followed “Happiness is a 
new idea in Euiope,’ said 
Saint Just, the most resolute 
and disinterested of the 
Tevolulionaries, with superb 
insolence And if we examine 
our heritage we shall discover 
that the cause of freedom in 
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Francs one day iMmad a 
fact ai sturdy as ClamancMu 
Thanaxtday France fell A 
hideous gap wit tom in our 
faith Yet tf wo were down 
cast by the tragic ignominy of 
France how much better 
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rrance now mucn oerrer l 
right have wo today to derive | 
inspiration and hope from the I 
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inspiration and hop 
resurrection of France 


Michael Foot 


England owes much to the word* 
spoken and the deeds done in 
that short era 

B'v this measurement the fall 
of France was assessed It 
waa a frightening disaster 
And if we had not been so 
obsessed with the immediatp 
military implications the moral 
consequences might have strick- 
en us more fearfully France 
one day seemed a fact as sturdy 
aa Clemenceau The next day 
France fell A hideous gap 
was tom in our faith Yet if 
we were downcast by the tragic 
Ignominy of France, how much 
better right have we todav to 
derive inspiration and hope 
from the resurrection of France 
No less an event than that 
is now enacted before our 
eyes 
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Consider the evidence Here 
IS Andre Philip, escaped 
irora France after living two 
vears amid the agon> of his 
people He spoke a postscript 
at the B B C , and at first 
hearing it sounded hanal 
Democracj, freedom of speech 
liberty of conscience, the rights 
of association, the principle of 
the Revolution^ These vvere 
his jirecepls, and to our jaded 
ears they sounded old and tired 
But in broken, famished, slave- 
driven France the standard of 
the golden words ol freedom 
has been restored \nd llie 
platitudes of the -Xtlantic 
Gharter incite men to throw 
hombe^, preach defiance to their 
children, and rise in rebellion 
at St Nazaire 

\ndrt: Philip does us great 
''eivice He reminds us that 
the Rights of Man constitute a 
revolutionary Gospel in Nazi 
Euiope where all rights aie 
denied and man is allowed onh 
the duty of drudgery for his 
master Beside him stand'' 
another witness, Edouarvl 
ffernot, the Lloyd George from 
Lyons, 70 years old At the 
mercy of \ ichy and the Gestapo, 
Herriot is concerned with con- 
stitutional rights the Russian 
front and French honour He 
denies that the French people 
have been properly consulted 
through their parliament Thev 
have given no vote for the 
conscription of French manhood 
in the service of Nazism 
^ orse, the French name has 


been defiled The wretched 
few who have worked for the 
Nazis on the Russian front 
have been rewarded with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour,, 
and by this deed have reduced 
to worthlessness all honourable 
French symbols 

There are other witnesses 
Here m I con Blum, whose 
speech at Riora was smuggled 
to this country He was to be 
pilloried, and retaliated by 
placing Retain in the dock^ 
Riom he said, lakes its posi- 
tion among the enviable achieve- 
ments ol the Republic wliicli 
Vichv sought to disgrace and 
deslrov 

Back m his prison cell he 
had been reading the great 
French historian, Michelet 
Michelet had a simple gospel 
He believed that the chief actor 
was the people, and confessed 
that the hiatonan'. could not 
always tell their story “^hat 
had happened, ’ he wrote des- 
cribing the eve of the first July 
14 when the Bastille still 
stood, “during that short night, 
on which nobody slept, for 
everv uncertainty and differ- 
ence of opinion to disappear 
with the shades of darkness and 
all to have the same thoughts 
in the morning What took 
place at the Palais Royal and 
the Hotel de-Vzle is wellknown, 
but what would be far more 
important to know is what look 
{dace on the domestic hearth 
of the people ” 
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The same ignorance evisls 
about the true events which 
have changed the prospects oi 
France in the past two years 
The outside world has been 
entranced by the itilritale 
drama conducted at V irhy, the 
sordid intrigues, the jostling 
ambitions, the elaborate poker 
game between Puain and the 
conqueror to whom hf swore 
loyalty Yet how much more 
fascinating is ihe untold slon 
■of countless dramas performed 
■on the domestic hearths 
of the people’ How tbc\ 
waited for long months 
behind shuttered windows in 
the sea-town of St \azaire 
how delirious daring seized 
them on the night when the 
news spread that British troops 
had landed, how they seized 
any blunt weapon*? they could 
lay their hands on and came 
out into the streets to pla\ their 
part m expelling the enemy 
from their midst, how their 
hope faded, and how 500 of 
their heroes were executed 
how they went back to their 
homes to plot and wait and 
hope again 


It was French public opinion 
formed on the hearths of the 
people which enabled Leon 
Blum to stand upright m the 
courtroom at Riom and turn 
the accusation against his ac- 
cusers The same strong sup- 
port sustained the military 
Governor of Lyons when he 
rejected Laval’s demand that 
French soldiers should join in 
the Nazi children-hunt against 
the Jews The Fourth Republic 
has been founded not by for- 
mal ceremony, but painfully 
by the people themselves 
in face of the worot that Na/i 
brutality or French treason 
could do 

It 18 the destiny of trance, 
we are told, to live dangerou*!- 
ly She went down into the 
lowest pit of humiliation and 
suffering, her beauty tarnished, 
it seemed, beyond hope of re- 
capture Who will dare pro- 
phesy to what proud eminence 
among the nations she may not 
ascend before the cause of 
freedom and the rights of Man 
are unshakably established^ 

The Evening Standard 


A political candidate had just made an unfortunate contact The vote 
had told him bluntly *Why, I'd rather vote for the devil ’ 

^Qmte,’ countered the candidate, unperturbed? *hot if your fnend should 
not be standing, perhapis you would pve your vote to me * 


Irate Customer ’Waiter) locSc here, tfaia plate is damp ' 
Waiter ^rry, dr, but that is inte»ded to be your soop * 



General “Ike” Eisenhower 

LINCOLN BARNETT 


W HEN Lieutenant-General 
Dwight David Eisenhower 
IS confronted by a piece of 
bad army paper work or 
muddled thinking, he does not 
growl or explode after the 
fashion of some other generals 
He sighs gloomily, ““I’m too 
thick-headed to understand this 
damn thing You’ll have tn 
make it simpler ” 

This not only disarms junioi 
officers but serves as a stern 
reprimand For the Com- 
mander of the American 
Expeditionary Forces is re- 
nowned throughout the army as 
a man of impressive mental 
oalibre Almost from the day 
he left West Point he was 
marked by his superiors as one 
of the best bets among younger 
officers to win a high com- 
mand And he was graduated 
first in hi3 class from the 
1 ommand and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas Today, at 52, Eisen- 
hower is still something of a 
prodigy, for it was less than 
two years ago that he was only 
a Lieutenant-Colonel 

Till now he has been a 
paper general The army is 
inclined to “type” its officers 
much as the movies type an 
actor, and Eisenhower, typed as 
a *'braiii,” was kept for years 



£i*«nhow*r 

behind a desk in staff or head- 
({uarters appointments 

As chief of the War Plans 
(now Operations) Division in 
Washington last spring Eisen- 
hower had the formidable 
responsibility of plotting the 
grand strategy of U S forces 
in both hemispheres Then m 
June he got the military plum 
of the war Commander of 
U S Forces, European Theatre 
of Operations, including 
ground, air and naval branches 
Now he IB having a chance — en- 
joyed by few generals m any 
modem army — to prove his 
own plans by translating tl^m 
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into lectical operations with 
troops under hia command 

Eisenhower has never 
permitted himself to be en- 
gulfed in army red tape He 
prefers quick interviews with 
men of authority to formal staff 
conferences, which he restricts 
to an absolute minimum \s a 
master of precise and lucid 
prose he is contemptuous of 
wind> reports and “trans- 
atl antic essay contests ” He has 
ordered that no member of his 
staff need be announced, and 
when some junior oflScer pauses 
timidly on the threshold of his 
office, paper in hand, he has a 
way of barking “Dammit, if 
vou have something, bring it in 
Don't act like this was« a 
boudoir.” , 

U'hen he took up his duties 
in fxmdon, the General’s pro- 
fesi>ional energies at first rather 
startled his British colleagues, 
particularly when he began 
calling uiterstaff conferences on 
'^unday mornings Later they 
e\]jre8Bed only admiration for 
bis assiduity and drive The 
quality that Britons most 
admire in Eisenhower, however, 
IS his candor This trait effect- 
ively created real understanding 
between British and American 
general staffs By telling the 
whole truth and withholding no 
secrets, Eisenhower induced an 
atmo«iphere of mutual confid- 
ence that inspires his allies to 
deal similarly with him 
Brendan Bracken, Bntish 
Minister of Information has 


asserted that be enjoys transact- 
ing business with Eisenhower 
because “hr sajs ‘Yes’ or *No’^ 
right avvay, and has a reason 
for It ” 

Perhaps the General’s domin- 
ant cbaraclenetic is a friendly 
and sunny disposition He 
tends to like almost any bod} 
who isn’t a Nazi or a Jap, and 
makes his sentiments so evident 
that thev rarely fail to awaken 
reciprocal goodwill Accord- 
ing to hiB wife, ‘Tke has the 
most engaging grin of any- 
body I’ve ever met, though 
when he turns it off, his face 
IS as bleak as the plains of 
Kansas ’ 

Though some of his officers 
have begun to acquirfe a touch 
of the aplomb commonly attri- 
buted by Americans to the 
upper rungs of the British army 
hierarchy, Eisenhower has re- 
mained unaffected by bis en- 
vironment In his office was a 
“penalty box” into which anv 
member of his staff who em- 
ployed a fiagrantlv English 
idiom — like “Cheerio” or “I 
sav” — had to drop a penny 
fine One day, at the conclu- 
sion of an interslaff conference 
in a chilly office, he surprised 
some British generals and 
admirals by exclaiming, “Boy, 
IS U cold’” and jogging down 
the corridor, knees high, in the 
manner of a football player 
wanning up in front of the 
stands. This wholesome in- 
formality pleased the British 
They call him “Ike ” He calls 
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Lord Mountbatten “Lome” and 
General Hastings Ismoy “Pug ’ 
Britons believe Eisenhower 
IS “ivpically raid western” and 
“veiy American ” The Berlin 
radio has commented several 
times, with a curious mixture 
of smugness and sarcasni» upon 
the fact that a “German” 
general is m command of 
American overseas forces 
\ctuallv his family has been in 
America since 1730, and 
\nglo“Sa\on and Scotch-Insh 
''trains ha\e ^entered the line 
with passing generations 

Born in Denison, Texas, 
Eisenhower grew up in Kansas 
and regards hiraself as a 
Kansan As a high school 
football player Dwight tackled 
hard, and was stimulated a 
hostile crowd He led his school 
baseball team m both hitting 
and fielding, and one summer 
placed centre 6eld for a local 
'>emipro team According to 
his brother Milton, he rarely 
rais&ed any “ good clean 
trouble ’ I^He had five brothers, 
each of whom was at one time 
or another called “ Ike,* as he 
15 now None of them is aware 
how the nickname got started ) 
At West Pomt, Eisenhower 
stood m the lop third of his 
class He played halfback on 
the Army football team until 
he broke his leg in a game 
against the Carlisle Indians 
Before the fracture had pro- 
perly mended he smashed it a 
second time riding horseback 
Thereafter he turned to fencing 


and gymnastics The latter 
sport so strengthened his artir 
muBcIct. that for years he could 
chin himself three time with 
one arra At 37 he learned 
golf and soon was shooting in 
the low 80*8 At 46 he took up 
flying and became a licensed 
pilot 

Upon graduation from West 
Point in 1915, Eisenhower 
was assigned to the 19th 
Infantry at San Antonio, where 
he was immediately distracted 
by a preltv dark-haired girl of 
19 named Mamie Doud They 
were married a few months 
later Their son John has just 
completed his first year at West 
Point well within the top third 
of his class 

During World War I Eisen- 
hower was assigned, at his 
own request, to the army*s- 
incipient Tank Corps and 
placed in charge of the tank 
training centre at Camp 
Colt, PennsyU ania There, 
at the age of 28, he became 
a Lieutenant-Colonel (tempo- 
rary ) with 6,000 men under his 
command When the war 
ended he received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for 
“displaying unusual zeal,, 
foresighj and marked admini- 
strative ability in the organiz- 
ation, training and pieparatioii 
for overseas service of t^hnical 
troops of the Tank Orps ” He 
remained with the Corps for 
the next four years, articulat- 
ing during this period certain 
theories which, though orthodox 
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now, were irregular and un- 
popular at that time 

Altbooglf generally regarded 
as a lank expert, Eisenhower 
has always been a partisan of 
air power As chief of staff 
to General Douglas MacArthur 
in Washington, m the early 
1930’8, he helped e\olve plans 
for centralized control of 
military air power Several 
years later, as Mac Arthur s 
special assistant m the Philip- 
pines, he organized the Filip- 
pino air force, laid out fields, 
specified equipment and out- 
lined traming methods With 
MacArthur he worked out the 
defensive strategy employed 
seven years later against the 
Jap onslaught on Corregidor 
^nd Bataan 

At army posts ranging from 
the Philippines to Washington, 
D C , and from Panama to 
Fort Lewis, Washington, Eisen- 
hower dedicated his spare 
hours to study \ rapid and 
Vigorous reader, he is endowed 
with a broad taste and an 
elephantine memory His 
specialty js military history 
He has concerned himself 
chiefly with the psychological 
factors which influenced 
commanders in making im- 
portant decisions 

Ehiring the Louisiana manoeu- 
vres in the fall of 1941, as 
chief of staff of General Walter 
Krueger’s Third Army, he 
helped direct the tactical opera- 
tions of 220,000 men The 
Third Army’s victory over 


“enemy” forces was spectacular 
and decisive Throu^ dust and 
downpour, woods and swamps, 
Krueger and Eisenhower 
manoeuvred with marvellous 
skill When the manoeuvres 
ended, Eisenhower v^as a 
Brigadier- General, 

The factors that influenced 
General Marshall to summon 
him lo Washington for the War 
Plans Division, and later to 
dispatch him lo ETO, are still 
something of a mystery to Eisen- 
hower, who IB inclined lo shrug 
off queries with an embar- 
rassed “ Oh, I guess somebody 
must have told General 
Marshall I was a hot shot 
On December 12, five days? 
after Pearl Harbour, he receiv ed 
his summons He toiled at the 
War Department for si\ 
months, never leaving his offii-e 
by day* — save for an observer’s 
mission to England in the 
spring^ — till he as'iumed his 
European post 

As Chief of the Operations 
Division, second only to Gene- 
ral Marshall in power of 
military decision, it was his 
task to determine whither L S 
forces should be allotted, 
where they should defend and 
where attack, and when they 
should be committed to action 
From him, Amencan command- 
ers in both hemispheres 
received their strategical direc- 
tives Qne day, after plans 
for ETO had begun to mature, 
Marshall told Eisenhower 
abruptly* “ You’re going over 
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to command the European divi- 
sions When can you leave’ 
Eisenhower gulp^ and said, 
“ Tomorrow morning ” 

On his arrival m London last 
June, after the fall of Tobruk, 
Eisenhower discovered a mood 
of defeatism over-hanging both 
British and LJ S forces At 
his first staff conference, he 
laid down the law “Pessimism 
and defeatism will not he 
tolerated,” he declared “An\ 
officer or soldier who cannot 
rise above the recognized 
obstacles and bitter prospect® 
that lie in store for us will go 
home ’ 

Eisenhower’s first task was a 
diplomatic one Convoys were 
disgorging thousands of Ameri- 
can soldiers at British ports, 
and It was his job to fit them 
into England With British 
agencies and the Red Cross, he 
instituted a gigantic education- 
al programme that organized 
sightseeing tours and steered 
dough boys through blitzed 
areas so they could see what 
Britain had suffered in three 
years of war, Americans were 
invited into English homes for 
dinner and lea. Stars and 
S/npes, official newspaper of 
the U S forces overseas, dwelt 
editorially upon British 
gallantry and related themes 
Eisenhower’s purpose was to 
create a “fighting partnership” 
between Yanks and Tommies 
And as a man of vision he 
realized that in this lull before 


battle, impresaions were being 
formed that would determine 
in great measure the post-war 
sentiments of both nations 

Eisenhower was immersed 
also in the enormous labour of 
getting thousands of men 
housed and equipped, clothed ^ 
fed, and toughened for combat 
tasks ahead His day began at 
6-45 and he rarely returned to 
hie fiat till 8-30 p m, Always 
there were conferees for 
dinner, so that he had little 
time to relax before sleep He 
enjoved no poker and little 
bridge during his stay in 
England, though at both games 
he IS one of the army’s 
experts 

Enlisted men and officers 
find it difficult to feel awe m 
the General’s presence Every- 
one who confronts him for the 
first time wonders how such an 
extraordinarily likable man 
could be a calculating practi- 
tioner of war The answer is 
that for him this war holds 
more than mere scientific 
interest He is keenly and 
personally interested in waging 
war against the Nazis 

Everything that Hitler’s 
regime represents is abhorrent 
to him as a Kansas-bred 
American and bcbever in the 
democratic way of life If 
Eisenhower has anything to say 
about the terms of ultimate 
peace, the errors of 1918 will 
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not be repeated History has 
-convinced him that ruthless 
desire for domination is an 
inbred attribute of the German 
race He does not try to com- 
pTcbend finely dra>vn distinc- 


tions between Ibe German 
people and the German go\ em- 
inent Germany is the enemy 
and It must be rendered impo- 
tent ever to wage war again 
Life 



"Tdl Pnvaie Buck rha* no place to wcfu- a medal, even if 
he did get It for leading a rear guard actaonT 




The Rights of Small Nations ? 



J f de LIZASO, (Basque Delegate tn London] 


I 

T he science of waging war 
belongs to the experts 
The man m the street ful- 
filled his part when he 
obliged his rulers to accept 
the challenge of the totali- 
tarian States He continues 
to do his duty, dying He 
will exercise his right when 
he demands the fruits of 
victory 

Conscious of this, the 
United Nations are studying 
the grave problems which 
faced the world m Septem- 
ber, 1939 Public opinion is 
tense, refusing to jield its 
right to take part in the 
•debates democracy in practice 
The world has the right to 
live in peace, and to live 
better than it has done 

The Atlantic Charter, and 
the solium declarations of 
President Roosevelt and other 
^statesmen, promise exactly 


this to the man m the street 
a life of peace, both 
spiritual and material 
Without waiting for the end 
of the war the Mlied 
Governments, on the march, 
have entrusted to a number 
ot different technical bodies 
the preparation of ecoiiomiL 
and social blue-prints for 
the future, schemes which, 
in their application, would 
require real sacrifices and a 
human solidarity, which will 
have to he forged through 
the social education of men 
and the regeneration of their 
souls 

On the other hand, the 
complex problems of the fair 
distribution of raw materials, 
rationalisation of production 
according to demandr tran- 
sport, correlation of exchanges, 
reconstnictum of the devas- 
tated regions, supply of food 
and medical assistance to a 
hungry and mipoverised 
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Europe, social insurances, etc , 
are all coaterial questioosi, 
difficuh to solve indeed, but 
which must form part of a 
world design, with the good- 
will and collaboration of all 
Stales 

These difficulties must be 
settled in such a wav that 
all men can feel them^ielte^! 
free, not only politically, 
but economically Political 
rights, freedom of thought 
and evpression, freedom uf 
conscience, all that is known 
by the ‘rights of man must 
be complemented by guaran- 
tees of subsistence which will 
assure to the individual a 
decent life, with a guaranle< d 
miniraura wage, sufficient to 
meet his peisonal and family 
needs In this resperl the 
Beveridge Plan should serve 
lb a basis for study in this 
and other countries 

There IS an increasing ten- 
dency towards the settlement, 
firstly, of the material pro- 
blems of individuals and 
nations, considering, no doubt 
that once these are solved, 
spiritual and political ques- 
tions can await a later solution 
and perhaps be indefinitely 
delayed in some cases 

But if the world demands a 
solution of the economic and 
social problems facing it, it 
demands no less a settlement 
of the fundamental spiritual 
ones The danger lies, precise- 
ly* m that we may get the 
matter out of focus and give 


preference to the first, the 
mutable quesbaas, leaving 
aside those which, because they 
are eternal, need to be solved 
without delay, and forgetting 
that no economic reconstitution 
can succeed unless based on 
confidence in a future free 
from the threatening shadow 
of unsatisfied national 
grievances 

II 

Man is by nature sociable 
and the satisfaction of his 
rights, both individual and 
family, is only possible m 
relation to his duties and 
services as an active member 
of the nation — the natural 
association formed by the 
extension of the family, the 
primary cell of society The 
State IS nothing but the politi- 
cal form laid down by man. 
so that the naUoii may fulfil 
its purpose 

The nation and the indi- 
vidual are both complemen- 
tary and one ceinnol exist moral- 
ly without the other Hence, 
since all liberties are indivis- 
ible, there will be no justice 
whilst any particular nation 
13 denied the right to liberty, 
even though the individual and 
family nghts of its members 
are protected juridically 

Personal liberties must be 
complemented by a national 
association (also free), ta 
>irhich the individual feels 
united by the lies of race 
language, history and tradition,. 
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and, above all, by the will 
to belong to U 

The political independence 
of all nations who demand 
their liberty, is, then, as indis- 
pensable as the liberty of the 
individual If this premise is 
not accepted, the justice which 
humanity demands of the vic- 
tory of the democracies would 
be incomplete, since there can 
be no exceptions m the appli- 
cation of the ideas of freedom, 
to conform to national egoisms 
or historic prejudices 

The problem of the national- 
ities of Europe was not dealt 
with in its entirety at the 1919 
Peace Conference The que*;- 
tiona then discussed only relat- 
ed to the defeated Slates 

Czecho-Slovakia would ne\er 
have become a realilv if the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire had 
not been the ally of Germ an j 
Czech independence was nearlj 
denied when, firstly, Prince 
Sixte (February -June, 1917), 
then Count Mensdorlf-Poilly 
(December, 1917), and, lastly 
the Emperor Charles (February 
1918) negotiated with the 
lAllies, who were attempting to 
reach a separate peace witli 
\uslria-Hungary If that plan 
had been successful, Czechoslo- 
yakia, by the tenth declaration 
of the fourteen points of Presi- 
dent Wilson, confirming the 
statement of the British Prime 
Mmister, Mr Lloyd George, on 
5th January, 1918, would have 
bad to be satisfied with autono- 
my granted by the Hapsburgs 


It seems entirely unjust thal 
the right to national liberty, 
and its degree, should be deter- 
mined by the accidents of war, 
or by opportunism 

After this war, the United 
Nations should not apply differ- 
ing principles m the state- 
ment of problems which are 
similar m law, whether they 
arise in the defeated countries 
or not ‘ Ubi est eadem retw, 
eadem disposilio juris ease 
debet ’ 

The victory of the democra- 
cies will guarantee — so hu- 
manity haa the right to except — 
long years of peace But peace 
is not the supreme ideal of 
mankind It is only a means 
to an end The ideal is per- 
fection, and this cannot be until 
all rights are satisfied in jus- 
tice This idea is reflected in 
St Augustine’s famous defini- 
tion of peace, ‘ Trnnquilitas 
ordinis ’ But no true order 
can exist without justice If 
right and justice are not extend- 
ed to all men and all peoples, 
great and small, through the 
satisfaction of their yearnings 
for liberty, compatible with the 
obligations imposed by the 
general good of all, die last 
resource of violated right will 
be insurrection, which is the 
extreme means of enforcing 
right But as peace, like 
liberty, is indivisible, humanity 
cannot allow the existence 
of causes of injustice which 
might result in the disturbance 
pf peace in any comer of 
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the yroHd, not ool> through 
war between two States, but 
within a State itself, a 
member of a wider super- 
state society, the society of 
mankind The world is 
going through a period of 
reecmstitution, and the goal 
18 perfect peace for humanit) 
Every prejudice which op- 
poBea the work of justice 
must be overcome 

Peoples, like individuals, 
have their own souls It is 
the duty of humanitv to see 
that the cultural contribution 
■of the small nations is not 
lost to our civilisation, more 
than ever in need of spiritual 
and cultural variety in a 
world daily becoming more 
monotonous in the uniformity 
of its material progret.s In 
the CIVIC and political genius 
of the various races, and in 
the treasure of tradition of 
these peoples, humanity can 
find elements not to be des- 
pised for Its moral regener- 
ation 

Many of these national 
cultures are in danger of 
extinction in face of the 
attitude of a civilisation 
which has changed the order 
of human values But if 
moral consideralioDb are not 
sufiBcient to fix attention upon 
this problem, perhaps certain 
practical aspects oT it may be 
As Professor Saurat so aptly 
aays m a recent article in 
W or Id -Review — there are m 
Europe a number of different 


cultural problems which need 
urgent attention, since, other- 
wise, they will constitute 
further dangers to the future 
peace of the world 

Perhaps some cases, such 
as the F 1 -e m i s h and the 
Alsatian, could be settled by 
the formula of cultural auto- 
nomy, since the existence of 
peoples not politically -minded 
must be accepted 

Tbe cultural and politico- 
cultural problems of Europe, 
however, are not all so easily 
solved, and it therefore 
follows that each one must be 
judged on its merits, being 
studied and settled justly, in a 
spirit of generosity Standardis- 
ed solutions cannot be applied 
to this question 

should establish m the 
first place that (a) There 
would be no diverse cultural 
and politico-cultural problems 
of the non-State nations of 
Europe, if the latter were not 
a reality (b) It is not logical 
to suppose that these problems 
would arise if these irredentist 
nations had not justifiable 
reasons for complaint against 
the Stales within whose bound- 
aries they live 

Once (o) and (A) have been 
accepted, the solution to be 
applied to each case will de- 
pend upon the degree and 
justice of the complaint, and 
the measure of popular expres- 
sion of It, whether exclusively 
cultural or a national movement 
demanding fullsovereignty , and 
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if tbe nation nsw u rebellion 
against the State withm which it 
live«» it 18 alouMt certain that 
that movement will be in direct 
proportion to the degree of 
Kippression suffered. 

The formula of cultural 
autonomy conceded b> tbe 
State to certain groups who 
iiave no political conscience of 
their own nationality » may 
iperhaps prevent this cause of 
discontent — when il is the only 
one — from becoming aggra- 
vated and taking on a political 
aspect But such a solution 
would have no practical 
validity were it to he applied 
to other groups^ having a clear 
consciousness of their own 
national personality, and 
manifesting their determination 
to regain possession of their 
political sovereignly Once 
this was achieved, they would 
themselves solve own cultural 
problem, amongst others The 
former want to be well 
governed The latter want to 
be neither well nor badly 
governed, they want to govern 
1 themselves 

When the collective psycho- 
logical phenomenon ot discon- 
tent has arisen in a nation, and 
has gained sufficient popular 
support and public expression, 
’the granting of cultural auto- 
nomy will not dispose of the 
problem If, for example in 
the case of the Basque Country 
'{Eiukadr, in the Basque langu- 
-age) today, as in Czecho- 
-Slovakia m 1918, tbe will of the 


majority for national independ- 
ence has racial and historical 
foundations and has been seal- 
ed with the blood of tens of 
thousands of their sons and the 
destruction of their towns — 
the Basques can never forget 
Gemika — nothing but the com- 
plete satisfaction of their 
yearnings for national liberty 
will be accepted willmglv by 
this people 

Humanity must be just and 
generous and recognise lhal 
all peoples when they reacli 
political maturity, have tbe 
right, already enjoyed by the 
great nations, to organise them- 
selves politically into States 
It would be distasteful to admit 
that today there should still be 
some value in the aphorism 
that liberties are not willingly 
granted to nations, but must ha 
taken by force, meaning that 
the peaceful path to rlie 
attainment of freedom is closed 
to the small nationalities 

ill 

There is one outstanding 
point in the conception ol 
philosophy common to all the 
totalitarian States it ts ihe 
idea of war as a state of affairs 
natural to mankind and, there- 
fore, necesearv for progress, 
peace being considered as a mere 
accident, an interval between 
the acts of the endless tragedy 
of humanity 

This pagan conception can 
be based on no other instinct 
than that of material egoism , nor 
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does it flouruh in any other 
active element than hatred, 
which IB precisely, the negation 
of all human progre««, the 
opposite to chanty, the basis 
of the Christian doctrine, in 
the relations between peoples 

The exaltation of war was 
also one of the traits which 
characterised the ancients, who 
Justified the right of conquest 
and the enslavement of the 
i nnquered 

Few peoples have been free 
of that sm throughout the dark 
ages of history In this res- 
pect, perhaps I may he allowed 
to mention one exception, the 
Basque Country, which through 
the centuries, has maintained 
the doctrine of right and of 
democracy, conforming its con- 
duct to these rules Now it is 
suffering the consequences 

The Basque People, whose 
remnants still live today on 
both sides of the Western 
Pyrenees, along the coast of the 
Bay of Biscay, were in the 
earliest days of history already 
lighting to defend their culture 
and their territory against the 
Celts, Romans, Goths, \rab8, 
Franks and Casti Ilians They 
never conquered the territories 
of another nation, nor occupied 
their cities, nor earned off their 
wfomen When they were at- 
tacked by an invader, they 
fought until he was driven out 
of their land Their victory 
never gave them the right of 
conquest over the vanquished 


That was th^ spirit wfaicfk 
dictated the lerma of the Kel- 
logg Pact, undefined then, hut 
very retil in its inspiration of~ 
the Basques The history of 
this nation — the oldest demo- 
cracy in Europe — is an un- 
interrupted fight against tbe^ 
various Aryan peoples who 
attacked them With the ex- 
ception of the Arabs, who 
temporarily occupied one ex- 
treme of tbeir present territory,^ 
all their enemies were krvans- 
Tvvo opposing races and philo- 
sophies were lace to lace The- 
Aryan philosophy justified iho 
right of conquest The Basque' 
philosophy repudiated that 
principle And it certainly 
was not through want of 
bravery in their sons, who 
knew how to defend their race, 
their ancient language and their 
culture, against the power o£ 
the Roman Empire 

In the Basque tradition the' 
seventh commandment of the 
Decalogue of Christ is a pre- 
cept of natural law, applying 
not only to individual, but also- 
to collective morality In this 
fact there may, perhaps, bo 
found the human motive whicb 
explains the fervent adherence 
of the Basques to Christianity, 
and perhaps also the reason 
why Basque democracy has 
never needed to use revolution 
in order to fuse into one single' 
moral life, liberty and faith,, 
the Christian commandment and 
their racial genius The phnio- 
menon observed in xoedievak 
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Basque religious life — the 
Western European country 
‘Twhich refused the Inquisition 
— 18 the same which is evident 
lu its political life According 
to Basque morality and histone 
practice, neither the conscience 
of the individual, nor the 
national, econoinzc and ternto- 
-Tial body of the conquered 
nations, could become the pro- 
■perty of the conqueror. 

There is a Basque tradition 
which faithfully reflects the 
spirit of the race This is ‘the 
Malato Tree ’ This ni^lhical 
tree grew on the frontier of the 
"Basque lands When foreign 
nations invaded their territory, 
the Basques could repel the 
attack, but, on reaching the 
** Malato Tree, they burietl 
their swords in its trunk, as a 
sign of respect for the rights 
of the defeated enemy 

This tradition is borne out 
“by history In 1160, with 
Sancho VI the Wise, King of 
Navarre, when in Atapuerca, 
after defeating Castille, he 
plunged his sword into a tree 
and said ‘Thus far is our 
kingdom ' This same standard 
of conduct IS embodied in the 
Fuero (Constitution) of Biscay 
^f 1575 

Whoever hgbts on the defen- 
sive always loses, in the long 
TTiiti That IS what has hap- 
pened to the Basques The 
^Malato Tree* marked the 
boundary of Hn ever-dimuush- 
'|hg territory It explains why 

Basque, Franciso de Vitona, 


should be the founder of Inier- 
national Law, refusing to the 
Roman Pontiff and the Spanish 
Emperor the lilies of ruler 
Over the Indians and then 
territories, and proclaiming 
human equality, not only for 
men but also for peoples, witli 
all Its juridical confiequencet 

With the errors of history 
abjured by tlie Aryan peoples, 
now converted to democracy, it 
can be staled today that the 
Allied Nations are fighting foi 
the same principles enunciated 
throughout the centuries by th« 
Basques, whilst force, conquest 
Violence and Aryan iag< 
against the right of other men 
and peoples to life and frer 
dom, are championed by Cht- 
maiiy, whose Nazism is onlv i 
new philosophic dress lor lh< 
old German national anthem 
^Deutchland uber alles^ em- 
bodying the Teutonic saying 
‘IW Du nicht mein 

Bruder sein, so tichlag ich Dir 
den Schaedel ein ’ 

It IS essential that the Allie-., 
who are today the interpreter'! 
of morality and international 
law, should repair the injustice 
suffered by the small nattons of 
Europe, whose only crime has 
been in not accepting the philo- 
sophy of law of conquest, ‘the 
natural disease of princes, 
according to Plutarch, or ‘the 
duty of kings,' according to 
Tacitus 

Even if It has been agreed 
It would not be practicable to 
punish past conduct and crimes. 
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it would, m any case, be inad- 
missible that, in the name of 
the Chnstian principles and 
international morabty, justice 
and lepaialion should be denied 
to existing communities which 
have set the world an example 
h> their conduct 

IV 

There are those who declare 
tliat the statesmen responsible 
for the Treaty of Versailles 
were too concerned to give 
I»ohtical satisfaction to the 
small nationalities of Europe, 
creating Slates which have 
proved easy victims of Nazi 
TFermanv because they were 
incapable of military defence 
Has any Slate been sufficienth 
strong to wage war alone ^ ^nd 
with a simplicity lacking all 
logK and justice, from this fact 
tlie absurd conclusion is drawn 
that these small States have no 
light to exist Would it not be 
fairer to declare that those 
who have no right to exist are 
the powerful States, artificiallv 
united for military power, and 
w ith a longing for the conquest 
of weaker peoples 1 suppose 
t zecIjp-Slovakia and Poland 
were the aggressors and Ger- 
many the victim ’ 

Peoples, like individuals, 
have their origin in God, and 
the particular genius which 
distinguishes them bears the 
seal of their mission Each 
people has its destiny to fulfil 
in the common task of human- 
ity And the spiritual con- 


tribution of the nations is nol^ 
measured by their temtoriafe 
extent, nor by tbe number of 
fanatical brutes mustered iit 
Tuotoiised divisions 

V 

We do not advocate the arti- 
ficial and enforced atomigationi 
of Europe We admit that in 
some States there may be 
nations which lack a political 
couBcicnce and do not desire 
sovereignty To force such 
peoples to proclaim their inde- 
pendence would be the very 
negation of the principle of 
liberty But it would be equ- 
ally unjust to deny it to the 
nations who desire it 

If humanity attempts to 
inaugurate an era in which all' 
men, without exception, will be 
guaranteed the free develop- 
ment of their intellectual facul- 
ties, the formation of a politicaL 
conscience in the natural human 
groups will be the inevitable 
result of the new system Once 
this IS applied, the world will) 
witness a double process of the 
integration aixd distrUegration 
of States 

Thus It IS that, using the 
instrument of freedom, the 
apparently insoluble p^oblem^l 
—the monster German State, 
product of the Prussian central- 
ised conception brought about 
by Bismarck for war and con- 
quest — mi^t perhapB by evo- 
lution tend towards a more 
stable and nataral solution,, 
thanks to that process to which« 
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we have referred Were the 
historic German Statea restored 
to their political independence, 
and federated m the form they 
chose — it might happen that 
some of them would decide to 
federate ui a different group— 
they would solve the grave 
problem of an endemic military 
Fan-Germanism 

In our opinion, the political 
organisation of Europe must 
necessarily be slow in re 
ad]vistmg itself to those opposing 
evolutionary processes The 
machinery which regulates this 
peaceful and natural evolution 
— whatever it may be called — 
must be sufficiently flexible 
Only the ruling principles and 
legal and coercive institutioo*^ 
indispensable to the exercise of 
freedom, should be established, 
broadly, and free from Stale 
prejudices, which reflect only 
national egoisms and private 
interests This idea follows the 
lines of that of E H Carr in 
his book Conditions of Peace 
*We must begin by creating the 
framework, of an international 
order, and then as a necessary 
corollary, encourage national 
independence to develop and 
maintain itself within the 
limitations of that frarowork ’ 
It IS essential not to hide the 
truth of what the application 
of the ideals of democracy, 
freedom and social justice, the 
declared war aims of the United 
Nations, will mean These 
postulates are worthless if in 
practice they do not lead us 


unfailingly to the transform- 
ation of human society, not only 
in the poluicaL hut also in the 
social, economic and military 
field 

Liberty, for the individual 
aawell as for the nation, can 
have no limitations other than 
those of the common interest, 
as opposed to the racial supre- 
macy, or class interest, invoked 
by the materialist interprelcrB 
of history, whether Marxists or 
lotalilaxianB 

Freedom is indivisible, and 
wherever the democracies 
restrict its normal development, 
they will be committing an 
arbitrary act, a measure of 
oppression, all the more infa- 
mous when done in the name 
of that eternal ideal 

The already constituted 
Stales dislike the idea of 
dismemberment, although their 
unity may, m some cases, have 
been the product of violence 
But these prejudices ought to 
disappear as the world comes 
to accept the fact that in the 
economic and military field at 
least, the Stales will have to 
cede willingly — s i n c e the 
constitution of super-State 

bodies cannot be contemplated 
without willing co-operation 
and on terms of equality— a 
part of their sovereignty to 
regional confederations or 
super-State bodies which would 
cover extensive temtorics 

According to some thinkers, 
these would have to be world- 
wide, since it has been proved 
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that Statcft (even the most 
powerful) are incapable of 
solving these problems by 
themselves There is general 
agreement upon the neccbsitv 
for the permanent maintenance, 
after the war, of joint nuhtarv 
and economic planning between 
Stales, or groups of Stale'' 

It lb becoming more anil 
more clear that the traditional 
political independence of Suics 
must be made compatible \m11i 
iheir inter dependence and 
solidarity in all those problems 
of common, interest which do 
not form the soul of the nation, 
the very essence of this human 
society, its untransferable tore 
Possibly the justice done bv 
the Allies after the first < real 
War, in restoring to Poland 
and Crecho'Slovakid their 
political sovereignty, will hue 
to be complemented by the 
cession, freely, on the part of 
both, of a portion of their 
sovereignl), compatible with 
their full national libertv, to a 
confederation, which might 
perhaps include ei en the 
Balkan States A similar 


solution might also be found, 
by which the national States of 
Euzkadi, Castille, Catalonia, 
Galicia and Portugal could join 
the world concert, while each 
preserving its own personal- 
ity, in spite of forming part, 
voluntarily, with other Euro- 
pean Slates, of a western 
confederation conforming to 
geographical, histone, cultural 
or economic circumstances, and 
being based on the free will of 
the nations concerned 

The democracies have accept- 
ed the totalitarian challenge 
The war imposed on them by 
the totalitarian beast of the 
\pocalypse is entering its 
decisive phase The first faint 
rajs of light are heralding the 
dawn of a new era for human- 
ity The democracies do not 
bear the major responsibility 
for this tragedy, but on the 
other hand, theirs will be the 
responsibilitv for the future 
peace \nd history will 
demand a reckoning from 
them 

World Review 


UOOSE\^LT, the U S President, was signing autographs contioually 

after a public dinner A reporter made a bet with a friend that the 
President was, not unnaturally signing anything that was put in front of 
him He thought that he could get the President to put hu name to a 
statetoent without his knowing it So accordingly be wrote out a card 
saying, 4 hereby appoint the bearer Ambassador to the North Pole.* This 
wnting he folded over so that it was hidden, and aflit up the card with its 
innocent white space at the foot Soon it returned from the lop 
table, Roosevelt had signed it but not without thought He had deleted 
the word ‘North’ and written over it ‘Sondi * Under hia signature he had 
added the comment Sorry, North Pole already occupied 
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With Boche and Bolshie “up the 
Pole/’ 

Appeasement” off its perch, 

The Bullfrog in his Latin hole 
Left croalcless in the lurch, 

With Nazis baltl’ing East and West 
To spread then ‘Kult’ of peace. 
Their \aterland a prey to peat 
Of Hitler’s brain disease, 

WAh Jappie chewing ‘China’ bits 
Far more than he can lump 
And throwing chronic colic fits, 

The greedy, giddy chump', 

With Indiana roving lands of West 
In search of civ’lised case. 

To find too late that ‘Horae Is best’ 
With nobody to please' 

With Mualim breaking Hindu pale. 
And vice versa loo. 

With potentate of native stale 
\ tiger or cuckoo. 

With Gandhi caged safe in quod 
Away from pals and mates. 

To meditate upon his Cod 
\nd live on beans and dates, 

The talk in tram or tram or bu‘^ 

Is all of war and gore' 

To ME, why, all this war-time fuis 
Is but a beastly bore' 


For, what care I for Europe’s war 
Or India’s dream ‘Swaraj’? 

A million Hitlers may not mar 
MY own, MY Personal Raj ' 

Let Britain boast of battleships. 

The Boche of Blitzknegs brag. 

Let Europe’s dire dictatorships 
Prove John Bull a reddest rag, 

Let India, e'er m fatal clutch 
Of Famine, Pest and beast, 

Suffer afresh as n’er so much 
Through squabbling priest and 
priest. 

Let patnota pop la and out 
Of cabinet and jail. 

Let shibboleth ami slogan shout 
Drown the ryots’ wail. 

Let “ parties,” “wings,” “sabhas' 
and “blocks” 

Revel in plots and cliques 

Let Congressitea pull up ihcir socks 

At risk of bursting breeks, 

Let “Leaguers” spout of “Palas- 
tans” 

With tongues in brazen cheeks. 

Let Crackistans' and ‘Talkis- 
tans” 

Absorb political freaks' ' 

To ME, to whom Earth Itself is 
But land surrounding ME 
MY food, MY bed domestic bliss, 
MY job with guarantee 


Of pension when I’m old and grey 
Are all that ME worry' 

Thus, whichever way this world may sway, 
On velvet is THIS ME' 


4 




“M-mm-ra — 1 don’t know whethei I’ll let her go o* 
With a Marine oi not I used to be a Marine, mi self<^ 



The Man Behind In Japan 

CHARLES NELSON SPINKS 


O NE of the head architects 
of Japan’s New Order is 
Naoki Hoshmo This malign- 
ant genius has had little or 
no pubhcitj He has held 
high oflSce, but he scorns tht 
limelight and prefers to woik 
behind the scenes, where 
intrigue has seasoned his acti- 
vity He combines the oilv 
suavity of the bureaucrat with 
the unscrupulous cunning of 
a China *‘ronm '’ — qualities 
which make for success in a 
country where a political career 
IS a succession of conspiracies 
Today he is Chief Secretary ol 
the Cabinet, General Tojo s 
right-hand man in all Nlw 
Order planning, and one of the 
three most powerful men in 
Japan, the other two being the 
Premier and Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Suzuki, President of the 
Cabinet Planning Board 

The Big Three of the New 
Order are comparatively young 
men They are, moreover, by- 
products of the military 
machine A decade ago fifty- 
nine year old Tojo and fifty- 
five year old Suzuki were 
senior leaders among that 
violent cotene known as the 
“young officers,” the great 
majority of whom were then in 
their thirties and forties 
These firebrands have now 


f Charles Nelson Spinks return- 
j ed to the United States in 
I May, 1941 after five years in 
Japan on the faculty of the 
Tokyo University of Com 
mere# and at editor of Japan 
Newsff'Lek, an American 
paper, the last foreign-owned 
publication m Japan He 
now a lieutenant in 
U S N R The Views eiprest 
ed m the article are made on 
the personal responsibility cf 
the author, and are not to bi 
interpreted as reflecting the 
attitude of the U S Navy — * 
ASIA 
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come of age and have laktn 
over the leadership of Japan 
Altliough a civilian, fifty-four 
year old Hoshmo was in spirit 
as much a young officer as Uie 
most volatile of the junioi 
militarists, and for the past 
decade his career in a civilian 
role has been intimately linked 
with the rising fortunes of the 
Kwanlung \rray 

\ graduate of Tokyo Im 
penal University in 1917, 
Hoshmo entered the banking 
bureau of the Finance Ministry 
This department for years 
opposed the vociferous de- 
mands of the army and was 
headed by such anti -mill tanstA 
aa Takahashi, who was killed 
by army aisassms in 1936 It 
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16 significant of modern 
Japanese politics that today 
this staid, conservative depart- 
ment has become the prime 
source on which the Japanese 
array draws for its most able 
civilian leadership Until a 
few years ago the Foreign 
Office was the civilian agencv 
which most often supplied 
leaders for the higher posts 
But the new pattern of expan- 
sion has thrown emphasis upon 
war-time economy, not diplo- 
macy The soldier’s indispens- 
able colleague, the economic 
planner, is more in demand 
than the diplomat The army 
needs men with khaki mental- 
ities who can also supply able 
Icaderehip in war-time econo- 
my and finance 

TRY-OUT IN MANCHURIA 

Hoshinos peculiar talents in 
this 6eld were partly developed 
by hiB career in the Finance 
Ministry, and perfected in 
Manchuria, the Kwantutig 
\rmy’s politico-economic prov- 
ing ground for the sweeping 
reforms which were later to be 
carried out in the Japanese 
homeland Hoshino planned 
and conducted the dress 
rehearsal 

When Japan set up the pup- 
pet government of Manchukuo 
m 1932. General Muto, then 
Commander of the Kwanlung 
'\rray, became “Ambassador” 
16 the new stale Muto was in 
reality GuLeiteT of the territory 
which his army had just 


conquered To make the region 
a paying venture for Japan, it 
was essential to have an efficient 
political administration Ex- 
perienced administrators were 
imported from Japan and took 
key positions in th? new govern- 
ment’s departments, usually as 
vice-rainislers, with Chinese 
officials serving as fronts In 
Hoshino, then a rising official 
in the Tokyo Finance Ministry, 
Muto found an able Vice- 
Minister of Finance for the 
new state 

In 1937 Hoshino became 
Director-General of the Man- 
chukuo General Affairs Board 
In this capacity he was the 
politico-economic boss of the 
state, his only superior being 
the Commander of the Kwan- 
tung Army He then launched 
the army’s Five-Year Plan for 
the industrialization of Man- 
churia in accordance with 
Japan’s military requirements 
and established a full-dress 
totalitarian political structure 
Late m 1936 Japan had entered 
into the Anti-Comintem Pact 
with Germany One of the 
most significant results of this 
accord was the far-reaching 
extent to which Japanese politi- 
cal thinking became coloured 
by Nazi ideology Japan’s first 
experiment with this newly- 
imported ideology was made 
in Manchukuo when Hoshino 
created the Kyowakai the so- 
called Concordia Society, which 
18 a single, state-controlled 
political party to which all state 
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employees musl belong Party 
members wear a railitarj-like 
uniform, salute each other, 
drill and generally carry on in 
the fashion of the Nazi party 

Hosbino s career is proof 
that Japanese empire-building 
has not been the sole monopoly 
of the railitariftts Indeed, the 
success of Japanese imperial- 
ism in Manchuria is largely 
owed to the efi&cient and 
tireless efforts of such khaki- 
minded civilians as Hoshinu, 
who had the ability to carry 
out the militarists’ programme 
Most of these civilian admin- 
istrators who made Mancbuiia 
such a \aluablc asset to the 
Japanese war machine todaj 
hold high position m Tokyo, 
and are now endeavouring to 
apply to Greater East 4sia 
the streamlined exploitation 
which they bo successfully 
achieved on the continent 

TOTALITARIAN REFORM 
IN JAPAN 

By the beginning of 1940 
Manchukuo had virtually 
reached the goal of the corpo- 
rate state The totalitarian 
reformists were restless 
Germany’s blitzkrieg victories 
in Western Europe suddenly 
offered Japan new worlds to 
conquer in south-eastern Asia 
The opportune moment had 
arrived and the reformists 
were ready with a twofold 
'programme to put Japan m a 
position to make the most of 
the world-wide upheaval They 


demanded, first, a military 
alliance with the Axis and, 
second, a totalitarian reorganiz- 
ation of the Japanese political 
and economic structure By 
May the reformists had induced 
the innocuous but popular 
Prince Konoye to serve as 
figurehead leader for the so- 
called “new political 
structure ” By July this 
double edged campaign had 
provoked a major political 
crisis Sabotaged by tbe 
resignation of hia pro-Axis 
War Minister, and coerced hy 
an abortive assassination plot, 
the mildly conservative Admi- 
ral Yonai resigned as Premier 
Prince Konoye then formed his 
second ministry 

In Naoki Hoshino, fresh 
from his totalitarian achieve- 
ments in Manchukuo, the 
wayward Prince and his new 
mentor. War Minister Tojo, 
found an ideal personalily to 
supervise the establishment of 
the new structure Hoshino 
was accordingly appointed 
President of the Cabinet 
Planning Board, the politico- 
economic general staff of 
Japan 

With fanatic zeal Hoshino 
set about over-hauIing Japanese 
life But unlike Manchukuo, 
where he had started out with 
a clean slate, Japan itself 
faced him with all sorts 
of vested interests — which 
challenged the sweeping re- 
organization planned by the 
reformists Nevertheless, some 
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changes were made Political 
parties were abolished and the 
Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association, ihe Japanese 
counterpart of the Manchurian 
Kyowakai, was eslabli^lied 
In the economic sphere, 
the opposition was more formid- 
able Shortly after Japan 
joint d the Axis in the fall of 
194A), Hoshino drafted a {dan 
for a new economic structure 
Its precise details have never 
been revealed, but from the 
opposition It aroused m busi- 
ness circles and among more 
conservative slateBmen, it may 
be inferred that it was to give 
the government full and direct 
control over the manufacture, 
distribution and sale of all es- 
sential commodities 

On December J, Baron Hira- 
iiuma entered the Cabinet as 
M mister- withoul-Forlfolio He 
was a former Premier, an arch- 
conservative, opposed to any 
change, be it democratic, h ascist 
or Communist, which challenged 
his unique concepts of a iheo- 
v^ratia national polity Three 
days later a Cabinet council 
was held to give final consider- 
ation to the Hoshino plan Hira- 
numa supported the objections 
of conservative businessmen 
who charged that the new struc- 
ture was “communistic ” be- 
cause It demanded the “alien- 
ation of capital from its 
■management ” He was largely 
responsible for the rejection of 
Hoshino’s plan and the adoption 
■of a more moderate one 


Hiranuma then became Horae 
Minister, a position which en- 
abled him to curb still furthei 
the reformist activities Early 
in January, 1941, Hiranuma 
was able to bring about the 
ousting of scores of radical- 
mindcd men from the Cabinet 
Planning Board and other 
government agencies, many of 
whom were arrested by the 
Metropolitan Police Hiranuma 
then turned upon the totalitarian 
Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association, forced the resign- 
ation of certain firebrands and 
visionaries, and stripped the 
Association of most of its 
political power, leaving it a 
kind of innocuous spiritual 
mobilization society Encour- 
aged by these changes, the 
Diet, which saw the Association 
as a dangerous political rival, 
cut Its new budget from a 
proposed 50,000,000 yen to a 
mere 8,000,000 ven 

Hoshino and his a r m v 
supporters, who wanted the 
*maxiraum production of war 
commodities through strict stale 
control, were by no means 
satisfied On the other hand, 
the Japanese industrial world 
remained suspicious To 
alleviate this distrust Ogura, 
head of the powerful Sumitomo 
interests, entered the Cabinet 
in April, 1941, thus giving the 
skeptical industrialists more 
direct representation, and 
Hoshino, anathema of big 
business, was removed But 
high econcmiic policy was not 
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to be left solely to the business 
world General Suzuki look 
Hoahmo’s place and a retired 
Admiral became Minister of 
Commerce and Industry The 
Konoye Cabinet continued to 
struggle with the new economic 
structure, and the modified 
plan adopted in December, 1940, 
was not actually plil into force 
until \ugust, 1941, after the 
freezing of Japanese credits in 
the United Stales had forced 
the hand ol the mililarisls 

the return of HOSHINO 

This crisis also ended the 
-career of the Konoye Cabinet 
which had attempted to survive 
-on the specious theory that it 
could have the best of two 
worlds membership in the 
anti-democralic 4xjs and the 
-complacent friendship of the 
world’s greatest democracy 
^X^hatever we may think of 
Japan s present leaders, it must 
be conceded that they hav e shown 
a certain honest realism They 
realized that Japan had been 
pursuing a fallacious compro- 
mise in trying to enjoy the 
friendship of two irreconcilable 
forces They made a final 
■choice when General Tojo look 
•over the government on 
October 19 

This was no mere reshuffle 
of the cards The new Cabinet 
was made up almost entirely of 
men of the Army’s stamp, and 
Hoshmo returned to office as 
Oabinet Chief Secretary This 
post 18 far more important 


than Its name implies The 
Chief Secretary is in reality 
the Premier’s assistant and 
principal liaison officer 
Hoshmo ha-^ made the office 
equivalent to a vice-premier- 
ship 

Once more lie applied him- 
self to revamping the economic 
structure After December 8 
hi8 task was complicated by the 
fact that Japan had embarked 
upon a major war, two of the 
more immediate results of 
which were unprecedented de- 
mands for war materials and 
the sudden acquisition of vast 
new territories 

In the newly -conquered 
areas Japanese military admi- 
nistrations were established, 
each under control of the com- 
mander of the invading forces 
The evploilation of these ter- 
ritories, however, has been 
entrusted to civilian adminis- 
trators General Tojo has 
turned to Hoshmo for the selec- 
tion of this civilian personnel 
Here, on a vastly larger scale, 
16 the same problem which con- 
fronted the army m the early 
days of the Manchurian con- 
quest, and Hoshmo s choice of 
civilian administrators reflects 
the experience he acquired in 
Hsinkmg for these overseas 
posts, the Foreign Office has 
been virtually ignored Instead, 
men with strictly financial, 
business and administrative 
backgrounds have been chosen 

The major problem which 
confronted the Cabinet, how- 
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ever, was deciding which 
branch of the government was 
to have jurisdiction over these 
areas The armed forces in 
their rapid conquests had sud- 
denly presented Japan with a 
new empire before the country 
had a chance to decide what to 
do with It In the early stages 
strictly military administrations 
were m order Bat with the 
evolution of puppet regimes 
after the Manchukuo model, 
something with a less khaki 
complexion is needed It fell 
to Hoshino and Suzuki, as head 
of the Cabinet Planning Board, 
to form a civilian administra- 
tive organization In doing 
60 , they went even further and 
undertook what has long been 
the dream of the militarists — 
a general reorganization of the 
Japanese administrative struc- 
ture which will more effectively 
concentrate power in the army’s 
hands So drastic were the 
proposed changes that the plan 
was held up for over a month 
before the Priv'y Council gave 
Its approval 

THE NEW MINISTRY 

The new plan was put into 
force on November 1, 1942, 
with the establishment of the 
Greater East Asia Ministry 
This cut deeply into the func- 
tions and prerogatives of other 
offices The Foreign Office 
was so seriously affected, being 
deprived of all its political 
economic and cultural (propa- 
ganda) functions m the Greats 


East Asia sphere, that Foreign 
Minieter Tojo resigned in 
protest But the Overseas 
Ministry suffered an even worse 
fate This once important 
spearhead of Japanese expan- 
sion was completely abolished 
Its control over Korea, Formosa 
and South Sakhalin was handed 
over to the Home Ministry, 
thus making these territories 
integral parts of the Japanese 
Empire from an administrative 
standpoint The Overseas 
Ministry’s interest in Manchu- 
ria (principally the South 
Manchuria Railway and Japan- 
ese colonization) and the 
Mandated Islands passed to 
the new Ministry Occupied 
China had formerly been 
managed by the China Affairs 
Board, this agency was abolish- 
ed and Its affairs were taken 
over by the new Ministry A 
similar fate befell the former 
Manchurian Affairs and South 
Seas Affairs Boards 

Thus the Greater East Asia 
Ministry now controls the poli- 
tical, economic and cultural 
administration of Manchuria, 
occupied China, the erstwhile 
Mandated Islands and all the 
newly-conquered territories — 
the Philippines Malaya, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Burma, 
Thailand and French Indo- 
China What now passes in 
the guise of “diplomatic”' 
relations with these new append- 
ages of the Japanese Empire- 
IB left to the emaciated Foreiga 
Office The new Ministry la 
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virtually under the control of 
the Army, for its chief, Kazuo 
\oki, 18 a prot6g6 of the 
militarifits and of Ho&bmo If 
and when the military admi- 
nistrations in the conquered 
areas give way to civilian 
puppet regimes, the Army will 
determine their political 
management and economic 
exploitation Japanese private 
industry must either submit to 
full government control, as 
envisaged by Hoshino in 1940, 
or he deprived entirely of any 
share in the plunder 

INDUSTRY RESISTS 

When Hoshino and the 
Manchurian reformists fi'st got 
their hold on the government 
in 1940, it appeared that the 
New Order would parallel the 
pattern of slate ownership as 
perfected in Manchukuo 
Thus the National Policy 
Company seemed destined to 
lake over all major industrial 
activity, as its Manchurian 
counterparts had done on the 
continent But opposition from 
the big industrialists, some of 
whom, like Mitsui, had had two 
centuries* experience m resist- 
ing government pressure, 
curbed the growth of national 
policy companies The war 
has also tended to restrict 
direct government activity in 
industry Time is a vital 
factor in the consolidation of 
conquests Existing private 
industries have most of the 
capital and the trained 


technical personnel necessary 
for such undertakings Thus 
Japan s totalitarian planners 
have shifted eraphasisfromslate 
operation of industry to com- 
prehensive slate control of 
private business The New 
Order envisages a state imppsed 
partnership between govem- 
raenl and industry for the 
exploitation of \sia, but i 
union in which industry must 
play the role of the junior 
partner 

Taking advantage of the 
desire of the industrialists for 
a share in the plunder, whuh 
they as heavy taxpayers made 
possible, Hoshino set about 
revising the new economic 
structure His objective was 
to give the government direct 
control of business manage- 
ment, the issue on which the 
original Hoshino plan was 
wrecked 

The recent reorganization of 
the Japanese aircraft industry 
offers a good example of the 
methods by which control is to 
be applied All manufacturers 
of aircraft and accessories 
used by the army have been 
merged into one association 
This organization is similar to 
the industrial control associa- 
tions set up in 1940-1941, but 
with one important difference 
It 18 controlled by the War 
Ministry Furthermore, al- 
though Its president is one of 
the largest aircraft manufac- 
turers, Lieutenant-General 
Doihara, mystery man of 
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Manchuria,*’ and other high- 
ranking officers act as 
“advisers ” Thus the army has 
absolute control over the air- 
craft industry, much as prescrib- 
ed by Hoshino in his original 
blueprint for a new economic 
‘^tri^cture Thib is no doubt 
but the first step toward control 
over all major industries 

The war has also enabled 
lloshino and the reformists to 
resume viork on the new 
political structure, which was 
interrupted by the conserva- 
tives in 1941 In domestic 
politics the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the Tojo Eabinel has 
been, according to the Japanese, 
the attainment of “complete 
harmony between the govern- 
ment and the Supreme Com- 
mand ’ This IS, of course, a 
euphemistic way of saying that 
the Supreme Command has at 
Iasi taken over complete control 
of the goveniment This has 
been made possible principally 
by the fact that Tojo, a General 
on the active list, is both 
Premier and War Minister 
There is no danger that the 
Premier vyill fail to co-operate 
with the array, as sometimes 
happened in the past 

Nevertheless, a more thorough 
system of political control, 
especially over the partyleas 
Diet, was es-sential if 
‘ harmony between the govern- 
ment and the Supreme Com- 
mand’* were to Tie maintained 
The firat tadk of the refermiste, 
itherefore, was to rescue the 


almost defunct Imperial Rule 
Assistance \Bsociation and 
make it a really active force 
Immediately after the fall of 
Singapore the Association was 
given the power to recommend 
a candidate for election to the 
Lower House of the Diet from 
each district In the general 
election of 4pril 30, 1942, the 
first since political parties had 
been abolished, the handpicked 
candidates of the Association 
won 81 per cent of the seats 

A SINGLE STATE- 

CONTROLLED PARTY 

The next step was to create 
what has long been the dream 
of Japanese Fascists and what 
Hoshino first had in mind when 
he created the Imperial Rule 
'Assistance Association a single, 
state-controlled political party 
The new parly was formally 
established on May 20 under the 
name of the Imperial Rule 
Political Society, the head of 
which IS concurrently President 
of the Association The Politi- 
cal Society serves to keep the 
Diet members in line by 
“smoothing the operation of 
the Imperial Constitution 
through the Imperial Diet. ’ 
The two organizations are 
headed by a former Premier, 
General Abe, and old army 
wheel-horse who once had the 
world believing he was a 
liberal The reformists once 
more have control of the pobti- 
cal structure, despite the 
Hiranuma purge of 1941 
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Allhough only meagre and 
■distorted news comes oul of 
Japan, we may be sure that in 
perfecting this totalitarian re- 
organization of the Japanese 
political and economic struc- 
ture Naoki Hoshino has played 
^n important part His pasl 


achievements, and the extent 
to which the changes conform 
with his reformist ideas, show 
clearly that this trouble-shooter 
of the Tojo Cabinet is the 
man behind Japan’s New Order 
as It evolves lodav 

( “isia and the Americas ) 







Calling All Spirits! 



DOROTHY WALWORTH 


H ark to the gabble of 
ghogtl> voices^ Gi^e ear 
to the mumbo jumbo of \apid 
prophecy* The spirit mediums 
are in town again — your town 
and my town — trading on the 
gullibility of bereaved and 
lonely souls Forlorn widows, 
restless wives, and mothers with 
bovs overseas are the special 
victims of these catchpenny 
charlatans who profess to pierce 
the veil between today and 
tomorrow and to bring back 
messages from beyond the 
grave 

To evade state laws that 
forbid fortune-telling, these 
spirit mongers call themselves 
“ministers of spiritualist 
churches,” glorying in such 
names as “Cosmic Science” and 
“Spiritualist Church of River 
Styx” Some of these 
“churches’ are hotel rooms or 
offices in business buildings, 
but most of them are down side 
streets in the stuffy parlour of 
the medium’s apartment The 


decorations are usually arc 
Egyptian serpent, some “spirit” 
photographs, and a diploma 
attesting that the medium has- 
been “ordained ” In surround- 
ings like these, a successful 
“minister” will prophecy for 
five hours steadily at daily 
“message services,” bringing 
spirit tidings to as many as 1000 
anxious souls a week — at 50 
cents a soul 

There are male mediums, 
with suave manner and fruity 
voices, but most “mmistcre” 
axe frowsy females far from: 
spiritual in appearance, who 
eat onions, henna their hair,, 
call y ou “dearie ” The men 
have a belter sense of the 
dramatic, often sitting with 
closed eyes before the meeting 
begins— opening one eye occa- 
sionally to count the house 
One seer performs on a stage 
with red curtains and black 
torches Women mediums, 
while the audience is gathering, 
are likely to chat cozily about 
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liats, axe rourders, or the fact 
that they like cucumbers but 
cucumberc don't like them 
I VI sited scores of these 
churches, the rigmarole is 
always the same As you 
enter you are given pad and 
pencil With which to write three 
questions marked with your 
initials, these are gathered in 
a basket along with your “con- 
tribution” — customarily half a 
dollar The medium announces 
that he la only a vessel through 
whom the spirits speak, adding 
cannily that if there is any 
failure in communication it’s 
your fault, if you haie come 
m a mood of disbelief, you will 
receive worthless messages 
Religious atmosphere is 
sometimes provided by an organ 
or viclrola playing Beautiful 
Isle of Somewhere Then the 
spiritual master minding 
begins Before answering your 
question, the medium may ask 
that you permit him to hold 
some article of yours, such as 
jewelry or eyeglasses From 
these even a atupid medium 
can often summon up some 
ideas about the owners Hold- 
ing an old-fashioned wedding 
Ting, for instance, the seer 
shudders with intense psychic 
effort and finally mumbles *'1 
see lo\e around this ring I 
see a family ” 

Medium deliver their mess- 
ages ID purposely ambiguous 
language which the hearer can 
interpret any way he wishes 
You are told vou are “contem- 


plating a change”, that you are 
‘‘involved with money”, or 
“digressing into a new phase 
of expression ” Sometimes you 
are “on a threshold” or “behind 
a locked door ” When in a 
tight spot the medium will saj 
“you are being motivated in 
circles” — which he rightly 
figures you can’t dispute If 
you vife.it fit medium more than 
once you will notice that 
he uses his slock phrases and 
predictions again and again 

Mediums take advantage of 
the fad that most persons who 
seek them are in trouble In- 
deed, the sight of a happy 
person unnerves them On a 
day when I happened to be 
feeling especially serene in 
mind a medium told me, 
“^ou are just about at the 
end of your rope Day after 
day you wonder how vou 
can drag yourself around But 
never fear — a man named lorn 
vvilh bone rimmed glasses in 
the spirit world will pull you 
through 

Since most questions are 
about employment, love or 
health, the gboslly seer adopts 
a kindly, practical altitude, 
glibly solving all problems, like 
an occult Beatrice Fairfax, with 
a sort of spectral common- 
sense I heard one medium 
say to a tense young woman, 
“You are worried about a job, 
your loved ones in the spirit 
world tell you to go to a good 
employment agency ” 
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Naturally, many (juebtions 
are asked about the war 
Mediums freely predict that it 
will be over in 19 13, ’44, '45 
or *46 They say they will not 
tell >ou where jour soldier boy 
18 right now, because that would 
be giving away, “military m- 
lormation ” Invariably they 
pro[)hecy that he will return 
* as you want him to retain — 
which permits the custoraeis to 
have their fighting men i ome 
back as hetnedalled heroes, 
brigadier generals, romaulitally 
wounded, or ju^t all in one 
piece 

When questions concern 
health, the medium s advice is 
don’t worrv,’ “take a little 
lemon juice every morning, 
Of “change doctors ’ One 
medium told me solemnly 
Tj>e trouble with \ciuis\oui 
blond pressure fiuslrralc^ — high 
today, low tomorrow A ears 
ago good blood flew in your 
veins, but now it’s foaming 
and bubbling ’ It happens 
that my blood jiressure is 
lemaikably steady 

Concerning raniour, the tone 
of the spirit vendors is cheery 
The erring husband will always 
return “after he gets that 
woman out of his system ’ 
Mediums are strong for the 
conventions, they invariably 
warn youthful members of 
their audience “ Don t go out 
with a man whose mind is 
vibrating on the physical,” or 
“ Don’t be the pair of scissors 
that cuts a man from his wife ” 


' Questioners seem to get great 
comfort out of “communica- 
tions” from their loved ones,, 
even though these tidings are 
vaguely worded Many times 
I have seen the bereaved burst 
into tears over messages such 
as “My beloved daughter, 1 
am happy here ” “ Sister, 1 

think of you ” “ Don t mourn 

for me, dear wife — 1 am 
always at your side ” Women 
seeking to hear from their 
children are the most tragic, 
and arc the most easily deceiv- 
ed Many bereaved mothers 
pay ‘vO cents regularly foi any 
garbled “ message ” from a 
dead child 

Most messages are shock- 
ingly trivial A medium told 
me “ I see your father coming 
toward you carrying violets 
and immortalities ’ [ immor- 
telles ] ‘ and saying, *^ou 

done good, ray daughter’ ” — a 
phrase which mv father, a 
grammatical precision, would 
have died a thousand deaths 
rather than utter I have heard 
alleged loved ones, racing in 
from Infinity for a supreme 
moment of communication, 
warn their sorrowing relatives 
“W''atch out for the things on. 
your fire escape, ’ or, “Empty 
your wastebasket ’ One 
medium explained this trivial- 
ity to me by saying that 
“ignorant people attract igno- 
rant spirits ” 

When the seer reads your 
questions aloud you are^ 
supposed to raise your hand 
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Tbe eyes of the whole audience 
are then riveted upon you 
\fter giving you the message 
the medium usually says “Is 
that true’” or, “Can you 
identify that spirit’” The crowd 
has a hostile attitude toward 
anyone who doubts the medium 
Many customers, rather than 
endure that hostility, meekh 
nod their heads and accept 
everything Others made of 
sterner stuff, protest tliat the\ 
cant s identify a spirit who it. 
‘slightly bald with weak 
kidneys ’ 

\t this point some mediums 
pass nimbly to another message 
but others stick to iheir gun*- 
until the brow-beaten hearer 
says the message is Irut 1 
saw one medium argue with a 
woman for a quarter of an 
hour, insisting tha> her mother 
“in spirit” was short and 
plump, while the woman said hei 
mother bad been tall and thin 
Finally the woman, in despera- 
tion, admitted that her mother 
“might* have been short and 
plump at one time in her life 

Public “message services 
are not the mediums’ only 
source of revenue more ex- 
pensive “private readings’ 
augment the profits One 
diviner will, for a fee, receive 
“spirit telegrams” from your 
loved ones during his daily 
“hour of concentration ” Others 
profess to be in touch with 
spirits who will cure your 
physical ailments by long 


distance if you will «iend a li^t 
of your symptoms 

A large part of the “minis- 
ter s’ income is derived from 
the so-called “development 
classes in which anyone tan 
learn to be a medium in 10 
easy lessons at $1 each How- 
ever, if the student has money 
he mav find that his “dcveloji- 
ment ’ require'- additional 
lessons In these classe'v the 
medium throws himself into n 
trance, makes tables ekuier 
about the room, or causcv 
voices to come out of trumpets 
apparently unsupporieil in the 
air The mathinery by whicli 
these effects are secured has, ol 
course, been exposed a thousaiul 
times, and the hocus pocus lo 
familiar to all but the most 
naive 

Floating trumpet-, aie only 
the appetizers In one devtlop- 
merl class winch I attended, 
the medium fold us tu imagine 
that we had corkscrews “highei 
than tlie hmpire Building” 
growing out of the tops of our 
heads, on their tips we would 
find our messages from the 
spirit world We must be suie 
to visualize the corkscrew 
sprouting from the exact centre 
of the cranium, because this 
was the “seal of the pineal 
gland ” The medium also 
said, “Relax Don t strain 
with your corkscrews or you 
will cut off your vibrations ” 

When we had spiraled to 
dizzy heights, the room was 
darkened, wc sang Rockabye' 
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5 ( 26 ), the medmm v^ent 
into a trance, and tbe class 
“was taken over by spirit 
teachers named “Rosebud" 
and “Master Higgins," \vho 
told us to visualize a little 
white dog running along the 
road, and ask ourselves where 
he was going Our ideas about 
the dog differed, but the 
'teachers did not tell us the 
right answer — they simply ‘^aid 
that we were “growing and 
thickening ” “Master Higgins ’ 
also gave personal messages to 
the group, congratulating one 
woman on the successful party 
she had recently given She 
answered that she could nevei 
have done it without him 

Some mediums are aware 
dhat they are out*and out fakes, 
and have a cynical attitude to- 
ward “the suckers" who con- 
sult them Others admit faking 
most of the time, when they are 
“out of touch" or “under 
hostile influences \ few 
really gifted practitioners be- 
lieve they hear and see the 
supernatural, perhaps they do 
occasionallv receive impies- 


810D8 that cannot be explained 
by ordinary means But their 
paychic powers, unpredictable 
and uncertain, are no basis for 
any religious faith and are ot 
dubious value in directing other 
people how to run their lives 

Although many brilliant 
minds have been and always 
will be interested in psychic 
phenomena, I have discovered 
that most people who habitually 
consult mediums are below 
average intelligence and are 
emotionally immature Addic- 
tion to this form of psychic 
dependence causes them to flee 
normal reality and dwell upon 
the morbid and unhealthy 
These lonely ones, bereft, long- 
ing for companionship, con- 
fused, childish in mentality, 
eagerly twist vague, stupid 
messages to suit their own un- 
satisfied hopes and dreams 
Every day of the week in 
thousands of spirit-raedium 
“ churches " throughout the 
land, they ask for bread and 
are given a stone 

4merican, Hfercurr 


Parson, consulting caterer as to estimate for parish tea ‘Any dung else 
you want to know ^ 

Caterer *\c8, sir, are you High Church or Low Church ^ 

Parson High, as a nialter of fact, if you insist on that term, but what 

has that got to do with it ’’ 

Caterer ‘Affects the estimate considerably, sir, I always find Ihe Low 
‘Church cat more ’ 



One World— Which World 

MARGARET POPE 


R ecently i managed lo 

gel a cop> of Wendell 
Wilkie’s elusiye book called 
“One World ” So far, very 
few copies have reached India 
and attempts by Bombay 
publishers to gel a permit to 
reprint here have failed In 
fact such a halo of mystery 
surrounds the book that some- 
body who saw me reading it 
enquired if it were not a 
banned publication ' That idea 
IS quite current in India 
Actuallv, a perusal of the book 
makes such an idea quite 
ridiculous Apart from some 
pointed remarks on Churchill s 
notorious “We shall hold our 
own,” and other speeches, 
Wilkie carefully a\oidB all 
direct mention of Britain and 
the Empire except when the 
reference happens to be favour- 
able India he meuLion‘% in a 
very indirect way, though his 
opinion on that burning 
question is obvious from his 
account of a conversation with 
“the wisest man in China,” who 
told Wilkie that by keeping 
silent about India, Americans 
“have already drawn heavily 
on their reservoir of goodwill 
in the East ” 4.11 the same, 

this 18 not enough to ban a 
book and Wilkie’s praise of 
the British Commonwealth and 


other passages should be wel- 
come rather than otherwise 
by the Government of India 
That 1 ft not to say that the 
book IB a complete tovr de 
force regarding all the issues 
m which anti-Imperiabats, here 
and elsewhere, are interested 
Some people have been inclined 
lo jeer at the book, because it 
does not contain a chapter on 
India But the very absence 
of such a chapter and the 
explicit statement that Roose- 
velt had expressed a desire 
that he (Wilkie) should not go 
to India — is highly significant 
of what must have gone on in 
high Stale circles, when the 
proposed world tour was first 
mooted Obviously if Wilkie 
had ( ome to India, he would 
liaie Iiad to express home fiank 
upiiLion about the political 
situation liere \tid obviously 
as mailers then stood, such 
opinions would have been 
exceedingly embarrassing to 
the Roosevelt Administration 
Besides this, though Wilkie 
IS al present a sort of Official 
‘free-lance,’ he is the probable 
opponent of Roosevelt in the 
1944 presidential elections and 
any firm line taken by bim now 
has to be considered in the 
light of things to come For 
instance, a definite pledge of 


6 
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hi 5 support to India e claims to 
iramediate-^as distinct from 
remotely distant — self-govern- 
ment might not be in line with 
Republican Party polic) — and 
it J8 from this Parly that he 
must expect nomination Vb 
Reinhold Niebeurh pointed 
out in a recent article m tht 
“The New Statesman md jVa- 
lion,” WilkieS nomination raa> 
turn on the correctness I'f hi‘=; 
foreign policy and in fad }ii‘- 
altJtude towards the wai inJ 
America’s participation in 
world affairs may even 
dissuade President RoosLvell 
from accepting a fourth 
nomination since In will 
then be relirved of the 
“neceasilv of making the race 
in order to guarantee \menca’s 
responsible relation to world 
affairs ” ^^hen considering 
this book of Wilkie s therefore, 
one must take into considera- 
tion Wilkie’s special position as 
a possible Presidential candi- 
date and allow accordingly 
For whatever effects Wilkie s 
opinions may have as a possible 
candidate, there is no doubt 
they would be 100 per cent 
more effective if he were in 
a position to enforce them as 
President of the United States 
Till next tear, then, Indians 
with faith in Wilkie’s power to 
influence policy in India must 
hold their breath and keep 
hoping 

With regard to the book 
iteelf, it is largely an account 
of his personal impressions, 


as he flew from one country to 
the next round the world — with 
three or four chapters added, 
discussing the subject of war- 
aims For the most part his 
observations and conclusions 
are acute and pointed He 
has some curious things to 
sa\ about Russia, a number of 
which might shock some of 
India’s fanatical Russophiles 
Regarding Stalin, for instance, 
he says “Stalin has great 
respect for Uinston Churchill 
he almost said it to me, the 
respect of om great realist for 
another ’and 

again, ‘it was obvious that he 
himself had a certain bitter 
admiration for the eflBciency by 
which Hitler had transplanted 
to Germany as much as ninety - 
four per cent of the working 
population from <iome of the 
conquered Russian Terri- 
tory ’ and btil] more 

startling “he wondered 

why the democracies should 
not insist upon using certain 
bases for wai purposes that 
would be of great value to 
them, particularl't if the 
naftoui! that ouned them were 
un co-operative and not able 
to defend them ” The italics 
are mine It was obvious, of 
course, that Stalin held some 
such opinion from the invasion 
of Finland to the occupation of 
of Iran, but it does not leave 
much doubt in one’s mind as to 
what hib present altitude to- 
wards India’s political situation 
might be Stalin’s attitude 
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mu&t be as “reahstic” as 
Churchill’s, — to say the least 
This IB practically the antithesis 
of what Wilkie is out to 
preach, — the unity and superior- 
ity of the United Nations 
war aims m comparison with 
those of the \xib 

All the same he is at pains 
to make Russia intelligible to 
Americans for whom the book 
is primarilj written, and while 
stressing the similarity of 
approach to many problems 
between Amenta and Russia, 
does not omit to mention that 
“t h e industrialisation’ of 
Russia will require a limitless 
amount of American products 
and Russia has un-limited 
natural resources that we 
need ” His conclusion is that 
it possible for the two 
counliies to meet together for 
the economic welfare and good 
of the world This m spite of 
the fact that Wilkie opposes 
communism on grounds that it 
leads to absolutism and declares 
himself convinced ol “the 
patent rightness of tree 
economic and political institu- 
tions ’ 

Regarding China, Wilkie has 
not much neiv to add to what 
we already know, except per- 
haps that most of the cargo 
sent by plane from India to 
China consists of paper money 
necessary to meet the costs of 
bghting the war there He also 
mentions that the Governor 
of Smkiang Province, once very 
pro-Soviet Russia has now 


shifted hiB allegiance to the 
Generallissirao and told Wilkie 
such stories of murder, intrigue, 
espionage and counter-espion- 
age that they “would have 
been incredible to an American, 
were it not for the evidence all 
about of suspicion and mystery ” 
In the Middle East, Wilkie 
met General De Gaulle, who 
lold hira, among other things 
that he would not yield the 
mandate over Syria or let any 
one else do so, until there is a 
Government again m h ranee 
De Gaulle is obviously another 
Allied leader, to whom the 
glorious past (including empire) 
IS mbnitelv more precious than 
any ideal of world freedom, 
tour Fieedoms or Atlantic 
Charters Even Wilkie himself 
seems to go astray a little in 
the Middle East He seems, 
with typical American love of 
creature comforts, to be some- 
what bewildered by the simple 
standards of life in these coun- 
tries and he does not seem to 
have grasped the admittedly 
confused me fee of Arabs and 
aliens that confront the visitor 
to those lands But he com^ 
mits the unforgiveabJe blunder 
of stating that for the most 
part, the Arabs, Jews, Egyptians 
or Iranians do not want the 
Whites to get out lock, slock 
and barrel, but they vvant “an 
orderly, scheduled plan under 
which Biilaiti and France would 
transfer to them a steadily 
increasing share of responsibi* 
lily for their own Govemmentg” 
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That statement scarcely rings 
very true about a people many 
of whom were in armed revolt 
against their rulers only a couple 
of years back’ 1 cannot imagine 
what type of Egyptian and 
Arab Wilkie could have met 
with Most of those I mcL — 
and in three years, I met a good 
number — would have sneered 
heartily at the idea of “steadily 
increasing shares in (govern- 
ment ’ They have as little 
faith in such things a* an 
Indian todav Ihe \rabs of 
the Middle East would lather 
have their own bovirnment 
heie and now than all the 
“very real gaui'^ whidi have 
< oine with f rench and VniPritau 
expansion tlieie J am not 
quite sure what Wilkie means 
by rt nl hat whaLi ver 

they are tliey aie not yuL v< r\ 
imy ortant to the \rabsi — not 
nearly so important at an\ rate 
as the abolition of the mandate 
and of foreign officials in the 
best jobs 

Tuining to the last chapters 
dealing witli war iiins and the 
pObl-war ideaU, we lind liku 
at Ins best, blazing a Trail ol 
Libeialism and faith in the 
future which might serve as a 
guide to dose to operation 
among the anti-Irapenalists, the 


anti -Fascists, the anti-Nazis and 
the Anti-Japs all over the United 
Front Many of his suggestions, 
— notably that of a United 
Nations Council on which all 
Mlied peoples will be repre- 
sented to plan here and now for 
the future and of recognition 
of the claims of the Asiatic 
peoples — will be heartily sym- 
pathised with in India 

But it is not so much in 
India that this book should be 
read It should be reproduced 
in millions and millions of 
copies and circulated to every 
soldier, every worker, every 
man, woman or student on the 
Allied bide and read especially 
by those who are directly or 
indirectly responsible for India 
1 01 this IB a book to be read 
by dll, not only because of its 
contents, but because it is one 
of the first attempts to define 
our common war aims in some- 
thing less than the vaguest 
of terms It is a book with a 
great aim, — to stimulate dis- 
cussion about that future for 
wliieli we ail dll expected to 
saciihce so much in the present 
If indeed, we are to have one 
world, Wilkie s book is a 
pointer lo the huge problem of 
which world ^ 


1% OBERT Browning'B father used to say of water ‘Water, water, Robert 

For wnahing purposes it is often used I believe and for navigable 
canals it lb iiidispeDsable, but for drinking, Robert, God never intended it ‘ 




Mr G Archik who wae awarded a 
Hind Cycle for standing first in the 
recent Bombay Matriculation Exa 
mination With him is Mr Hansh 
C Jain of the National Advertising 
Service, who went to Dharwar to 
present the Cycle to Mr Archik 
At a function arranged at Dharwar 
Mr Jain said “Messrs Birla Bros 
the Managing Agents of Hind 
Cvclea, interested as they are in the 
industrial and educational uplift of 
India decided to give a Gent’s Hind 
Cycle to a boy standing first and a 
Ladies Model to any girl standing 
first among the girl students It is 
a credit to Dharwar that both the 
girl and the boy belong to Dhai war ” 
Mr Jain also mentioned that m 
quality Hind Cycles are equal to 
any imported cycle and that out of 
220 parts that go to make a com- 
plete cycle 217 are made in the 
Hind Cycle Factory at Work 


Business m force exceeds one crore 
TOTAL assets Rs 25lakhs 

LIFE FUNDS Ri I 3 lakhs 


WARDEN LIFE POLICIES COVER 
ALL CIVILIAN WAR RISKS 


WARDEN 

INSURANCE CO.LTD 


wahoen holmt 

sa PltlROnSMAM MCUTA ROAD FORT ROMIAT 
WUNCHCS AND A6ENCHS AilOVOM^ 


1934 - 1^43 

Warden has {Ust comptefed Its 
lO+h year of qlonous recorti of 
service carrying with It the highest 
honours and greatest tributes ever 
paid to institutions rendering public 
service Its strength, safety and 
integrity ore facts unquestioned 
with a recoid of 10 yaars of unrival- 
led service and prompt sattlemant 
of claims 
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"AND HERE'S A SADVERTISEMENT'" 

— Alt Autobiography 


Y es, they've all had iheir 
turn Advertisement, had - 
vettuement , ma(lvcrtisem<.ni, 
cadvertisement, fadvertisemenl 
and what not To that unplea- 
sant list, let me add myself— 
a sadverljsement' "You may 
dislike m> intrusion in tins 
affair but I can aseure \ou, 
il JSTj’l going to be formidable^ 
On the contrary it might onlj 
arouse >ouj pitv \Tid if you 
knew what a pity means to a 
film advertisement, well, m 
that case you wouldn’t be 
reading this aufobiograpliy 
at all ' 

Now, I don t know to wlucb 
of the aforesaid categories 1 
may be said to belong to But 
1 do believe that if one were 
to listen to the hyper-sensitive 
highbrows, it may boil down 
to what H G Wells puts as 
**If at all you can notice any- 
thing about It, it would be 
chiefly to notice how little it is 
noticeable*” Perhaps that’s 
one reason why, m the manner 
of that “mere actress” who 
staked her statue to attain 


stardom, I deem it proper to 
style myself as a sadvertise- 
ment, and although I maj 
appear to be ploughing a lonely 
furrow, I hope 1 shall say 
nothing unreasonable or not 
factual which might lead one 
to underestimate my gnel and 
platitude anti thus sabotage 
my ifloit at self- recognition — 
or IS M the other way round'' 
Inspired Follies 
life that J have led all 
these years has been more oj 



Mill Pinday in Panctioti < 
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lesB a series of inspired follies 
for me People seem to be 
more concerned with my being 
interesting rather than showing 
some regard for my intrinsic 
Significance and greatness Tn 
^acl most of them would be 
much more delighted, nay 
flattered, if I indulge m dish- 
ing out some catchy, newsy, 
sensational, exciting and “y^™' 
yum-like” stuff instead of 
trying to justify my worth 
either as their true guide or a 
wholesome source of inform- 
ation or else a trustworthy 
medium capable of influen- 
cing — to a great extent — the 
mission of these movies with 
such vast potentialities as they 


are endowed with In short 
all my adventure — if adventure 
It IS — depends mostly on the 
decisive strength of adjectives 
which, by the way, have 
debunked many a ngure of 
speech out of consideration 
Adjectives’ Oh’ they mean 
everything to me Nearly all 
my polish, my beauty, ray 
appeal, my attraction and ray 
pretence (often about the naivety 
of sweet sixteen) owe not a little 
to this inliented asset of mine, 
without which I am bound to 
give you the taste of a cup of 
sugarless tea If therefore, my 
character smacks of notoriety, 
it IS only because there are no 
two sides to my shield, because 
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I have almost perfected the 
*‘art” of boosting and exa^era- 
tion and because it is just none 
of my business to call a spade 
a spade and admit truth — how- 
soever inescapable or bitter’ 
If one can still cherish the hope 
of becoming authentic, illumin- 
ating or instructive some day m 
future, despite all this to one 
discredit, surely he’s pursuing 
a chimera' 

Camouflage 

If there’s one thing in ^\hlcll 
I can consider myself to be 
excelling, it is the fact that 
many a time while I find people 
baffled at reading my stuff, I 
enjoy the sight immensely ' At 
times I even feel like laughing 
at their sad struggle to be 
disillusioned as a result of their 
lamentable ignorance Thus 
how many, for example, know 
that when a great flop is 
acclaimed a big hit, and when 
a most inartistic and hopeless 
film IS hailed as an epoch- 
making venture, it is not the 
so-called critic, not the reviewer, 
not the particular magazine, 
not even the publicist for that 
matter, who’s having the say in 
the matter but yee, it is 
poor, dear me^ Of course, the 
extent of such a camouflage 
would depend upon the amount 
of space I occupy in the papers 
and magazines But then it is 
just one of those time- worn 
pracbces which will not cease 
to dominate unless and until 
the system at large is com- 


pletely revolutionized and 
changed for the better Till then 
I will have to be inBtrumental 
in deteTmining the policies of 
a number of magazines, whose 
becoming favourable or un- 
favourable in theiT criticism of 
fi| mB rests under specific limi- 
tations of my unchallenged 
influence Till then adjectives 
will go on bolstering up allur- 
ing, charming, captivatmg, 
fascinating, bew itching, 
glamourous, absorbing, thrilling 
“ad nauseam ” 

There was once a whisper 
about my becoming ridiculous 
in the circle of mtellingentsia 
who have to go through me just 
because they can’t help doing so 
(surely you can overlook any- 
thing but a film advertisement’) 
though in my own interest I 
would, most profoundly, prefer 
to pass it on without comment’ 
Besides it would hardly be 
advisable to recapitulate the 
inevitable irritation that follows 
my telbng people about “the 
best and the most popular show 
m town, ” m respect of at least 
half a dozen different films at 
the same time and in the 
same breath Then there is 
the irony that unfolds itself the 
very moment I announce a 
Zenana Show (which is all an 
event by itself) in the very 
next line after having told you 
that the film was “still going 
strong’” After all these are 
“minor” things and no one 
wants to make a mountain of a 
mole hill in these hard times^ 
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Clash of Arms 

To come to my “home, sweet 
home,” I mean the press in 
general and the film -press m 
particular where the principle 
of “suppressio ven, suggestio 
falsi” 16 allowed to hold 8wa>, 
I can pnde myself on ruling 
supreme throughout the length 
and breadth of this pro\ince 
where some ol the might) pens 
have had to kneel down before 
me That is why 1 can claim 
to be equally as harmless as 
dangerous when confronted 
with the slightest provocation 
Although not human, I liave 
once led a scribe and a public- 
ist into a severe clash of arms, 
like wild beasts, and tliere aie 
people who would do almost 
anything in tlitir power to 
preserve my traditional morale, 



if you know what I mean, and 
don’t mind the same’ The 
ortly pit> 18 that in spite of all 
such “aid,” I remain — at least 
to myself — a sadvertisemenl' 
Times without number when 
I am dominated fay the undesir- 
able temptation of having a 
look at myself, all the 
galaxy of those Devics and 
Ranies and Bales oud Malas, 
whom you call “stars” — 
(thanks to me) — appear as if 
paying a glowing tribute to the 
services I have rendered them 
and the whole fantastic process 
comes to a premature end when 
the truth dawns upon me that 
these are the very persons, who 
are nearing fheir forties and 
fifties, whom I have been call- 
ing young and charming and 
what not’ On such occasions 
1 only burst out with a cry 
“Cynicism, thou art my best 
friend, philosopher and guide 
How very vivid and thrilling 
and yet miserable’ Do not 
insist upon a better explanation 
for my painting such a tragic 
and ominous picture of myself 
for, the proper way to do so 
would be to discover one which 
lies in the difference between a 
dream and a nightmare’ Let 
me bid “adieu” before J revert 
to roy routine of being at peace 
with the mevitable and, may be, 
some good is going to come out 
of It, may be my spring isn’t so 
far behind as w inter has been 
from me all these Tears — 
althou^ it 13 hiill to come’ 

“FILMAN” 
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“SHAKUNTALA" 

T he spate of criticism, ap- 
preciative, rapturous and 
even adverse, with ivbich a 
majority or journals have hailed 
“ S h a k u n t a 1 a director 
Shantaram’s newest creation 
under the Rajkamal banner, is 
indicative of the stir it has 
created among the public and 
the critics alike As a matter 
of fact, ever^ picture of 
Shantaram is known to provide 
a new impetus to the progress 
of the Indian motion picture 
and it 15 no wonder il it en- 
thuses more and more people to 
have their say in regard to the 
creations of one of our leading 
directois 


In the case of “Shakuntala*^ 
there la naturally bound to be 
an even greater and wider 
interest, because of the imrnor- 
lal greatness of Kalidas who 
made ii a piece-de-resistance 
of all times in the realm of 
international literature After 
seeing the film one is forced to 
the conclusion that although 
there is a difference of opinion 
on the question of justice done 
to the great poet, it is undeni- 
able that the screen has become 
richer with the addition of a 
masterpiece that easily be- 
comes one of the finest sppii- 
mens of the motion picture art 
and craftsmanship 



Svp^orttng Cast 

SHAHNAWAZ. PRAIHA MUMTAZ 
All SURRAIYA DAVID RAJKUMARI 
SHUKLA UDAY KUMAR Be 


In ^*Basant” 
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HAMARI 
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Starring the ONE A ONLY 

DEVKA RANI 

witk JMHU 

FrodtMdbv AMYA OHAKMUUmr 
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Like any other picture of 
Shantaram, hie genius and 
individuality dominate the 
whole picture, adding to it 
profuae embellishment and 
magnificence for which 
“Shakuntala” is destined to be 
unique in the annals of Indian 
filradom Yet the one thing 
which detracts from the great- 
ness of the achip\ement, as far 
as Shantaram as a producer i^ 
concerned, is that while be 
devotes his maximum attention 
to minute details of pro- 
duction and technique, he 
has given legitimate grounds 
for the complaint that he has 
been a bit indifferent to some 
other equally important aspects 
of the picture Thus, while the 
sylvan surroundings, the spec- 
tacular and authentic settings, 
the splendid background effects 
the deftness and skill with 
which the whole picture is 
mounted, etc , strike one as 
singularly remarkable, one 
finds that the same amount of 
importance has not been given 
to the scenario and the selec 
lion of artistes to play the roles 
of Dushyant and Shakuntala’s 
“sakhis ” 

It IS, however, heartening 
that these shortcomings do not 
mar the beauty of Shanlaram’b 
intrinsic art, which is revealed 
at its best in “Shakunlala ’ 
His understanding <nd fore- 
sight as regards the ultimate 
effect and impression of a 
particular scene on the mind of 
tfie audience again s^and un- 


paralleled and his inherent gift 
of rendering every sequence 
and every episode enjoyable 
and illummating, remains un- 
beaten 

In fine “Shakuntala,” even 
as a modern version of Kalidas 
great classic, is worthy of 
being seen by everyone on 
whom the value of progressive, 
nay rational interpretation on 
the screen is never lost For 
Javshree, who plays the title 
role. It is easily the best per- 
formance of her career and she 
deserves all honours for her 
supreme achievement 

•■RAMANUJ" 

R F[E\SED at the local 
Novelty is Devaki Bose’s 
newest and most ambitious 
presentation under the banner 
of Shree Films “Ramanuj ” It 



Khurthid m R*n[iti Tansan at tha 
Opera HotiiL 
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18 after a long time that this 
matchleBB mastermind of the 
Indian film world has turned 
to mythology 

“Ramanuj’ which happens 
to be a biographical represent 
ation of the great founder of 
Vaishna’va cult, is verily an 
ideal addition to some of the 
memorable hits Devaki Bose 
has had to his credit Known 
for his illustrious doctrines of 
Universal love and brotherhood, 
Ramanu] had a great message 
for the ailing humanity^ In 
his characteristic fashion, 
Mr Bose has handled the 
subject with remarkable skill 
and imagination with the 
natural result that the film 


becomes one of the finest and 
outstanding contributions of 
the Indian screen to ancient 
philosophy and culture 

None else but Devalcx Bose 
could probably have dared to 
undertake such an arduous task 
of pictunzing g highly philo- 
sophical and, what’s more, 
intellectually superior, subject 
as this and, equally so, none 
could have been relied upon 
to do the necessary justice to 
It \nd aa such there is every 
reason for a discriminating 
film-goer to be proud of 
“Ramanuj revealing, aa it 
does, once again the intrinsic 
greatness of the genius of the 
one and only Devaki Bose’ 
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Tbe c«8t of “Raraanu]^* com- 
p^ri&mg nuEinly of the new-6nd 
BimaA BannerjL, Chhaya Devi 
and Radfaa Rani, a brilliant 
Boa(|itre«s« provides ample 
proof as to its rightful place 
and imporlauce in a De>aki 
Boee film 

"HAMARI BAAT" 

B ombay Talkies’ “Haman 

Baatf” starring Devika 
Rani and Jayraj» with Shall 
Nawaz, Mmnlaz AIi, Prabha, 
Suraiya and David, has now 
been completed at the Mai ad 
Studio TTie picture is schedul- 
ed to be released at tlie 
Imperial on Dusserah day, 
October 8 

One cannot forget the fact 
that **Hainari Baat has been 
made by tbe team that gave us 
“Basant, that record breakei 
that recently celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee in Bombay 
and Karachi end its Golden 
Jubilee in Calcutta According 
to reports to hand ^’Haman 
Baat” will carry forward to a 
further stage the noble tradi- 
tion of Bombay Talkies to give 
clean, wholeBome entertain- 
ment Producer \miya 
Chakrebarty, that sure-footed 
director of “Baaant,” has 
■wntten the story of ‘^Haman 
Baat” and has also piloted the 
production, while An^ Biswas, 
the noted music director, is 
responsihle for its musical 
score. From all indications, 
the picture has all the m- 
^iredieots that make foa 



Hr Vi|«y th« glftad dirtcter 

Pr*ii»h Picture'i R*tn Rtiya 

notch entertainment — a highly 
dramatic story, skilfui, oasting 
tuqeful music and a high 
standard of production values 
One may be sure that “Haman 
Baat” will not only repeat the 
succcsb of ‘’Basanl” but will 
also further enhance tbe Teput- 
ation and popularity which 
Bombay Talkies have been 
already enjoying 

PANCHOU'S ”POONJr' 

T he year’s most hUanous 
film IS on Its way to Bom- 
bay For yet, hilanove, in its 
true sense does not deacnbe 
Dalaukh Pancboh’s “Poonji,” 
which has many things that 
make it a splendid entertain- 
ment The comic sitoationa 
AMks It great indeed 1 
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“Poonji*’ 18 a dom«stic tale 
of adventures three dariug 
daughters to rescue iheir father 
father in lo>e — from the 
alutches of an actress who had 
^lown up the peace of the family 
and overthrown llie legitimate 
owners of his love and affec- 
tions and seized their places 
The picture tells the story in 
the grandest possible way» — in 
the Pancboli vvay 

The cast is made up of a fine 
group of star talent Ragini, 
Baby \khtar and Manorama 
are the three danng daughters 
M Esmail, known for his 
“Khazanchi” role plays the 
“frivolous’ father, while Miss 
Pandey is the actress The sup- 


porting cast IS made up of fine 
performers like Jayant, Ajmal, 
Durga Mota and G N Butt 
•TANSEN^' 

R ANJI'TS outstanding box- 
office hit of the season^ 
“Tansen,” directed by Jay ant 
Desai, enters its third month at 
the local Opera House amidst 
undiminished enthusiasm of the 
fans 

The keynote of Us unparal- 
lelled success and popularity, 
as distinct from that of any 
other Ranjit film, is ils consist 
encv of entertainment and 
dramatic grip The fact that 
there isn’t a single boring 
moment need hardly be 
emphasised 
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JM. N. Roy 

India’s One-Man Party 

PARESH NATH 


T he war has brouglu inlo 
the limelight the most 
skilful tight-rope walker ever 
aeen in the Indian political 
circus He is M N Roy, who, 
till hi8 expulsion from the 
Third International, was the 
Messiah of Indian Communists, 
till he broke away from the 
Congress, the hero of radical 
youth, till he turned pro-war, 
the bogeyman of the govern- 
ment Today Roy is the 
leader of the Radical Demo- 
cratic Party, which happens to 
be the only party in India sup- 
porting the war effort uncon- 
ditionally, not because of any 
traditional loyalty to the 
British government, but out 
of political conviction 

The attention that Roy has 
been able to focus on himself 
-and hi8 party is a tribute to 
the persistence with which he 
has carried on propaganda for 
the creation of an anti-Fascist 
:front What is of more signi- 
■ficance, m spite of his antece- 
■detits, he has succeeded m be- 
•commg persona grata with the 
^vemincnl The suspicions 
-of Uiose who are collectively 
areferred to as “the authonties” 
■nay not have been eradicated 



M N Roy 

entirelv, but nidnidual mem- 
ber‘s of rhf" government have 
certainly Jiscoi^-red that it 
would nut hull them to indulge 
in occa-ional flirtations with 
the party lo kiep it in good 
humour 

The Radical Democratic 
Paity has been dubbed India’s 
One-Man Party This is not so 
much a slur cast on its meagre 
membership as a reference to 
the fact that the party belongs 
to Roy, not Roy to the party 
Its evolution and its subsequent 
history are largely a history of 
the political career of M N Roy 
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since hio return to India, or 
rather since his release from 
jBil 1X1 1936 ^ 

A man wrjthout a visa, hum- 
Pi] from country to country, 
Roy returned to hiB native land 
in 3930 after fifteen \ ears' 
eventful e^ile At that time he 
was a legendary figure The 
Indian public was not sure 
whether or not to believe the 
numerous stories current about 
him In any case his name 
was uttered only in whispers 
\ somewhat mysterious halo 
still envelops his adwnturous 
past Maybe he likes it Roy 
never lapses into the autobio- 
graphical in his conversation, 
but his American wife is 
an entertaining story-teller 
and from her account of her 
hero-husband one could write 
the scenario-script for an old- 
time serial with Tom Mix in 
ibe cast In the picture of his 
present activities, however, 
Roy’s earlier adventureb form 
only a faint background, slightly 
out of focus Just the highlights 
ol his life before 1930 need, 
therefore, be sketched in, m an 
estimate of bis role in Indian 
])olitiCb today 

Roy s> original name was 
Narendra Nath Bhattacharjee 
He was bom in the early nine- 
ties in the same village in 
Bengal as Subhas Chandra 
Bose In his youth be was 
connected with the Bengal 
terrorist movement and when 
war broke out m 1914 he tried 


to play the aame game (ha* 
Subhas Cbandi'x^Bose is piayjn^ 
today A plot was hatched to 
obtain arms and ammunitioa 
from Germany to overthrow 
British rule in India, but it waa 
discovered and Roy fled under 
an assumed name to the United 
Stales towards the end of 1915 

In the States Roy met Jay 
Lovestone and turned Commu- 
nist His activities among the 
working classes led to his arrest,, 
but on being released he man- 
aged to escape to Mexico 
There he got in touch with 
the revolutionaries Obregon 
and Carranza, and later 
organized the Communist Party 
of Mexico Borodin, who was 
then in Mexico, was impressed 
by Roy’s ivork and wrote to 
Lenin about him On Lenin’a 
invitation Roy went to Russia, 
reaching Moscow m January, 

1919, and at the first world 
congress of the Third Inter- 
national two months later be 
was elected to the executive 
committee and the presidium 
For the next eight years he- 
played a prominent part in 
directing Communist activities 
in Asia, especially India In 
1927 Borodin and Roy were 
sent by the Comintern to guide 
the Chinese revolution, but they 
had serious dififerences regard- 
ing policy and Hoy returned to. 
Moscow m September of the 
same year At its sixth world 
congress in 1928 Roy woa 
expelled from the Third Inters- 
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nutlional for advocating a 
liolicy with regard to activities 
in colonial countries which was 
against Communist principles 
T^reafter be sought refuge on 
*the Continent, but no country 
would take the risk of having 
*liim within its borders He, 
Jthorefore, decided to return to 
India 

When he landed in 
fiombay Roy was prompt- 
ly arrested and sentenced to 
SIX years' imprisonment On 
his release he joined the Indian 
National Congress and soon 
gathered around bim a band of 
eathuEiostic young men who 
were not satisfied with the poli- 
tical programme of the Congress 
They derived inspiration from 
Roy’s speeches and writings, 
generally voted together at 
A I C C meetings and acted as 
a “ginger group” inside the 
Congress lliey were labelled 
'’Royists,” but by no means 
were they organized as a party 

In those days M N Roy was 
a staunch champion of Congress 
solidarity He regarded the 
Congress as a national party 
with mass membership which 
eventually would free India 
from imperialism, and he was 
convinced that before the 
peasants and workers could be 
organized on a class basis India 
3iad to undergo a democratic 
revolution to overthrow foreign 
Tule Roy took this stand even 
"when he was in Moscow, and it 


was largely responsible for his 
expulsion from the Communist 
Party Indian Communists 
dismissed this policy then os 
“opportunist ’ It is an ironic 
commeni on the vicissitudes of 
left wing politics m India that 
by the lime Indian Communist*^ 
began to appreciate the wisdom 
of Roy’s policy Roy himself 
was preparing to go o\er to the 
(>tber camp 

Till the Tripun ^eflslon of 
the Congress in 1939 Ro> con 
tinned to advocate the cause of 
Congress unity When he joined 
the Congress Roy had hopes 
of inBuencing us policy, bat 
after three years’ experience 
he was beginning to get a 
little impatient, if not disil- 
lusioned Candhian leader 
ship was loo deeply enirencbcd 
Then came Tripuri The result 
of the election dissipated hi^^ 
pessimism Subhas Chandra 
Bobc was re elected president of 
the Congress against the wishes 
of Condhi This was an indi- 
cation of the strength of the 
people’s opposition to the “high 
command ” Roy immediately 
began to visualize the possibi- 
lity of utilizing this opposition 
to remould the Congress nearer 
to his heart’s desire and even- 
tually to capture power But 
Bose, like many others before 
him, walked straight into the 
parlour at Wardha That was 
the end of Bose as a Congress 
leader and a great blow to 
Roy’s hopes 
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When Subhas Chandra Bose 
organized the Forward Bloc 
inside the Congress after his 
resignation from the presidency, 
Roy felt that it v, as no longer 
possible to uphold the cause of 
Congress solidarity TheRo>ist, 
therefore, organized ihemselves 
into a separate group which 
they called the League ol Radi- 
cal Congressmen 

At the ne\t session of the 
Congress Ro\ tried to repeat 
the performance of Bose by 
contesting the presidential elec- 
tion against the official candi- 
date, Maulana Abul halam 
Azad, but was defeated by a 
large margin of votes This 
was a false step and even 
Rov’s friend^ admit that he 
had misjudged the mood of 
the people 

In the meanwhile e\enl3 in 
Europe were causing Roy to do 
a bit of hard thinking The 
fall of France affected him 
profoundly lascisru seemed 
to menace tlie whole world 
Hib matenali'-tic approach to 
history enabled Roy to realize 
that, sooner oi later, the Soviet 
Union would liave to come to 
grips with Its antithesis — Nazi 
Germany The freedom-loving 
nations of the world would 
have to make a combined effort 
to defeat the “Ixis Powers In 
the context ot international 
conflict India s role was clear 

Early m July, 1940, Roy 
appealed to the Congress to 


discard its negative attitude to 
the war and, as a gesture of 
sympathy with the countries 
Struggling against Fascism, to 
celebrate Baetille Day with the 
slogan “France will rise 
again ” The Congress execu- 
tive look no notice of this 
ap_peal and, when Roy issued 
a Fourteenth of July appeal to 
the public on his own, he was 
expelled from the Congress 
The I eague of Radical Con- 
gressmen, thereafter, became 
the Radical Democratic Party 
The party gave unconditional 
support to the war effort, but did 
not profess to believe in the 
effectiveness of the methods 
adopted b\ the government to 
mobilize the man-power and 
the resources of the country for 
Its defense 

While carrying on active 
propaganda foi the war effort, 
Roy has made several sugges- 
tions which he considers 
essential for the organization 
of resistance to the enemy 
Tlie more important of 
them are 

(I) The etfeblishment of 
popular qovemmenH in the pro- 
vinces and at the centre with 
the help of these public men 
who are willing to co-operate in 
the defense of the country 

yO The creation of a 
genuine anti-Fascist front to 
cofnbat the menace at home 
end abroad 

yill The organization ' of 
village defense committee* to 
insure that the fighting forc*& 
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racvivs Adsquaf* uipport of the 
poople behind the lines 

(tV) The tremmg of e 
miITtia on the Imei of the British 
Home Guard 

(Vl The strict enforcement 
of meetures to prevent war 
profiteering and the exploita- 
tion of workers and peasants 

\11 these ^ugge5lIons are 
based on the fundamental belief 
that the defeu'-e ol the country, 
to be effective, must be made 
the concern of ihf people to- 
gether they constitute the wai 
policy of the Radical Democra- 
tic Party 

Apart from war propaganda 
and agitation for the acceptance 
of hi3 pioposals, Roy s chief 
pre-occupation is to expose what 
he calls the “Petamism” of 
Coiigiegs Leader It ‘^eems that 
he IS convinced that the anti-war 
policy of the Congress and the 
emphasis on isolated national- 
ism at a lime nl world crisis 
are born of a futiive de^'ire for 
A,xis victon Thi -1 interpreta- 
tion may noi bt enlireh with- 
out foundation, but the far 
from subtle methods adopted bv 
Roy and hi^ follower^ to carry 
on a crusade against the Con- 
gress have not increased iheir 
popularity 

Roy’s own patriotism has 
often been questioned because 
his political moves have been 
opportunist, in the best sense of 
the word If suffering for a 


cause IS any indication, it 
should not be open to doubt 
One cannot say the same about 
his Communism though he has 
refused to recant his faith in 
spite of his expulsion from the 
partv He la certainly a very 
unorthodox Marxist In fact 
one often wonders whether he 
does not reallv prefer the Marx 
Brothers to Brother Marx 

Roy is today campaigning 
for support of the war effort 
with skill and zeal against odds 
His party consists of about five 
thousand political workers and 
has no mass membership Y'et 
he has probably done more to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the 
people for the war than the 
entire propaganda machinery of 
the government Certain mem- 
bers of the government seem to 
have recognized the value of 
Roy’s powerful propaganda 
and his co operation and advice 
IS sought by them privately 
The la‘«l time the Y’lceroy’s 
Executive Council was expand- 
ed it was generally believed 
dial Roy would be included 
A place ma\ vet be found for 
him if tile present policy con- 
tinues If, on the other hand, 
a settlement is reached with the 
Congress, forgetting for a 
moment his light-rope perform- 
ances, Roy should be looking 
forward once again to adven- 
tures abroad 

Asia and the Americas 
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On the National Front 


The Problem of the Centre 
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L ord Lmlithgow’s farewell 
speech to the princes in 
which he reiterated his faith 
m the unity of India and in the 
Federal ideal, has revived 
intereut in the academic ques- 
tion of the future political 
btruclure of this country What 
form of government is India to 
have — unitary or federal*^ Or 
IB the country to he sliced up 
into several separate and 
sovereign provinces and states 
or couple of them at least’ 

Much thought has already 
been given to this issue by 
eminent scholars and statesmen 
in this country But their 
conclusions have been widely 
divergent They have ranged 
from the idea of a strong and 
ovemdmg central government 
at Delhi to that of a tentative 
committee which might look 
after certain all-India matters 
like Costoma, Railways, etc , 
but which might be abolished 
if found inconvenient. 


Men of the old school of 
thought have generally shown 
their preference for the unitary 
type of government, not onlv 
because it has been in vogue in 
this country for a great number 
of years, but also because, they 
think, it affords maximum 
chance of a united, cohesive 
and stable existence for the 
people They think that with- 
out a strong central government, 
hssiparous tendencies would 
get free scope and that the 
country might ultimately go to 
pieces 

At the other extreme, are 
those who look with suspicion 
upon any scheme of central 
government, embracing the 
whole country They fear that 
such a government would essen- 
tially be the government of one 
commuDity, the major com- 
munity, and would therefore be 
inimical to the interests of 
other communities and sections 
They would, therefore, like 
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to have the country partitioned 
into separate and sovereign 
units on the basis of race 
or religion These units might 
enter into agreements with one 
another and do their best to 
exist harmoniously side by 
side 

In between these two ex- 
tremes are several schools of 
thought which incline one way 
or the other. There is, for 
instance, the Congress which 
appreciates the fears of the 
minorities and would therefore 
give the maximum of freedom 
to territorial units, while having 
a federal government which 
would look after specified items 
of admmistration for the whole 
country Then there are those 
politicians who visualise a 
loose confederation of the pro- 
vinces and States of India with 
almost sovereign rights and 
powers It was the late Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan who 
suggested the idea of a central 
committee to manage certam 
all-lndia matters, but a com- 
mittee which would be more or 
less at the mercy of the various 
provinces, and States and might 
be done away with after a few 
years of trial 

The schemes provide an en- 
groBsmg subject for study It 
would be worthwhile if our 
politicians and scholars devoted 
a little more time* to them and 
tried to educate the public on 
the right lines Though ^t may 
^e quite a few years before 
the constitution for future 


India 18 finally drawn up, no 
time 18 lost or effort wasted by 
allowing our thoughts to dwell 
on certain constitutional pro- 
blems which will face us then 
And probably the most im- 
portant of them 13 the problem 
of deciding the nature and 
scope of the central authority 
for India 

The war has made one lesson 
clear to us, and that is that the 
days of little countries arrogat- 
ing to themselves sovereign 
powers and living separately 
and acting independently are 
over The world is moving 
towards greater cohesion and 
interdependence than ever 
before Though we have not 
yet arrived anywhere near the 
ideal of a world federation, we 
have at least set our faces m 
that direction We have seen 
the sad spectacle of presumptu- 
ous little countries in Europe 
scorning to hang together in 
the face of imminent danger 
and as a result having to hang 
separately 

Against this background, the 
clamour m India for partition 
sounds anachronistic, to say the 
least Naturally and by lopg 
tradition, India has been looked 
upon as a single unit. It may 
be that India never had a 
central authority for long in 
any period previous to the 
British rule But il cannot be 
denied that, in the background 
of Indian mind throughout 
die ages, there has beeij ,,tbfj 
consciousness of tfins country' 
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being one united whole, and 
the efforts of many^ conquerors 
and Btateamen were directed to 
that one end 

It IS not necessary to fall 
back on the past for guidance 
A little mental effort is all that 
18 needed to foresee what a 
state of chaos India will fall 
into, once she is cut up into 
little bits and long^buried 
racial and territorial jealoubies 
are roused Even now when 
all that our provinces enjoy is 
a little autonomy and there is 
a central government to over- 
rule them, we have seen how 
selfishly and short-sightedJv 
they have acted in the matter 
of the food shortage Each 
province has been thinking of 
itself and not bothering about 
the rest And the acnmonioue 
way in which some provincial 
politicians have been ejrchang- 
ing words with one another, 
has in It the ring of altercations 
between warring countries 
Greed, jealousy and parochial- 
ism have been the deciding 
factors in whatever relations 
there may be between our 
autonomous provinces And 
all this while there has all 
along been a strong central 
government to come down upon 
them at any moment 

Suppose this central govern- 
ment were to be abolished, the 
Provinces might not only openly 
fall out, but might even rush 
at one another’s necks on issues 
which deeply concern them 
This IB not just a figment of an 
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overwrought imagination. If 
the present is a guide, there 
should be nothing surprising in 
such 3 development occurring 
in the future 

On the other hand, one can*t 
deny the legitimate right of 
separate communities or cultur- 
al units to mould themselves 
on self-choaen hnea The rich 
variety of Indian culture and 
patterns of life must be pre- 
served Unity and uiit^uniform- 
ity should be our aim This 
makes it imperative that cultur- 
ally differing territorial units 
should have enough freedom to 
develop themselves without 
hindrance from outside But 
this freedom should be con- 
sistent With a central authority— 
call It a federal government or 
anything you like — which will 
give the territorial units a com- 
mon bond, a untty^ a connecting 
link, without in anyway inter- 
fering in their internal affairs 
or tampering with their right 
to lead their own lives in har- 
mony with other parts of India 

The Central authority should 
be both lav and strong — lax 
enough to allow the constituent 
units a free and unhampered 
existence and strong enough at 
the same time to put down 
fissiparous tendencies and make 
the country rally under a single 
banner in times of intama] 
crisis or external danger. How 
such an authority is to be con- 
stituted 18 quite another matter, 
and must be dealt with at acme 
other time 
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Chinese Muslims View 
Pakistan 


A Chin*$« nowtpapvr man for mor* Hian tan yaart on tha 
ad^toriai staffs of landing English-languaga papars in Shanghai, 
John Kin has been covering military end internal developments 
at a free lance since the outfarealc of the China war Mr Kin 
It now living in Chungking 


JOHN KIN 


C HINESE Muslims, who 
through their wholehearted 
and unqualified support of 
China’s resistance against 
Japanese aggression, have con- 
stituted a signihcant factor in 
World War II, made a high- 
hurdle jump to the fore of 
worldwide attention when at a 
recent meeting in Chungking 
they decided to step into the 
League-Congress controversy 
in India A written appeal, 
addressed to Mr Mohammed 
All Jinnah, president of the 
Indian Muslim League, urging 
him to co-operate with the 
Indian National Congress, was 
drafted to be signed by General 
Omer Pai Chimg-hsi, China’s 
No 1 Mohammedan general 
and Depnty-Chief-of-Staff of 
the Chinese Army, m his capa- 
city as president of the Chinese 
Islamic National Salvation 
Federatimi, representing all the 
dmcM Muslims This decision 

s 


followed shortly upon a request 
made by fifty-five Americans 
that President Roosevelt fand 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
"should use their good oficei 
to ask the British government 
and National Congress of India 
and other leaders to open new 
conferences with mutual deter- 
mination to find a way of action 
most speedily to bring India 
into the ranks of our allies by 
beginning now a programme of 
her independence ” 

General Pai Chung-hsi, as 
president of the Chinese Isla- 
mic National Salvation Feder- 
ation, truly represents all the 
Muslims in China and is, there- 
fore, their rightful spokesman, 
as well as one of the General- 
issimo’s most trusted men It 
IS hoped that, through tins 
Muslim-to-Muslim approadii 
the much-longed-for Congreu 
League accord may be 
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to frujtion and tlie way paved 
for a Roosevelt-Chiang medi- 
ation of the India Britain issue 

The crux of the matter lies 
in the Beparationist policy 
known as “Pakistan” supported 
by ihe Indian Muslim League 
This as first conceived in 1933 
by Chandlirie Rahraadt All, 
Indian Muslim living in 
England, stood for “Land of 
the Pure ’ \ltliough the com- 
roon Chinese Muslims may not 
know from Adam what that 
means they would certainly 
shake their heads m disapproval 
at the idea of creating a separate 
Muslim state in India* which is 
what “Pakistan ’ in plain terms 
amounts to That bounds very 
much like something emanating 
from Tokyo, and they have 
had enough of the stench that 
• very breeze from the Land of 
Bushido has brought to their 
nostrils For more than five 
years they have fought against 
(he Japanese string-pulling for 
the formation of a "kui hui 
grate" in China a matter 

of fact these ifilrigues have 
onlv served to fire the devotion 
of' the iiui iitif, <Si ChitTeB“e Mus- 
lims, to their native land 

General Pai Chung-hsi, in 
cDConiumcaUng with the presi<^ 
of the Indian Muslim 
Lwgue, would naturally take 
every care not U> comimt him- 
Bclf to any oppn criticism of 
“Pakistan ” But it would he 
insulting Iinnah’s mlellig- 
Qhep (.0 liiSBUiDt that hfr could 


fail to read between the lines 
the obvious Chinese disapproval 
of that idea General Fai has 
on numerous occasions empha- 
sized the idea that the Chinese 
Muslims are pari and parcel of 
China — neither a distinct racial 
unit, noT even a political party, 
but a religious and cultural 
group with much to contribute 
to the general welfare In 
politics, they believe m the Three 
People 6 Principles underly- 
ing Chinese democracy just 
like the rest of the Chinese 
people The Chinese Islamic 
National Salvation Federation 
has as its twofold objective the 
salvation of the nation and the 
propagation of Islam, but for 
the present the nation comes 
first There can be no reli- 
gious freedom to speak of 
when the freedom of the nation 
IS not assured In fact the 
policy of the lederation, as 
General Pai conceives it, is 
diametrically opposed to that 
of the Indian Muslim League 

The Federation’s deciaioitto 
appeal for co-operation between 
the Indian MmJim Xeaguemrd 
the National Congress was 
reached after considerable 
discussion, culminating w a 
meeting at which the recently 
recalled Indian Agent- General 
Sir Zafrulla Khan was present 
by special invitation Thu 
gave him one of his opportmi'' 
ities “to learn the mind of 
China and at the same tune to 
interpret to China the nand oj 
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India»” as he slated m a fare- 
well message issued on the e\e 
of his departure 

While interpreting the mind 
of India at that gathering of 
Chinese Moharamedan leaders, 
Sir ZafruUa revealed himself 
as a strong advocate of 
‘‘Pakistan ” He was at once 
bombarded with questions 
One of these questions pointed 
sharply to the sheer infeasi- 
bility of the idea of a separate 
Muslim slate in India Out of 
all the provinces in India, it 
was pointed out, tlie only 
two in which Muslims constitute 
llie majorities are Bengal and 
Punjab Of the inhabitants of 
Bengal Province 27,810,000 or 
54 44 per rent are Mohain- 
medans and 22,212,069 are 
Hindus In Punjab, one half of 
the total population of 
24,187,750 are Mohammedans 
These two provinces are separat- 
ed b> many states and provinces 
in which the Muslims are definite 
minorities The “Pakistan 
idea, all considerations of it-* 
religious and political justi- 
fication quite aside, thuS" seema 
impracticable 

Among leading Chinese 
Muslims present at the meeting 
Were those who had visited 
India during their goodwill 
tours of the Near Eastern 
Muslim countries m 1959 and 
1940 Mr Jelaluddm Wang 
Zin-ahao,. member of the 
Le^slative Yuan, had led a 


group of five distinguished 
Muslims m a tour of the Near 
East which terminated in India. 
He was followed by Mr Isa 
Yusuf, also member of the 
Legislative \uaii, who upon 
hi8 return to China brought 
back from India a group of 
young Chinese Muslims ^or 
enrolment in the Central 
Military \iadem> at Chenglu 
Then Mr Ibrahim Shah Kuo- 
chcn also passed through India 
in 1940 on his journey to 
China from Cairo, Egypt, 
where he had served as director 
of the Chinese Student Mission 
m the ancient university of 
VI-Azhai 

One of iht oulslanding e\- 
ponenlb of things Islamic in 
China 18 Mr All Yang ( hing- 
chih, who aroused much public 
attention by his articles on 
Japanese intrigues against the 
Muslim world referred to m 
my article “Allah f lays Japan ” 
On September 5, he coninbur- 
ed anothi r arlK le to the same 
influential To Kunp; Ptw, thin 
lime on “Ifcl.iin ni fiidia ’ 
With dulcet candoi he called 
“Pakistan’’ a medieval 
geographical expression and 
Jmnah the protege and scape- 
goat of those of the British 
government who believe in 
keeping India divided Both 
wrote Mr Yang, are anachron- 
isms in World War II, iti 
which all members of the 
Anti- Axis Bloc suhscrihe to the 
Atlantic Charter guaraaleeii^ 
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the po§t-war freedom and inde- 
pendence of all nations and 
races, iirespeclive of colour and 
creed 

TheCfainese Islamic Nation- 
al Salvation Federation 
has watched with keen in- 
terest the developments in 
t h e Indian situation 
since the Cnpps Mission At 
Its second general conference 
on March 29-31 of last year 
it was decided to send, 
to India Mr Othman K H 
Woo, who in 1939 had partici- 
pated m a goodwill tour to 
South Asia His mission in 
India, however, was merely to 
inform Muslims there of the 
activities of their Chinese co- 
relzgionista and to gather 
information on the spot about 
Muslims ID India Mr Woo is 
said to have earned with him 
gifts for Mr Jinnah from 
General Pai Chung-hsi In an 
interview he reported back to 
Chungking, the president of the 
Indian Muslim League wsb 
quoted as having strongly 
disapproved of the Chinese 
Muslims* co-operation with the 
ffans, as the majority of the 
Chinese population are some- 
times called Mr Woo also paid 
a call on Mr Maulana Ahul 
Kalam Azad, Mohammedan 
president of the Indian National 
Congress, which was described 
as very cordial and satisfactory 

A direct answer to Mr 
Jiiinah*e why-oo-operate-with- 
the-Hans question may he found 


in a manifesto to the MuaJim 
world issued by the Federation 
some time after the conclusion 
of its second general conference 
In this manifesto, it was point' 
ed out that throughout the 1,320 
years since Islam was first 
introduced m China the Chinese 
Muslims have m the mam been 
accorded a fair treatment by the 
Chinese government The 
policy of the Manchu Emperors 
in creating friction between the 
Muslims and the Hans failed to 
undermine the love of the 
Muslims for their fatherland 
Since the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities, more than 
2,000,000 Chinese Muslims 
have directly participated m 
the nation's duaj task of resist- 
a n c e and reconstruction 
They have been able to make a 
distinct contribution to the war, 
due m no small measure to the 
deep concern in their welfare 
shown hy the national govern- 
ment a n d b y Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek himself 

The Chinese Muslims are 
essentially a religious group 
and as such are not necessarily 
Interested m politics, the mani- 
festo continued Get-thee-into- 
govemment is no password 
among them Their participa- 
tion as plam citizens in the; war 
against Japan, therefore, has 
not been prejudiced by any 
inadequate representation of 
their status in the government. 

The adequate repreaeata- 
tion” referred to in the 
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manifeeto may be proved b} 
citmg a few instances. Out of 
the 36 State Councillors of the 
National Government, only 2 
are Mualims— General Ma Lin, 
Vico-Commander-in*Chief o f 
the 17th Army, and Dr Masoud, 
a noted Mohammedan scholar 
from Sinkiang Province On 
the Central Executive and 
Supervisory Committees of the 
Kuommtang with 260 full and 
reserve members, there are only 
5 Muslims, including General 
Pai Chung'hsi, 3 other 
Mohammedan generals of the 
northwestern provinces and Mr 
Sulaiman Shih Tze choW;, well- 
known educator In the Legisla- 
tive Yuan with 45 to 99 
members there are onl> 2 
Muslims — the above-mentioned 
Mr Jelaluddin Wang Zm-shan 
and Mr Isa Yusuf The only 
Muslim in the People’s Political 
Council, with Its 240 members, 
js Mr Mohammed Chen Cbin- 
yu, former chairman of the 
Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce in Hankow It is 


evident that the Chinese 
Musbms, who boast 45,000,000 
out of 4^,000,000 population 
m China — a ratio of one to 
ten — do not hold a per quota 
representation in any depart- 
ment of the Chinese government 
as at present constituted 

Nevertheless, in the Chinese 
Islamic National Salvation 
Federation which was organized 
In Hankow early in 1938 mainly 
through the instrumentality of 
General Pai Chung*hsi, they are 
now finding an outlet for their 
energy and patriotism Today, 
with headquarters in Chungking, 
the Federation has bran^es m 
17 Free China provinces and 
256 county agencies So if 
there is any one organization in 
China best qualified to deal 
with the much-publicized con- 
troversy between the Indian 
Muslim League and the Indian 
National Congress, it is this 
representative organ of the 
45,000,000 Chinese Muslims 

4sia OTid the Antertcat 


nPHE Jew was advancing the ar(piment that all other races had drawn 
^ upon their hcnlage ‘Why,’ be said, ‘youV® even taken our Ten 
Commandmeats * 


Yes, you’re n^l there,' sdnutled the Genble, ‘but you can’t honestly 
say that we^re kept mem 
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The Ascendancy of the 


Soviet East 

D MARTENS 

N early forty years ago 
Lenin, then a revolution- 
ary in exile, foreshadowed 
the outstanding rfile which the 
Eastern fringe of Russia, the 
Urals and the Asiatic lands 



beyond, would play m Russian 
history \t that time the 
Tsarist regime, shattered but 
unbroken b> the first revolution 
of 1905, embarked upon the 
path of a pseudo liberal policy 
Some of Ue supporters nought 
a way out of the impasse into 
which the country had been 
driven by an outgrown and 
outmoded feudalism Quasi- 
liberal economists thought that 
it might be possible for Russia 
to mitigate the acute land 
problem by a mass migration 
of the Russian peasantry east- 
wards For a time the slogan 
of ‘internal colonisation’ was 
m fashion Lenin grasped the 
significance of the problem 
posed by liberal-economists 
and gave to it his own original 
answer TThe internal colonisa- 
tion of Russia, he argued, 
was indeed a task of first 
magnitude 

But the Tsarist r^rae was 
unable to cope with it Only 


SimIid 

a victorious revolution, having 
nd the countrv of the ballast 
of vested feudal interests, 
could carry out this internal 
colonisation The Eastern 
Asiatic lands would then 
become to Russia what the 
Western States had been to the 
USA — a reservoir of 
inexhaustible wealth, and a 
source of tremendous strength 
But, concluded Lenin, the revo- 
lution would tackle that task 
with an ambition much wider 
and more far-reaching than 
any of the semi-hberal schemes 
of mlernal colonisation im- 
plied The revolutionary 
regime would not be content 
with the carrying out of a mass 
transfer of Russian peasants to 
the East, it would go beyond 
that, and open up the Asiatic 
fringe to mdustrialisalion 
Siberia would then become 
another America, 
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MAQNtTOGORSK VERSUS 
KRUPP 

At the time it was conceived, 
Lenin's idea looked like a 
Utopian dream Some thirty 
yeans later it began to mate- 
rialise into a living reality 
Siberia has not yet become an- 
other America, but it has already 
made a long step towards that 
goal Almost every schoolboy 
knows by now that m this war 
Russia's main arsenals, which 
have enabled it to survive the 
loss of the industrjal areas in 
the West, lie in the Urals and 
in Siberia Place names such 
as Magnitogorsk (the new iron 
ore centre in the Urals), or the 
Kuzbas (the Siberian coal- 
mining district), have opened a 
new chapter, not only in 
Russia’s but also in the world’s 
economic history 

The guns and tanks which 
have been crushing the 
^impregnable’ German hedge- 
hogs in the Caucasus and the 
Ukraine have travelled to the 
front from the distant Chelya- 
binsk tractor plant The planes 
which broke von Paulua’s 
armies in Stalingrad bad been 
assembled somewhere in the 
suburbs of Sverdlovsk, which a 
few years ago were still covered 
by the thick Nortbern Urals’ 
pine forest Nine bullets out 
of ten fitred from Soviet nfles 
are made of lead smelted in 
Ka^uikhstan The armament 
factories of ZlatouM, Tagil and 
Novoubiiak are deciding the 


outcome of this war not less 
than are the factories of 
Detroit or of Willow Run It 
mav , to some extent, be right 
to say that in the duels between 
the Hermann Goenng Wericc 
and Magnitogorsk, or between 
Krupp and Sverdlovsk — the big 
German concerns are being 
beaten 

THE BAITLE OF IRON 
AND STEEL 

This is one of the most 
astonishing experiences of this 
war and it is still impossible 
to gauge all its implications 
But the experience itself 
deserves a close and impartial 
study During the years of the 
first Five E"ear Plan I saw the 
first groups of Russian pioneers 
setting out to build the Mag- 
nitogorsk Combinal They 
were a very mixed lot enthu- 
siastic members of the 
Komsomol, who responded to 
the call of the Party, and went 
out to conquer a new land for 
Communism, disgruntled sons 
of Ukrainian kulaks expelled 
from the schools and 
forced to seek new oppor- 
tunities of rehabilitation and 
advancement amid the wilder- 
ness of the Urals, and 
children of Jewish shopkeepers 
from the White Russia 
Republic, who left their melan- 
choly townships, and the decay- 
ing shops and homes of their 
parents for the uncanny hard- 
ships of a non-Biblical deeert 
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The motivefl \vhidi led all 

thoac pioneers eastwards were 
as remote from one another aa 
beaveD and earth They ranged 
from creative enthusiasm to 
hopeless despair The Soviet 
Government was resolved to 
harness all sorts of hands and 
emotions to the undertaking 
Tbe first groups of the pioneer^ 
were the manure which made 
the barren land of the Urals 
bear blast and open hearth 
furnaces, rolling mills and 
coke chemical plants Their 
experiences, have been best 
described by the American 
engineer, John Scott, who 
joined the builders of Russia’s 
new strength, and stayed with 
them over many years In his 
admirably veraciouB book Scott 
says, *the battle of Russia’s 
ferrous metallurgy involved 
more casualties dian the ’^Battle 
of the Marne ’ 

TKIAL AND ERROR 

There were tnaoy costly 
errors committed During the 
first years the makers of the 
schemes seemed to he possessed 
by a sort of 'gigantomania ’ 
The tendency was to construct 
(pant interdependent industrial 
units based on a ContioenNwide 
division of labour Magnito- 
gorsk was eariQarked for iron 
extraction and iron working 
But the Coal base for Magnito- 

f irsk was planned in the 
ibenan Kuznetsk region — 
1^200-1^300 miles away^ ITip 


cost of transport was dispro* 
portionately high The Mag- 
nitogorsk ladustries could be 
kept going only by heavy State 
subsidies Transport was in- 
adequate The Trans-Siberian 
railway, which connects the two 
centres, was still a single track 
line Delays in production and 
wastages in materials and 
labour were appallingly high 
during the first-Iive-Year Plan 

The second Five-Year Plan 
sought to undo some of the 
mistakes A new coal-mining 
centre was opened up in the 
Karaganda region The dis- 
tance from Karaganda to the 
iron towns in the Urals was 
only half of that between the 
Urals and the Kuznetsk Basin 
A start was made in coal mining 
in the Urals, in the immediate 
vicinity of the iron deposits 
A second track was laid along 
the Trans-Sibenan railway 
The ‘New America,’ built 
by ardent Komsomol 
memherst and by crowds of 
‘kulak’ outcast, and out- 
lawed ‘disloyal’ citizens, was 
taking on a solid shape The 
new industries started to work 
more efficiently than at the 
beginning For a time, 
towards the end of the second 
Five-Year Plan, spokes were 
once again put into the wheels 
The purges of 1936-1937 en- 
tailed a thorou^ change of the 
administrative and technical per- 
sonnel m every remote Siberian 
factory But gfter a yetu" 
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or two, the *New America’ waa 
already recovering from the 
blow, and displaying astonish' 
mg vitality A new generation 
of administrators and techni' 
Clans (nearly 400,000 young 
Soviet citizens graduated from 
engineering colleges and 
technical schools during the 
second Five-Year Plan) took 
over the management of the 
new industries 

LEAP-FROGGING' SINCE 1938 

The blueprint of the third 
Five-Year Plan was sketched 
at a time when, m the West, the 
Third Reich was already setting 
up Its war economy The 
Rhineland was re-occupied, 
conscription was re-inlroduced 
and the second world war was 
already casting its gnm 
shadow ahead The new Flan 
wag, even more than its two 
predecessors, concerned with 
the industrial development of 
the East 

Production plans worked out 
in 1937 and 1938 aimed at 
concentrating nearly half of 
the iron, and about 40 per cent 
of the coal output in the East 
Non-ferrous metallurgy and 
the production of high quality 
steel received the utmost atten- 
tion Large engineering 
plants, tractor factories (which 
could be at a moment’s notice 
switched over to the production 
of tanks) and scores of 
aviation works sprang up on 
the etistero and weatero slopes 


of the Urals In a sense the 
‘leap-frogging’ of Soviet m- 
dustries started on a lai^e scale 
m 1938, three years before the 
German invasion 

I942~THE CRUCIAL YEAR 

During 1941 and 1942 

the heavy blows which 
Russia received in the West 
were, by a paradox of 
history, transformed into as 
many stimuli for the industrial 
ascendancy of the East 1942 
will figure m the annals of 
Russian histor) as the turning 
point At the beginning of the 
year, for instance, about 60 
per cent of the Urals’ metal 
industries were accounted for by 
the extraction of iron ore, 
engineering and metal working 
plants were responsible for 
only 40 or so per cent of the 
total The region was still 
predominantlj a raw material 
base Towards the end 
of 1942, the Commissariat 
of Iron and Steel record- 
ed a radical change in the 
composition of the Urals’ metal 
industries Engineering and 
metal working plants now ac- 
count for 70 per cent while 
iron ore extraction is respona- 
ihle for not more than 30 per 
cent of the Urals’ metallurgy 
From a raw material base the 
country has turned into a vut 
manufacturing area The out- 
look of Western Siberia has 
undergone a similar revolution- 
ary change In the course of 
1942 the share of mdustiy in 
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the economy of Kazakhstan 
rose to 75 per cent leaving 
only 25 per cent for its agri- 
culture Sheds of new factories 
have dotted the Northern tayga, 
and new railway lines were 
hurnedlj built, or completed, 
over mountain slopes and 
deset^ sands 

The achievements claimed to 
have been obtained during 1942 
appear plausible enough when 
the effects of the industrial 
evacuations are taken into ac- 
count The change, for in- 
stance, m the composition ot 
the Ural industries has been 
brought about by both factors 
the addition of the old evacuat- 
ed plants to the local industries, 
and by new building The 
Stalingrad and Kharkov tractor 
plants (each with an annual 
capacity of about 50,000 trac- 
tors) have been working m 
Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk 
The same is true of the famous 
old Putilov Works of Leningrad 
(re-named the Kirov Plant) 
The establishment is still lead- 
ing in heavy engmeermg and 
tank production Among the 
other industrial giants, whose 
location in the Urals it has 
been possible to trace, are the 
iron and steel works of Mari- 
upol and Kersch, the Selm- 
ashzavod of Rostov, and many, 
many others All the time 
construction work has been 
going on on a large sale, it 
expanded by over 300 per cent 
m 1942 Sheds and buildings 
for re-asaembled machinery 


and evacuated workers bad to 
be erected Shortages of build- 
ing materials obstructed the 
work, since most of Russia’s 
cement output was located ih 
enemy occupied areas Much 
Valuable machinery, exposed 
for months to ram and snow, 
lias been wasted But much 
more has been put to work in 
makeshift wooden sheds At 
the same time the output of raw 
iron has been stepped up, to 
make good the loss of the 
Krivoy Rog ore The follow- 
ing table gives a tentative esti- 
mate of last year’s production, 
compared with the output 
figures before the revolution 
and after the second Five-Year 
Plan 

The Urals* production (in 
millions of tans^ 



1913 

1938 

1942 

Iron ore 

18 

7 7 

12-15 

Pig Iron 

09 

2 6 

5-7 

Steel 

09 

3 5 

5-7 


THE MEN BEHIND THE 
MACHINES 

Behind the machines stand 
the Russian workers No statis- 
tical tables will ever tell the 
full story of their efforts and 
sufferings According to Soviet 
sources, about 20 million 
people have been evacuated 
from the Western temlones It 
needs httle imagination to 
realise what this unique migra- 
tion has meant in terms of 
feeding, housing, etc Tfae 
population of some of the 
Eastern towns has increased ten 
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and fifteen times. Sverdlovsk, 
'which had about half a million 
inhabitants bfefore the war, is 
now a city of over a million 
There has been an understand- 
able overcrowding throughout 
the ‘reception areas ’ Most of 
the evacuees, however, were 
disgorged in the e\ceptionall\ 
severe winter of 1941 and 1942 
right into the open spaces of 
snow-bound mountains and 
steppes where no housing ac- 
commodation was available 
Wooden barracks, botched up 
overnight, provided, in man\ 
cases, the only cover against 
the deadly grip of an \aiatK 
winter Working hours were 
tvielve, and even sixteen, until 
late in the year Onh recently 
has there been some reduction 
in hours 

The food position has been 
far from easy Factory man- 
agers have had to look after 
food supplies for their factory 
crews And the ‘factory farm 
(that la the farm which la ‘ at- 
tached ’ to an industrial esta 


bhshment, and managed as 
of its departments) become 
a characteristic feature of eco- 
nomic life in ihe East It is 
impossible to say how many 
‘civilian casualties' Russia haa 
suffered in ilie course oTflrts 
war owing to all the hardships 
oi climate, lack of Rousing, 
and shortages of food and 
medical services It is doubt- 
ful whether a similar experi- 
ment could be earned out in 
othei countries whose popula- 
tion has been accustomed to a 
relatively high standard of 
living However, thanks to that 
experiment, to the boldness of 
its industrial strategy, and to 
the endurance and willingness 
10 sacrifice of its people, Russia 
has been able to achieve two 
aims It has built up its 
tremendous military steam- 
roller \nd, at the same lime, 
Russia emerges from this war 
ab the strongest industrial 
power in Asia 

IT orld Review 


T WO Boot Shops in the village were keen nvale EUch one countered 
the other’s move Then one day the older shop proudly displayed a 
bofiner, which read 'Metis sana in corpofe sano ’ 

The rival contemplated it for some time, but did nothing that day 
^ext morning when the shutters were taken down, he wa* seen to be dis- 
playing a poster, which read 'Mens and notnen's sana in corpore saao' 


W HEN the bishop Visited the remote village, ihe odd lad about the hooafe 

was told that in the morning he must lake up hot water for shdtiiigi 
knock on the door, and say ‘Il’a the boy with your water, my lord ’ 

The next morning nerves were unsetll^ In answer to bis tuud 
knock, the visitor said ‘Who’s ffiere?’ » 

TFb the Lord with your water, my hoy ’ 



How Do The Gennans 

Feel Now? 


A British [oumalist who did duty at a prison camp dascribea 
th# ehanga ha hw talcs placa in Captive Germans during 
three yaart ef war 

Thu article was wrlHati before the invasion of Italy 


WERNER KNOP 


EN the Battle of Britain 
was at Its height, the 
tall smart figures of German 
airmen were a familiar sight at 
British railway stations Some 
of them smiled sarconically as 
they marched along the plat- 
forms, others sneered openly 
when they saw British troops 
among the onlookers, and a few 
attempted to show by diaplaj 
of mirth that they did not take 
their new status as prisoners of 
war very seriously Toward 
the end of 1940, the tunic of 
Lufttoaffe became a less ex- 
clusive Bight and there was 
more of the blue of the 
German navy and of the gray 
of the army The throat of 
invasion was still hanging over 
England and, whatever the uni- 
forms, the faces belonging to 
them invariably expressed the 
seme conviction, “We may be 
your pruoners now, but it won’t 
J>e for long,” 


But It was only those of us 
who, in pns oner-of-war camps, 
were in constant, close contact 
with German prisoners that ex- 
perienced the full strength 
of their self-assuredness, 
their certainty of early 
victory And it was here, too, 
that we saw most clearly the 
changes that were gradually 
wrought in the German mmd 
by the vacillating fortunes of 
war 

There certainly was nothing 
wrong with the morale of Ger- 
man prisoners in 1940 and 
1941 They arrived at the 
heavily guarded gates of their 
camps in as truculent a mood 
as possible Sometimes, if 
there were a lot of them 
and they had been marched 
from the nearest railway station, 
they would sing their harsh, 
rhyduuic marching songs, some- 
Umes the^ would ch^ from 
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their lorrieB in hostile, arrogant 
silence They were the perfect 
prisoners, with an iron disci- 
pline and an impressive smart- 
ness of bearing Toward their 
British guards they were demon- 
stratively icy, they stood to 
attention with exaggerated stiff- 
ness in the presence of British 
officers, answered precisely but 
curtly, and disregarded any- 
body and anything not officially 
concerning them Whether they 
stayed a few weeks or a few 
months before being ship- 
ped off to Canada, they scarcely 
ever relaxed in their display of 
superciliousness Only a few of 
them would occasionally volun- 
teer some political remark 

|apan*B spectacular entry 
into the war produced a wave 
of enthusiasm among the Nazis 
When I tried to dampen it by 
pointing out that the gain it 
brought to them was counler- 
halanced by the entry into the 
war of the USA, a young 
airman made light of it 

“The USA will take a long 
time to gear up their military 
strength In the last war they 
came mm April, 1917, but their 
weight wasn^l on the West- 
ern Front until the summer of 
1918 This lime it will prob- 
ably take them longer still, 
and they won’t be ready for 
large-scale action before the 
Bununer of 1943, at the earliest ” 
And with a contemptuous wave 
of his hand, *’And 1 don't even 
you believe that cither Russia 


or Britain will still be m Uw 
war by then ” 

The change in the German 
outlook, when it came, was 
sudden and to most of us quite 
unexpected We had assumed 
that the Germans would be very 
careful to hide their anxietiea 
and doubts from us 

They tried, up to a point, 
but we soon learned to distin- 
guish between the veneer of 
discipline and the hardwood 
of true conviction 

The first time we noticed that 
things bad changed, not only 
m substantial military facts 
but also m the minds of 
Germans, was at the time of 
the RAF’s big air offensive m 
the summer of 1942 Gone 
was the truculence, the quizzical 
smiJe of 1940, and instead 
there was the look of men who 
had braced themselves for a 
hard ordeal Most of these 
men had been prisoners for 
some weeks before they reached 
our camp They were badly 
worried about their people at 
home 

I remembered how during 
the London blitz winter 1 bad 
been thmkmg that the greatest 
trial was not for os who lived 
t^ngh It, but for Londoners 
who, as pTiBoners of war in 
Germany or Italy, would know 
of the raids, but not bear, Mr- 
haps, for months, whedier ^ir 
families were all ri^ or hi4 
been wiped out 
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So^e Luftwaffe men from 
Cologne asked whether they 
could not be given a lecture on 
oivikan life in bombed London, 
»o that they could form an 
opinion of how people carried 
on under the heavy Cologne 
raids These men, many of 
whom wore the black-and-white 
ribbon of the Iron Cross, had 
dropped scores of tone of 
bomba on Bntiuh cities When 
they had pulled the bomb lever 
they had thought only m ab- 
stract terms of targets, of observ- 
ing results, and probably thev 
had had the satisfaction of 
having earned out their orders 
The agony that they were caus- 
ing far below them was unreal, 
impersonal and had not con- 
cerned them Now, m a sense, 
they were reaping what they 
had sown 

Actually ihe lecture never 
materialized, as these prisoners 
were moved shortly afterward 
But It Was only m the late 
aumiuer of 1^42 that newly 
atn^Uig prifeotjeta- were really 
worried. At the titn© of the 
break-through at Rostov, when 
the Germans had burst through 
the Soviet dam'which "had be'en 
bolding tliem back fpwu the 
Caucasus, 1 had often, listened 
to iheir high hopes that the 
summer of 1942 would bring 
th.e German armies to die 
frontiers of Iran and into the 
\flry hcMt of Russia, pass 
Mo&cow and LemngraiL 
It became clear diat fhe summei. 


offensive had been broken by 
the Russians, the Germans 
were quick to realize that the 
whole aspect of the war had 
fundamentally altered 

The shock of that was terrific 
I am sure it was then that for 
many of the younger generation 
the spectre of 1918 appeared 
for the first time 

The disasters of Stalingrad 
and of the winter campaign in 
general were yet to come, but 
when they did come their effect 
was less severe than that or the 
failure of the summer offensive 
Perhaps to the Germans at 
home It was only Stalingrad 
that told them of the change in 
the war position, but the sold- 
iers, sailors and airmen knew 
already, in August, that Hitler's 
plans had misfired They 
knew that the war could not be 
continued only at the price of 
fearful loss of life 

Newly arriving prisoners 
now talked freely For the 
first time since Ihe war had 
started It was possible to con- 
verse Wtth the Germans on- a 11 
subjects, and- je von to critjeue 
policy without having 
them make a smart turn on the 
right heel and walk away 

However, there was, and stil^ 
16 , one exception The persem 
of the Fuhrer is taboo, and the 
sh^test critical reference to 
ham 18 strongly resented, A 
merchant-navy officer to whom 
I broached the aubj^ of the.. 
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Qerman losses of man-power 
openly confessed his concern 

“It’s terrible,” he said 
‘'We’re losing something like a 
thoasand men killed in 
Russia every day, to say 
nothing of the wounded 
and our losseg at sea, m the 
>^eat and in Africa Worst of 
all, while We’re losing the 
flower of our nation, the con- 
quered peoples are relatively 
unaffected by the ravages of 
war If this war lasts long 
enough it’s possible that the 
balance of nations on the 
Continent will move strongly 
against us ” 

“Then what's the good oi 
winning the war, if by doing so 
)ou would no longer be able to 
develop the conquered tern- 
lories’” I questioned him 
■“What for instance, would be- 
c.ome of your plans of coloniz- 
ing Eastern Europe with 
German farmers’” 

His reply was typical of the 
spsi^rs I received from many 
ntpn:; of hi8 generation"— f orty 
to fifty-^to suggestions that it 
was senaelesa ft>t Germany to 
go on fighting 

“JxK)k at this,” he said, 
handing me an English news- 
paper with a report of speech 
made by Baron \aiisitart "If 
this 18 our fate in the event of 
defeat, then we might just as 
well go on fighting to the last 

iw nwi 


While fear that the fate of 
a beaten Germany would be 
unbearable is today the pre- 
dominant motive for many 
Germans in refusing to see any 
alternative to the war policy 
of the Nazis, the majority of 
the men I spoke to still believe 
in the possibility of partial 
victory Their argument goes 
like this "ITl grant you that 
the sources against us are so 
powerful that we cannot hope 
to impose our will on some of 
them, especially the United 
States and the British Empire, 
in the same decisive manner as 
we have done in the case of 
h ranee or the Low Countries 
But, on the other hand, the 
\llies aren 1 strong enough to 
take the fortress into which 
we have turned the Continent 
of Europe 

“One part of their strength 
has lu be set aside against 
Japan, another is dissipated 
through the activities of our 
submarines, and what is left is 
not large enough to smash our 
tlefensive poSitioitf in EotojiC 
■ And you can be sore that” weTl 
know how to conduct a general 
strategy of defense la tbo moat 
offensive manner possible. 
Rommel had given you a taste 
of that in Africa,” 

The German prisoners of 
1943 are not the same men as in 
1940 Their boiuuness^ self- 
confidence has gone Three 
years ago, the ptwaibi^ty of 
defeat never entered tbeir 
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thoughts Now the spectre of 
1918 IS ever present — jt spurs 
on, yet, it paralyzes, it Bays, 
“never again,” and yet it 
whispers, “it is the same all 
over ” German mentality be- 
trays a curious lack of psycho- 
logical reserves It is 
dependent on the stimulus of 
success, and if success ib lack- 
ing It finds It impossible to 
generate that strength of un- 
shakable faith which served 
the British in the dark days 
when they defied, alone and 
almost unarmed, a powerful 
enemy 


Yet German morale is not 
likely to break until the Alliea 
have destroyed the illusion to 
which so many Germans still 
cling, namely, that the fortress 
of Europe can be defended 
against all attacks Not until 
a second front has given the 
Allied armies a foothold on the 
Continent of Europe will the 
present cracks in German 
morale assume dangerous pro- 
portions But then I think it 
IB safe to asBume that breakup 
will come with tremendous 
rapidity and force 

Saturday Evening Post 


TWORACE GRE El i E \ , a famous American editor, wrote an appalling 

^ ^ hand It was said that one man on his stafif, who received hi* dismie* 
sal in the editor's writing used it successfully as a testiixionial for another 
job, as a prescription for medicme and as a free pass over the railways 
in New York 

There was only one compositor who could decipher 'the old man’s copy 

Once, when thi* exjiert was out, some of his fellow compositors inked 
the feel of two fighting cocks and let them loose on several sheets of paper 
on the floor The sheet that bore the best evidence of the fight was carefully 
placed on the expert's bench 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘copy’s prompt today,’ and he began to set He went on 
eauly until he got to one wild splash in which there was more energy 
than ink 

He scratched hit head for some time and then had to admit defeat 

He went and tapped on the editor’s door ‘Sorry, Mr Greeley, but 
you’ve got me beat this time ” 

The editor took the sheet from him, stared at the ‘writing’ for -some 
tune, and then said , ‘“Impertarbability,” you fool, clear as daylight ’ 

‘Well, Tommy, is yonr httle stranger a brother or a sister f’ 

*0h, I’m sure it’s a girl, I saw them powdering it thismominf ’ 


i A NO how is the man you fell m love with at first sight?* 
•• t)h, I’ve given him up. It WM the firm's ear hs was m * 




Alexander : A Great 

British General 


Th« North African campaign hat placed him among Britain's 
most successful generals How was he trained as a soldier? 
What It/nd of a man is he? 


SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


T WENTY-FOLRyearaiigo I 
found myself one June 
morning in the Baltic Cit\ of 
Kiga An American colleague 
and 1 had travelled there 
urgently hy road for the pur- 
pose of tackling together the 
fTcrman Governor of the 
town — A man in whom a remote 
strain of Scottish ancestry was 
reflected in Ins good Bnliah 
surname of Fletcher The 
German Iron Division had 
lately captured Riga from the 
Rubbians and its minions, as 
Hetcher himself confirmed 
were executing in the courlyaid 
of the Central Prison thirty- 
three men and seven women 
each morning The onlv other 
Englishmen in the city that 
day, so far as I knew at the 
time, were the company of the 
destroyer H M S W aterhen^ 
which the Commodore had sent 
round to Riga on the same 
quest, and young Colonel 
Alexander, who had taken 
passage in her Already, hy 
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the time that we called on 
Fletcher, a German tug nearby 
had trained a gun on the 
Water hen^ an excited speech 
had been made on the quayside, 
alleging that she was a German 
ship surrendered to the Allies 
under the Armistice, uproar 
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had followed, and a British 
marine had been hooted as he 
went on board Her com- 
mander very properly took her 
out of the port that afternoon 
My American colleague and 1 
decided to travel on northward 
to visit a new front there 
developing between the Ger 
mans and the Estonian's 
\lexander and I took counsel 
together We agreed that he 
should stay on among the in- 
solent German troops in Riga 
and watch events This he did 
and his stay was not without 
incident Some German officers 
demanded one evening that ht 
should leave a restaurant 
Alexander refused to move I 
was relieved when he joined 
me safely a fortnight later in 
Reval 

That was not mj first meet- 
ing with “\lex, ’ as we knew 
him then — General the Hon 
Sir Harold Alexander, G C B , 
with the ribbons of half-a- 
dozen orders on his breast, as 
all the world knows him toda} 

I had found in the 1st Battalion 
of the Irish Guards, when I 
joined them as an ensign by 
the Guinchy brickfields, early 
in 1915, a legend of the daring 
and good leadership which 
Alex, with his Harrow school 
days and schoolboy athletic 
successes not so far behind 
him, had shown during the 
battalion’s hazardous retreat 
from Mobb m the previous 
autumn M(»e than three years 


later, needing m Warsaw men 
to search out the needs of the 
Polish countryside for relief, 

I had written to the head- 
quarters of the Irish Guards m 
London, asking if any officers 
of the regiment would join me 
for that purpose Two officers 
came out in response to my 
letter, and \lex was one of 
them But at that moment I 
was off north on a mission to 
the little Baltic countries of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
On mv way through Pans, 1 
got the welcome news that 
Colonel Alexander was to go 
with me as “Relief Adviser ’’ 
It was a strangely inappropriate 
tilh for the work that its bearer 
was to do on the Baltic shore, 
but It gave me, through some 
months of strange adventure, 
as good a compamon as an> 
Englishman in troubled lands 
« ould wish 

Uhen after an armistice 
made outsid« Riga that July 
between half a dozen fighting 
forces, the English improviftcd 
a five days’ administration of 
the cilv, Alexander came to the 
fore He went off by car and 
tug to square up some fighting 
that was reported to be going 
on below Riga towards the 
Dwina mouth He and 1 to- 
gether paid a dramatic visit ta 
the Central Prison There we- 
found that our warnings to 
Fletcher tad not been so fruit- 
less as he had tried to make ua 
believe They had, m fact. 
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caoeed the immediaie slay of 
all executiods^ and ve talked 
in ihe priBon lo a girl who, on 
the very morning of our former 
visit, had been added by a 
niiBcounl lo the seien women 

10 be shot that morning She 
had been put back to awail ihe 
next dav s firing squad, and 
thus escaped with her life 

A week or iwo later, Ahxan- 
<ler, a handsome and debonau 
young officer still m his twenties; 
took oxer what must a]wa)fi be, 
surely, the strangest of hm 
many commands No one knew 
what to do with the Baltic 
Landeswehr, a force of somp 
2,000 men of German stock, 
mainly Baltic barons ami their 
retainers, which, when the 
Germans proper eiacualed 
Riga, had been left behind in 
the lem tones of their birth 
E\er>one knew that, if fighting 
broke out again, as all exppcte<l 

11 to do, these men would be 
likely to desert the latitan 
army and join their blood 
brolherc of the Iron Division 
It was decided, with the cordial 
approval of the mutually 
auspicious interests concerned 
to put Alexander in charge of 
this force and to pack it off lo 
a front remote from tie Ger- 
man threat There, for some 
Six months, Alexander held his 
strange command contentedly 
together In days when trou- 
ble was being reported from 
■every Baltic quarter, no signal 
of disquiet came in from him 


His men stood by him even 
when the Germans made an- 
other bid for Riga *«d half 
besieged us there for weeks 
“We wanted to march on Riga, ’ 
one of the Landeswehr after- 
wards told Waller Duranty, the 
wellknown American corres- 
pondent, “ but in that case 
we should have had to knock 
Alexander on the head, and we 
liked him far too much, so we 
stayed qmel in our trenches ” 

Thus, early in his career, 
Alexander gave a remarkable 
proof of his fine qualities of 
leadership 

1 had a glimpse of him, liome 
again from a lemporanlv paci- 
fied Baltic, on a June day of 
1921 when, in the Belfast ( ily 
Hall, he commanded the detach- 
ment of Irish Guards that lined 
ihe staircase for the passing of 
the King and Queen lo the 
opening of the first J^arliamenl 
of Northern Ireland Tliat 
journev was for him a home- 
coming, for his boyhood was 
spent in the Ulster countryside 
The old Greek song of Ithaca 
as a “good nurse of voung 
men ” In the four years that 
I was then spending m Ulster, 
1 watched my own young f ami] y, 
escaped from London, respond 
to its fine influences, and 1 
gave it the same title If 1 
had to choose one part of the 
Six Counties for the bringing 
up of a boy, I would choose the 
lovely parts of Tyrone and Fer- 
mangah that lie around Lough 
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Ltae, where hills and streams, 
woods and lake and moorland, 
make the best setting that could 
be found in the world for the 
bringing up of a bardy and 
adventurous boy in a free, 
imaginative, yet disciplined 
boyhood That was the country 
in which, long before I knew 
either it or him, Alexander was 
nurtured I am sure he owes 
much to It He has handsomelv 
repaid the debt 

HIS EXPERIENCE BETWEEN 
THE WARS 

Less than a year after our 
meeting in Bellasl, still more 
than twenty years ago, Alex- 
ander resumed his far ranging 
caieer I watched H M T 
D('rb]ihire, in spilling April 
ram, draw away trom the qua)- 
j>jde at Southampton and set 
lier course for the Golden Horn 
Her decks were packed with 
leaning khaki figures, and the 
drums and files on board of 
her, that played in succession 
“ \uld Lang Syne,” “ Brian 
Bora b March,” and, almost 
lost lo hearing ‘‘The Wearing 
the Green,” told us that here 
weie the Irish Guards, off to 
Constantinople under Alex- 
ander’s command Life since 
then has given him as varied 
experience as an> soldier in the 
British Armv can ever have 
enjoyed At borne it included 
the command of his old regi- 
ment It mcluded, too, his 
marriago to Lady Margaret 
Bingham and tbe founding of 


a happy home, from which to- 
day young eyes arc looking 
eagerly towards xVfnca By 1934 
he was overseas again, this time 
in command of a brigade in 
India that saw distinguished 
service in two campaigns on 
the North-West frontier His 
name began to be heard in 
England when he took com- 
mand m 1938 of the 1st 
Division It became familiar 
when, two years later, it fell to 
him to (onlrol the last stages of 
the Dunkirk evacuation Then, 
from tlie boutheni Command, 
he went on lu become Officer 
( oramanding Burma By 
August of 1912 he was ( om- 
mander-in-Chief, Middle East 
The sequel needs no telling 
lie re 

Any discerning observer of 
his brilliant youthful handling 
nf ihe Baltic Landeswehr could 
see or feel then in Alexander 
many at least of tbe qualities 
which loday in their maturity 
are standing him m such good 
Stead High personal courage, 
of course Every man who 
served under him in France 
would vouch for his personal 
courage 

Waller Duranty, m his book, 
“I Write As I Please,” was to 
couple him later with Colonel 
Charles Swcteicy as “one of the 
two soldiers I have known who 
derived a atrong, positive and 
permanent exhilaration fron^ 
the worst of danger ” But 
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-coura^ alone does not make a 
great military leader nor does 
mere variety of experience 
TTiere is no complete catalogu- 
ing of a man’s virtues But 
hi^ among Alexander s quali- 
ties I should place a concenlrat- 
-cd, if sometimes masked, 
intentness of purpose that issues, 
when the time comes, m a 
sound and unruffled judgment 
of the most testing crisis 

A MAN OF GAY. BUOYANT 
TEMPERAMENT 

He IB no seeker after popu- 
larity, yet a natural winner of 
the liking of all men and women 
who meet him I should 
imagine that he has no enemies 
— except those whose enmity is 
preferable to their friendship 
Fundamentally he is modest. 


averse from any personal dis- 
play, a man, too, mo^ studious 
of the well-being and happiness 
of his men, who would never 
ask others to face a hazard that 
he would not most cheerfully 
face himself These virtues 
arc shot with a streak — let 
Ireland claim the credit for it, 
if she will — of an unforced 
and imagmative gaiety not al- 
ways found ID generals, m him 
always subordinated to the 
gravity of the task in hand 
This quality, I suspect, explains 
much of hi8 splendid buoyancy 
of temperament It makes him, 
unlike some other ^reat com- 
manders, a man whom his 
friends would choose not only 
as their leader in war time but 
as their companion in peace 


♦T’HE Vicar had been overworking and when at last he had to face the 

* inevitable he called in a doctor who had been hie fnend for many 
years He asked for the blunt truth 

The examination revealed that the Vicar’s lungs were gravely affecled 
The doctor said a real was imperative 

The vicar said he could not possibly afford to leave his work 
*\^ell, the choice la Switzerland — or Heaven/ said the doctor 

The vicar paced the room, end then aaid resignedly ‘All right, yon 
win Switzerland ’ 

¥ |E \ia6 atage-manager of the bad old axdiool, which luckily for the 

^ * profession, hts almost vanished from the land Being what he was 
he thou^t fit to address the ohonia at rehaanal with unrestricted freedmn 
of expression Being a modern set of girls diey were unused to thu kind 
of address, and, in a pause of the harangue, one of them thus addressed 

“Mr Blank, would you mind being a tittle more anaemic m your 
language ” 
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CTWlfor of tht Plan for a 55 orUl uf prrt^nioH n* 

u a fnoK of vertatHe penwKi an<i in/rrn/Uu»tid hnolgroumi Um father a** Arnfrv-UH 
mvivtig tng%n^ founded the ot^ h hit of <,ro n the f aitcami* iw>/A*r 

wag the doMgJiteT of a < wwct gtnrrnL H v cari// neare (rfrr pent i» U *'/< 

atSl tn his tttng htiJeU the LnotU of tJv ( jar e vAdtrre ami «m- locked -Mt a death c ll 

frvin which every eiaj a Flaw hatch of hie f How rclv/ii/iLFHort* it ir»M tahen out to he ifwt 
Here he. learned the religion of humanity hire aioo he learnid to play rardi Hath 
conretUratton and with bL\U 

Though known to mtl(\one all ofy-r /V world as the omunntor and dramntt tr of a 

eyslcin of conlratt bridge ply < idbertsQn thinks if eiknls n hw hobtiy ui I thr 

bit prodwt of his real vocation which iv ihi Jtrhl nf mass jfigyiholoqi/ fot cner 2o 
years he has been studyuvj hoio m n brhaie as rroicils ntul not ion n and trywj to fui t 
OUi how they can be fnade lu hrhave more i< ilil / and intrihjfcntlij than they do 

The passson for Lnou ledge tJie elesm ti un lers/anil irmriX^xurt and efiitrdot 
somettiMVf To as bfdtrrm nt ftour havntjd nun all ihroaqt a (ijc of extraordinary rontrnjus 
and Tichncjis He has stiuli d at six tiut iintieisit es and attended iht hill r d 
erhoolhotist of /free firlorn rev ihit ions He hris ictnl diep aid u deli/ m phihs //thy 
hfgtory economics and I'si s ood %n brialhn s pi Led Jrnif ptanfeii corn panhandhd 
rvifh n the bluui tnijyagc amL gambled srwnli/ ' My for a hinitg 

ir/frtteupr he has Ions he has trod In do heller than it was eirr /(on bejon »>i I 
often saceeedeji He pgri nil d a tie i aft irds int i a leor/il io ir inoVcim m M fn it 
turned to writing anl told his own story Th* Stranye Ltout of Onw Man fhr 
literary crUic Burton Rns ui callesl it o/ii oj the grrutest aaiobmyraphies if alt liiir 
the story of a i tail w'lo only wants (i in tie h s pe^e tegh Ood but with man o> I 
intA h marlf 

Lly C u(6ertat>t» regardn the Plan hcri ullin a as a real atvin of Am true li/iin il , — 
the attempi ti nake pesi e he us-via nian a I nun 


ELY CULBERTSON 


W E won the last ^ar on the 
field of battle — but lost 
it again at the peace table 
Shall that crime be repeated ^ 
It will be if we remain, as we 
are now, tragically unprepared 
to reap the harvest of victory 
** Let’s win the war first and 
^llc afterward ” One hears 
this cry on every side It is 
dangerously mistaken For 
peace and war cannot be so 
neatly separated In war-lime, 
ihardbeaded planning for peace 


can be a weapon as formidable 
as a sky full of bombers Our 
United Nations, once they 
know they are atn\ing toward 
a world ruled by law instead 
of force, will be ten limes more 
united Our enemies, once 
convinced that peace— e\en a 
stem peace — does not mean 
annihilation, will be ripe for 
internal division and therefore 
a litfle nearer to defeat 

TSe defeat of Germany and 
her allies is not enough. The 
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free peoples want to know, and 
want to know now, what the> 
are fightnig for beyond the 
defeat of the '\\i^ Wc must 
offer to all peoples, whether 
allied,' enemj, oi neutral, a 
jiositive ideal Ihe basis oi 
diat ideal is our passionaU 
delertinnution that this horror 
shall never happen again 

There has, of couise, been 
plent> (tf talk about peaie 
aims M4»st of It IS ilouds, 
dreams noble declarations, 
\agUL good lesolves Uur 
goveinmenls liate plans — but 
thtv die lo make plans 

President Roosevelt and 
Winston t hurchill , m the 
kllanlic ( barter, deJaitd that 
“ ihf nations of the world must 
abandon ih* use ol loice ’ 
Pul ihev t-lo not txaotU 
how this ]"> to be aceompli<-hed 
\'I llity fnoiiose is that 
aggressors be disarmed pend 
UL^ ihi c^'ldblishmenl of a 
widej and ptimanenL system of 
geneiil securitv ’ 

Now wb\ that cautious woid 
pending '' \Vh\ does the 
Vtlaniic < harlti, wh\ do other 
ohiLial '•talemenls made since, 
tail to describe the *‘s}stem of 
general sec^rll^,’ and consign 
It to '-uine hazj, distant future’ 
The answer is onl> too obvious 
ffetflUAe our istatesmen hate as 
yet no 'ipecifii oTid <.ompreh€n- 
siie plan in mind 

^nd why have they no 
specific plan for the one thing 
that we must achieve above all’ 
Because they cannot resolve the 


two great dilemmas which 
baffled earlier architects of 
peace 

Dilemma No 1 How to 
create an internaliohal govern- 
ment strong enough to maintain 
order in the world, yet at the 
same time avoid interference 
with the essential freedom of 
proud sovereign nations 

Ihlemma No 2 How to 
disarm individual nations so as 
lo create a powerful world 
police force, yet at the same 
lime keep this police force 
becoming an instrument of 
lyrannv 

Until these tragic dilemmas 
have been resolved, as 1 am 
certain they can be, we shall 
nevei have security and law 
Once we have resolved these 
dilemmas, we can lay the 
loundatiun for lasting peace 
But we must begin lo build that 
peace non, while we in Ame- 
rica are strong, while others 
muHl listen to us, before we 
ourselves forget once more that 
the earth is loo small for any 
nation to be able to live apart 
in peace mere!) because it 
wauls lo 

\t the conference table, 
nations are always weary, they 
veam to resume their little 
separate private lives, their 
gestures toward the common 
good are paralyzed by the 
longing to go spiritually 
“home ’ We went “home,” 
back to our snug foxhole, in 
1919, and no one can tell what 
price in blood and tears we 
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shall ha^e to pay for that 
retreat 

I say these dilemnias can be 
resolved, because I have re 
solved them 

Since 1939, when it as clear 
that war was coming, 1 have 
given most of my time to the 
development of a definite, 
detailed plan, based not onlv 
on political and economic real 
ities but on psychological and 
military realities as well It 
IS not utopian, in the sense that 
it would work only if human 
beings were better than they are 
It IS not impractical loo many 
men of sound sense and t\- 
penence in world affairs have 
agreed with its essentials 

I believe this blueprint for 
the peace to come — a blueprint 
that works, not dreainfe — will 
put war Itself into a strait 
lacket I think 1 can trulv 
claim for it the sort of haicl 
boiled idealism which we <5hall 
need to clear up the wreckage 
of this dibaster and prevent Us 
happening again 

In deepest humility and 
sincerity, I offer this Plan to 
my fellow Americans for their 
discussion 

ELEVEN REGIONAL 
FEDERATIONS 

Before the war, the 70-odd 
independent nations of the 
world lived each in its own 
house, each protected from 
storm Only by the flimsy thalch 
of Its OWD sovereignty Many 
would he architects of peace 


have designed what they thought 
was a belter house, a House of 
Nations, in which all were 
placed under the single roof of 
a world parliament 

Such a house was tlie league 
of Nations T; hough it collapsed 
because of its lack of a firm 
structure, this was but a tem- 
porary defeat Its essintial 
spirit will he reborn, and will 
triumph, 111 another World fed- 
eration that embodies its princi- 
ple, tlip supremacy of a Law 
of Nations over the anarchy of 
individual nations Here is 
the real meaning of the titanic 
‘itruggle between the eternal 
Wilsons and the perennial 
Hitlers 

I propose such a Work? 
hederatjor, but one founded on 
a new and workable basis In 
this Plan, there is interposed 
between the scattered nalnms 
and the Uorlt] hedciation 
government an intermediate 
mechanism, which reduces iht 
cumbersome number of inde- 
pendent sovereignties b> group- 
ing them in 11 Regional 
Federations Lach of these 
Regions IS an economic unit, it 
16 often bound by a common 
lienlage of history, culture, 
law, psychology and language 
Most of the nalione in these 
natural Regions already think 
alike enough for them to be 
able to learn to act together m 
the common interest ' 

The sovereign slates of each 
of these Regions will be held 
loosely toge^r by a Regional 
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Coveroment modelled after that 
of the World Federation An> 
state 18 free to join or not , and 
It may join any neighbouring 
Federation 

I propose to organize the 
^orld into the following 11 
Regional Federations 

American The United States 
hd(1 the 20 Lalin-Amencan re 
publics 

Britisk The United Kingdom 
and the Bntuh Domimona 

Latin-European France, Italy 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium 

North European Germany 
^uptria, the Netherlands, Scandi 
navia, Finland 

Middle European Poland 
Lithuania, C r ec h o SIovaLia, 
Hungary and the Balkane 

Middle Eastern Turkej, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Sjna, Ara- 
bia, a sovereign Jewish stale of 
Faleiline and Egypt 

Russian The USSB, a f’oiilin- 
ent in itself 

Chinese Reunited China, in- 
cluding all former foreign con- 
cessions, plus sovereign Korea 
Japanese Japan, stripped ol 
all her conquests 

Fndian India, with full Do- 
minion Status, temporarily under 
I h e trusteeship of Great 
Britain Eventually to attain 
lull sovereignty 

Malaysian The Philippines, 
the Dutch East Indies (under 
iSetherlands sovereignty), Indo- 
China (under French sover- 
eignly), Thailand and the Wes- 
tern Pacific Islands 

For the time being, the 
United States will assume the 
Irueteeship of all Malaysia, 
on strictly non-imperialisiic 
principles, and will have 
the exclusive right to fortify 


bases within lU This docs not 
mean that we shall rule the 
populations any more than we 
now do those of Iceland, Cuba, 
or Bermuda 

I believe that, legardless of 
whether the World Federation 
ig established or not, the United 
States must lock and bolt the 
outer gateways to our hemi- 
sphere Such a line of defence 
18 essential until the World 
Federation is firmly enough 
established to make this 
“strategic insurance” unneces- 
sary 

GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD 
FEDERATION 

Like our own, the Constitu- 
tion of the World Federation 
provides for three branches — 
executive, legislative and judi- 
ciary The World President is 
I bosen from each Regional 
Federation in turn, beginning 
with the American Federation, 
for a single term of six years 
From each of the 11 Regional 
Federations is selected one 
World Trustee \ World 
Supreme Court of 11 niembeia 
interprets the Federations 
Constitution, a World Court ol 
Equity deals with all economic 
or territorial disputes between 
nations 

But this IS not to be a “Super- 
Government ” Those of Its 
powers which are enforceable 
by military means are sharply 
limited to one and only one 
object the prohibition and 
prevention of war No nation 
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'gives op any of its essential 
sovereign rights save one 
“the right to wage war How- 
ever, this IS the one right 
which all of them would 
Tie willing to surrender after 
victory if lhe> were reason- 
ably certain that in so doing 
their security would not be 
jeopardized 

Such a World Federation 
solves Dilemma No 1 For 
It IS not so much a rigid 
government as a Peace Trust or 
pool, into which ever) 
nation deposits a portion only 
of its sovereignty — the nghl 
to wage war, and in exthange 
receives a greater value — the 
right to be defended against 
aggression 

WORLD POLICE AND THE 

QUOTA FORCE PRINCIPLE 

To prevent aggression, the 
World Federation must have 
overwhelming force at its 
command But would proud, 
mighty nations disarm and 
place their destinies in the 
hands of some international 
army, which might in time 
become a tyrannical Praetorian 
Guard ^ Upon kou> the World 
Police Force is organized 
depends the peace of the world 
for generations 

I believe that the very thing 
which has always stood in the 
way of armed collective 
security, nationalism, can be 
used aa a lever to achieve it 
Nationalism, the source of 
nnich evil and much good. 


cannot be abolished, but from 
Its poisons one can distill an 
antidote to war I believe that 
the nghl kind of world machi- 
nery can pul nationalism to 
work /or such vecunly instead 
of against it Ihe secret hes 
in a Uorld Police force armed, 
tOTnpo<iF(l <ind <ti inhuted ac- 
cording to it tif H technique ^ 
which 1 call the force 

Principle 

In the modern age of techno- 
logy, nations that are small or 
indu'^tnallv pnmitive cann«»t 
defend ihenibelves against 
tanks, battleships, planes, heavy 
artillery Pov^er goes wiili 
pOBsesnon of these heavy 
weapons, and the means nf 
making them Tlierefore, in 
the age of peacf to come, the&e 
heavy weapons niu«t be the 
exclusive monopolv of the 
World Police Force 

The World Police force vmD 
consist of ^niio'ial Contingents^ 
held in reserve in tlie country 
of their origin, and a Mobile 
Cor the shock troops and 
trouble shooters who will be the 
first to move against an aggres- 
sor Both will be Inghlv paid, 
highly educated volunteers 

There will be 11 National 
Contingents, apportioned by 
quota among each of the lead- 
ing Elates of the 11 Regional 
Federations The possession 
and manufacture of htavy 
weapons will he apportioned 611 
exactly the same quota batns 
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In each of these countries no 
other troops will be allowed — 
♦‘xcepting local police forces 
armed with weapons no heavier 
than machine-guns Each 
National Contingent, although 
mamtained and paid for by the 
^'orld Federation government, 
1 -^ subject to the World ledera- 
iion^B orders only in the emer- 
gency of war 

In peace-time it remainn a 
national armed force of its 
own country, stationed at home, 
liained by its own countiy s 
officers in its own country’s 
militaiy practice and tradition 
Its soldiers, sailors and airmen 
will be under oath to defend 
against aggression, automatic- 
ally, not only their own 
ci>unt”y but tilt World Federa- 
tion 

The Mobile Corps, unlike the 
National Contingents, will be 
the World Government’s own 
army, under its orders and 
direct control at all times It 
will he recruited from the 
smaller nations only, and 
formed into several land, sea 
and air units of the same 
nationality, also equipped with 
heavy weapons These units 
will be concentrated at strategic 
points, usually islands, com- 
manding areas of possible 
trouble The Mobile Corps 
w ill he the cops on the beat 

Here is bow the Quotas of 
the World Police will be 

assigned 


United States National 

Contingent 20 per oent-. 

British IS „ 

Russian IS 

French, German, 

Foltah, Turkisli, 

Chinese, Indian 
(provisionally un- 
der British com-) 
mand), each 4 

Malayman (provi- 
sion a I I y under 
American c o m - 
mand) 2 

Japanese 2 „ 

Mobile Corps a col- 
leClive quota re- 
cruited from small- 
er members states 22 ,, 

The to^al is 100 per cent 
No other troops of auv kind^ 
other than a lightly armed 
gendarmerie, will be allowed 
to any nation 

Many believe that for a Jong 
time alter the war the policing of 
the world should fall largely to 
the United Natioiisv. The Quota 
Force translates this idea into.- 
practical machinery The chief 
United Nations wiJJ have 54 
per cent of the National Contin- 
gent’s forces With the Mobile 
Corps three quarters of the 
world s military power, in four 
large armed forces, will be at 
the disposal of those nations^ 
which are most anxious to keep 
the peace 

For fhe first time in history*, 
all the smaller nations, 
individually could not toaiit*- 
tam even a fraction of Bueb » 
force, will become collectively 
the greatest military power iUfc 
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-the world, and the perpetual 
allies of the great antj-nuhtarist 
powers Thus the industrial 
revolution that has virtually 
disarmed all weaker nations 
-can rearm them m the servue 
of lasting peace 

It IS psychologically certain 
that the Mobile Corps, recruited 
from those nation whose ier\ 
existence depends on the Vrorlfl 
Federation, will alwajs be c-n 
the Federation’s side, and will 
therefore come to the aid ot 
any slate attacked b> an 
aggressor 

It IS equallv certain that llu 
National ConlmgenlS) hemp 
quartered in the land of their 
birth, and officered h\ then 
fellow countrymen, will iie\ir 
lum against their mothei 
country to further illegal lo- 
tions by the goiernment of llu 
World Federation But ‘^imt 
the> are, according to (lu 
Constitution of the oriel 
Federation, at the same time 
memhers of the World PoIicl, 
they could he ordfrfd Jo 
move against any aggressor 
without requiring the con- 
sent of their ov,n national 
governments So the Quota 
Force Principle operates as a 
perpetual defensive alliance 

Such a World Police Force is 
'the best hope, for instance, of 
Latin- Americans They can- 
not be sure, if the war leads to 
n relapse into international 
^anarchy, that the Good Neigh- 
4>our Policy might not be replac- 


ed by a Tough Neighbour Policj 
Kgainal what they have called 
the **\ ankee Colossus, they 
are now practically disarmed 
Lnder the Plan, however, lliev 
would have, in case of aggrev 
Sion, the instant protection ot 
Mobile Corps — one-lhird ot 
which IS to be made up ot 
"oldiers of Latin- \mericnn 
hirih 

Thus the >econd great dileni- 
ma has been re>>ol'cd by thi-i 
Plan Nations ' m , selhsh, i<n 
lated individuals are effeclivt 
ly dicarmcfl, \et they lemam 
collect jveJv ^trong enough not 
only lo prevent wars of aggre-- 
‘'ion, hut to resi^^l the possibh 
tyranny of a Super-Sfat' s 
mihtarv lorce 

LAUNCH THE PLAN DURING 
THE WAR 

This IS a workable, jironii^ 
(rm world 'tructine lor a/ffr 
tlie war, iht readi r mn\ -ai 
but how do W( lav its lound 
klmns /o»H while we areengagetl 
in a life aiul di alh struggji '' 
How can we confer and plan 
with (ither nations wlu.n so 
many of ilieir are either our 
( nemies rr uneVr our enemu' 
heel^ 

It IS not So very difficult, 
1 submit, if we only 
have the vision and the 
will I know that many details 
and some essentials of this Plan 
will be altered by circumstances 
and the inevitable compromises 
of give-and-take But a begin- 
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niBg must be made before it ib 
too late, and here is how that 
rau6t be done 

Let the leading United 
Nations — the United Slates, 
Great Britain, Russia, China — 
or indeed any two of them, 
jointly proclaim the Constitu- 
tion of the World FederaMon, 
and by signing it become the 
Federation’s founding members 
and Its Provisional Government 
Ihe moment the ink on that 
momentous document is dr> , 
those of the United Nation^ 
that do not ^et wish to join 
shall automatically become the 
Federation b allies, and the 
Axis powers shall be regarded 
as at war not onlj with the 
United Nations but with the 

orld Federation 

Then let us extend invitations 
to join not onl> to every 'Allied 
nstnm but to every neutral 

Most important of all, we 
must raise our voices loud 
above the battle and say to our 
enemies who will be more 
likely to listen for having seen 
us take the first courageous, 
unselfish step 

“Here are the final terms of 
peace Meet them, and your 
hopeless struggle will ^ive way 
to a true world order m which 
you will have an honourable 
and equal share 

“Cease hostilities, agree to 
join the World Federation and 
sign Its Constitution 


“Evacuate all the lands yom 
have occupied, restore the peo^ 
pies forcibly removed froim 
their homes, give back the loot^ 

“Elimmale the Nazi, Fascist 
and feudal Japanese dictator- 
ships 

“Demobilize all your armed 
men, and band over all planes, 
tanks, big guns — all heavy 
weapons — not to your enemies, 
who might use them for your 
enslavement, but to a new 
World Federation in vvhich you 
yourselves will take part That 
Federation is no mere promise, 
as you can see — it already 
exists and is at work ” 

Such terms might mean the 
saving of hundreds of thousands 
of Allied lives 

I believe that this Plan has, 
in its main lines, a fair chance 
of being accepted bv the world 
It IS not yet the Brotherhood of 
Man It 13 not a guarantee of 
Eternal Peace But it is 
realistic, and it puls war into 
a strait jacket tighter than any 
yet devised 

The United States is now at 
the peak of its influence and 
power Yet even when our 
present enemies have been 
defeated, greater dangers may 
arise in the future Our 
strength will steadily decrease^ 
in relation to more populous^ 
nations as yet untoucdieil 
by the machine age In 
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generation or iwo, \ast seg- 
ments of tbe buman race — 
China, In da a, the Moslem world 
— ma> also be industrialized 
Ihen nothing will stand between 
them and world dominion but 
the knowledge and possession 
of machines \Iho can sa> 
bow and in what direction the) 
will drive the machines^ 

This war is our last chance 
to save ourselves bv helping to 


found a world order that makes 
sense With all our hearts and 
minds we roust plan it now, 
and lav its cornerstones on the 
unshakable granite of our will 
For the first lime m history our 
nation can do what no other 
nation has done before — declare 
lasting peace on the re^t of the 
world 

Reader''^ D\gi 


HAVE YOU HEARD THIS ONE’ 

O Negro maids bought new hats Liza was delermined lo isear Iters to 

* Sundav service but Mand^ remonstraled, saying il was going lo ram 
and declared she d sate hers 

Liza, bowel er wore her a and a^ Mand) predirled it did rain As iJicy 
leJt ihe church > Liza gathered up her skirts and pulled them over the hat lo 
protect It 

* Laud's sake exclaimed Man J\ puffeclly oulrogeous fo(« >0’ 

all to ’pose your anatomy datway, I jza’ 

“Mebbe so,” replied Liza, but dat nalomv am fori) year« old while 
di^ hat am brand new ” 


A n old ladi bought a parrot aud nas disappointed that it did no! lalk 

Thinking It might he lonely she brouglit an owl and pul il in ihe 
cage with the bird There was slili dead etience That night slie covered 
them up with a clolh and immediately the owl, in ihe darknets began lo 
hoot Oooooh, oooooli ” Curious she lifted a corner of the cloth hrom 
tile parrot She’s a liar I never touched her ” 


L ast year ehe was ihe old-fashioned girl who darned her husband’s 
socks 

This year, Shea’s the new-fangled girl who socks her darned husband 


Father ‘How are you getting on at tcfaool, my boy’’ 

Son ‘Be a sport, Dad I never ask you how you are getting on at the 
office ’ 





How To Avoid The Next 
World War 


Leading American commentator lists six facts we 
must recognize and act on — if we are not to face a 
worse war after this one ends 


RAYMOND CLAPPER 


A S we become inort conhilent 
of winning the war, wc 
become less conhdent that the 
victori; will last This omi- 
noU3-^and frightening 

\ survey made by the Na 
tional Opinion Research Centre 
of the University of Denver 
recently disclosed that 6 out of 
10 persons having an opinion 
thought there would be onothei 
ing war after this one Only 4 
out of 10 thought another big 
■war unlikely Vnd the opti- 
mists were the most poorly in- 
formed of those canvassed The 
better informed were strongly 
of the opinion that another big 
war is inevitable 

That IS defeatism of the most 
insidious kind It can be as 
dangerous to oar ultimate fate 
as military defeatism If 6 
out of 10 persons felt we were 
:going to lose the war, we should 
be in a grave danger of losing 
It Confidence and determina- 
tion are not the onlv requisites 


to success m wir, but they are 
indispensable 

Passionate determination, not 
arms along, kept bngland from 
following France into sur- 
render Does anyone doubt 
that passionate determination 
was a large factor in the sur 
vival of 'Stalingrad and l^nin- 
grad, and in the success ul the 
Kushian i ounter offensive that 
has driven the Geinian invader 
back toward his lair'^ 

HOW TO LOSE THE WAR AS 
WELL AS THE PEACE 

Without confidence and de- 
termination that this IS to* bo 
made the last war, there is 

little chance that it will be tlie 
last Without conhdence that 
it IS possible to prevent another 
war, what heart can v^f have to 
make the effort an < nrluring 
peace will require"^ 

Indeed, if we do not think 
victory will accomplish any- 
thing eveept to clear the way 
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How To Avoid The Next 
World War 


Leading American commentator luts six facts wo 
must recognize and act on — if we are not to face a 
worse war after this one ends 


RAYMOND CLAPPER 


A S we become more confident 
of winning the war, 
become less confident that the 
victorv will last This is onu- 
iious — and frightening 

\ survey made by the Nu 
tional Opinion Research Oenlre 
of the University ol Denver 
recently disclosed that 6 out ot 
10 persons having an opinion 
thought there would be another 
big war after this one Onl\ 1- 
-out of 10 thought anotiier big 
war unlikely And the opti- 
mists were the most poorly in- 
formed of those canvassed The 
better informed were strongly 
of the opinion that another big 
war 13 inevitable 

That IS defeatism of the moat 
insidious kind It can be as 
dangerous to our ultimate fate 
•as military defeatism If 6 
■out of 10 persons felt we were 
:going to lose the war, we should 
be in a grave danger of losing 
it Confidence and deterrama- 
Cion are not the only requisites 


to success in war, hut ihej arc 
indispensable 

Passionate determination, not 
arms along, kept Kiigland from 
following France into sur- 
render Does anyone doubt 
that passionate determination 
was a large factor in the sur 
\i\al of Stalingrad and 1 enin 
grad, and in tlie suri.esv o] the 
Russian counti r offen^'iie that 
has driven the German invaih r 
back toward Ih-» lair^ 

HOW TO LOSE THE WAR AS 
WELL AS THE PEACE 

Without confidence and de- 
termination that this ih to be 
made the last wai, there is 
little chanci that it will be the 
last Without confidence that 
it 18 possible to prevent another 
war, what heart can we have to 
make the effort an < ndurmg 
peace will require^ 

Indeed, if we do not think 
victory will accomplish any- 
thing ev-cept to clear the way 
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for the next war, we shall find 
it extremely difficult to recon- 
cile ourselves to sacrifice the 
Uvea It will cost to achieve that 
unconditional surrender which 
has been set as our goal 

AMiat can wc do to prevent 
victor^' in this war from being 
meaningless — from being no 
more than a breathing spell 
before the next world war^ 

1 ran think of several things 
They ma} not be enough But 
they are necessary, whatever 
else may also be called for 

haven t a chance of 
keeping this war won unless our 
President, our executive 
officials, nur CongreBs and our 
public opinion recognize and 
act on several fundamental 
considerations 

FIRST 

TXe must realize that the 
whole world is a small room 
And we are all locked in it 
togethei There is no escape 
for any of us We must re- 
concile ourselves to hvmg m 
this room with all the other 
nations and all the other races 

We may like some of our 
fellow inhabitants more than 
others Some we know are 
dangerous and v\'e niusl take 
their knives from them Others 
are weak and must be helped 
But, like it are not, we can^t 
get out We can’t get out of 
the globe We must figure out 
how to make the best of it 


SECOWCT 

Because we axe caught iii 
this room, we roust completely 
subdue the dangerous inhabit- 
ants — Germany and Japan- 
Because we have to come to 
grips with these two menaces 
and not merely keep them at 
arms length, we had better be 
practical about ]t« 

For instance, Russia is dom^ 
more to subdue Germany than 
all of the rest of us She has- 
had man-power and had it iiv 
action 

We can be practical about 
Russia, first, by recognizing the 
vital role she is playing and by 
giving her everything we can 
possibly get to her, and, second, 
by drawing off the Germans by 
attacking them directlv 

We must also be practical m 
regard to China We must re- 
cognize that China stands in 
the same relation to Japan as 
Russia to Germany 

We must give China every- 
thing we can We must supple- 
ment China’s fighting by our 
own attacks against the 
Japanese 

It we keep those pointa 
clearly in mind, we won’t 
fritter away chances by hoard- 
ing our weapons here Nor 
will we use them up on 
spectacular stunts such as the 
bombing of Tokyo 
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THIRD 

Wc must recogmic that after 
the Victory there will be oal> 
four po-werft — America, Great 
Britain, Russia, China That 
IB not being inconsiderate of 
small nations It is just facing 
facts 

Only big nations can produce 
the weapons of modem war 
In Detroit you can seehundredb 
of tanks being assemhled in 
one spot, m our Navy yards 
you tan see battleships up to 
45,000 tons being builL Onlj 
a country which had large 
heavy industry can produce 
such weapons m quantity 
Small nations are and will he 
dependent on the strength of 
the big nations 

We must also recognize 
that — e\en with Japan and 
Germany disarmed — p e a c e 
cannot endure unless all four 
of the big powers are mutually 
secure We must arrange that 
the powers which control the 
armaments of the world are so 
adjusted to each other that they 
do feel secure 

Nothing can be right if these 
four nations are not reasonably 
satisfied If they are satisfied, 
and together, then other pro- 
blems will fall into place 
without endangering the 
world 

FOURTH 

Our own requirements for 
defense after this war will be 
greater than before The long 


range bombing plane, if no- 
thing else, changes our security 
problems We know that it 
would be possible, if war 
should come, for an enemy to- 
strike at us with 50 Pearl 
Harbours all at once 

Consequently, wc mean tOf 
protect the approaches to Ame- 
rica Secretary of the Navy 
Knox made iliat plain when h** 
said we must have the island 
approaches in the Pacific after 
this war 

Likewise in the Atlantic Pre- 
sident Roosevelt made it plain> 
after Casablanca that we intend 
to have to say about who has 
Dakar, lh< jumpmg-olF place 
for the Vteslem Hemisphere 

We have already occupied 
Greenland and Iceland, step- 
ping stones across the North 
Atlantic And Great Britain 
IS our secure ally, the corner 
stone of our safely in that 
ocean 

France aho is of concern 
both to Britain and to us for 
the same reasons U-boals that 
for months cruised just outside 
our harbottrs, sinking our ships, 
came from French ports. 

We intend to have to say in 
what kind of government con- 
trols France, as well as lu 
what governments control the 
rest of peninsular Europe 

That IS, we shall do Ihesfr 
things unless we fall a8leep< 
and forget the lessons of 
this war 
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FIFTH 

"We must recogniM the simi- 
lur requirements for security 
diat Great Britain, Russia and 
China will have Russia wants 
A stronger position m the 
Baltic She will have needs 
in the Pacific and bo will 
China Joint responsibility 
for South-eastern Asia may be 
pranged 

The essential thing we must 
recogniic is that, like ourselves, 
nther big nations feel the need 
of more protection — and intend 
ito have it 

This security may invoUe 
acquisition of territory Even 
we who want no new territory 
are talking of taking over 
islands in the Pacific 

It may be a matter of 
leasing bases, as we have 
leased Atlantic bases from 
iGreat Britain 

It may require some changes 
in boundaries, almost certainly 
in the Baltic and western 
borders of Russia The hope 
IS that there will be a 
minimum of disturbance to 
political lines and full protec- 
tion for cultural individuality 

Some of the smaller 
nations undoubtedly will ob- 
ject. But the Versailles policy 
-of breaking Europe* into small 
independent nations did not 
prove the ideal solution The 
amall nation often has been a 
breeding ground for big wars 


We need to get over the idea 
that being small automaticall> 
invests a nation with superior 
virtues 

SIXTH 

United Nations machinery is 
needed Some international 
structure is vital At present, 
the Allied side is controlled by 
the four big powers The 
same powers will be dominant 
after victory They must hold 
together 

But more than that, they 
must be the core around which 
other nations shall be gathered 
Our goal must be a community 
of nations 

Affairs now are in the hands, 
of four men — Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin and Chiang 
That 19 effective leadership for 
war It IS an unstable basis 
for the future Such a simple 
device, dependent on the 
personal compatibility of four 
men, is inadequate to the 
complex and sustained effort 
that will be needed to assure 
world peace 

For, after victory, there 
must be arrangements foi 
economic opportunity People 
must be given a chance to 
work Commerce must develop 
new streams The means b> 
which such things can be 
accomplished will be devised 
only after the most lidiorious 
consultation among the United 
Nations 
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The one subject of air traffic 
alone is a vast complex of 
problems requiring long and 
patient negotiations Tbe im- 
portant thing IS to know that 
consultation is imperatue, 
and to know that it requires 
world organization 

IT’S A BIG JOB, BUT PtACE IS 
WORTH IT 

Those are tome of the es- 
sentials 1 think must be kept 
in mind and acted on if we are 
not to bog down into a new 
world war and future meaning- 
less sacrifices of blood 

It will be difficult to keep the 
peace Reverses are inevitable 


But that's the way it is In war 
we don't stop fitting because 
It IS hardf or because Allies- 
difTer our policy Regardlees 
of difficulties and disagree- 
mentB, we go on 

It must be tlm lame m 
vidqqr* Any amount effort 
IS worth making to avoid 
another war This war la much 
bigger and more dntniotive 
than tbe last one We know 
that a future war would be still 
bigger and still more destruc- 
tive We simply cannot afford 
to have another war 

(Look ) 


fussy passenger had been diatreaead to bod a Bea io hie bunk on • 
^ luxury cruise In addition to complaimng to the officials, he wrote m 
most violent letter to the head offices of the shipping company 

He was somewhat mollified later to receive a most abject apology andi 
offer of reparatioii The shipping company explained that never in their 
long history had they had such a complaint They could only assume thab 
It was introduced by an agency beyond their control They did^ however, 
set such importance upon this complaint, that the captain had been trans- 
ferred to another ship, the steward responsible had been severely repmnaod- 
ed, the laundry arrangements had been changed and the cabin itself 
completely fumigated They had not left a stone unturned in their effort to- 
remove even the slightest shadow from the happiness of those who honoured 
the hno with their patronage 

The recipient of this letter felt not only flattered by this solicitude hoi 
doubly conscious of bis own importance and of the force of his complaint 

Then he suddenly noticed that there was something else in the envelope. 
By die error of some clerk his own letter of complaint has been pul into tbe 
envelope He opened it out. 

Acrofla one corner was wntten m a cardess hand Send this bloit the' 
hug Utter * 




Th© Miracle of Blood Plasxn© 



JOHN K MAJOR 


E ver since ihe World War, 
scientists have sought a 
suitable substitute for \vhole 
Tilood, a substitute which can 
be used successfully and 
efficiently when many trans- 
fusions are needed at one tune 
investigation in this field was. 
carefully reviewed by the 
transfusion committee of the 
National Research Council and 
Its sub-committee on blood 
substitutes, which recommend- 
ed the use of blood plasma 
administered intravenously in- 
stead of actual transfusions of 
whole blood — a discovery 
proven highU successful from 
extensive laboratory research 
and hospital experience 

Blood plasma itself is a 
clear, colourless fluid — the 
liquid portion of the blood 
separated from its red and 
“white corpuscles To prepare 
the plasma, blood is withdrawn 
from the veins of the donor in 
4he usual manner after a 
aroutine exammation of pulse 


lemperaUire, blood jiressure, 
and hemoglobin content The 
entire procedure takes from 
one-half to three-quarters of 
an hour 

The blood is proiured in a 
bottle containing a solution 
of sodium citrate to prevent 
clotting, and the blood is stored 
in a refrigerator until ready 
for shipment in a poi table 
refrigerator, i specially 
designed for transportation 
by express to the pronssing 
laboratory Not more than 
twenty-four hours must elapse 
between the bleeding and the 
arrival of the blood at the 
laboratory if the plasma is to 
be processed satisfactorily 

The first step is the actual 
separation of the blood cells 
from the plaima. Formerly, 
the blood was allowed to stand 
in a dumbbell-shaped tedi- 
mentation bottle until the clear 
plasma could ba alphoned off 
after the cells had aettlad to 
the bottom Now, however. 
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a Jar|;ie ceotrifuge accoinJSiodat> 
idg ten I}ottle« la ueed 

llie blood IS placed in the 
macbine which rotates the 
bottles at 2500 revolutions per 
minute, and from the effects of 
centrifugal force the red and 
white corpuscles are driven to 
the bottom while the liquid 
remainB at the top, just as 
cream is separated from milh 
Through a siphoning process, 
the plasma is drained into a 
large airtight bottle con- 
taining an equal amount of 
saline solution It is then 
ready for storage on any shelf 
at ordinary room temperature 

Careful bacteriological tests 
are made to ascertain its sterili- 
ty Samples are mixed with beef 
broth concentrate, which then 
goes into the incubation room 
where any bacteria present 
may be detected by a micros- 
copic examination after the 
mixture is allowed to stand for 
twenty-four hours If the 
plasma proves to be unconta- 
minated, the amount of plasma 
obtained from one pint of 
blood is put into its final 
container, n special glass 
cvlinder 

The plasma is then slowly 
rotated m a bath of dry-ice 
solution betweep 1(K) and 150 
degrees below aero Fcdirenheit, 
and rapidly freezaa to the sides 
ofthefiask It is kept frozen 
and IS dehydrated by with- 
drawing most of the w«^r m 
the form of vapour using a new 
vacuum pump The plasma is 


fed«ce<I to a light, cretHn- 
coloured pPwder, and the cylin- 
der 18 dam^sealed to maintain 
the vacuum within the flask and 
to keep its contents sterile 

In this fcnrm — pure, dehy- 
drated, and hermetically sealed' 
— the plasma may be stored^ 
almost indefinitely The ad- 
vantages of using it instead of 
transfusions of whole blood are 
innumerable 

Not only does the intraven- 
ous administration of plasma, 
dissolved in stei'ile water, 
produce practically all the 
beneficial and life-savmg 
effects of blood transfusion — 
by increasing the volume of 
the blopd in circulation, raising 
blood pressure, and increasing 
coagulation — but plasma, when 
dried to a powder, may be 
transported much more easily, 
since it has one-fourth the 
VO In me and only one twenty- 
fifth the weight of whole blood, 
and can be preserved over long 
periods of time without dele- 
terious results 

Furthermore, there is no 
nead to type the blood of the 
patient and insure a transfusion 
from a donor of the same 
group Plasma is a completely 
uniTOTsal transfusion agent and 
eliminates the necessity of any 
oro8B-mat(dimg or blood group- 
ing, For the sake of conveni- 
ence in an emeigency* however, 
the bloud of every donor to the - 
Red Cross can^aign is typed 
ami d<mor is notified of hi9n- 
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psrttcultr daBuficatioii which 
la then recorded permanently 
in the blood donor centre 

Plasma la always available 
for immediate use It ib 
supplied by the processmg 
laboratories to the army and 
navy in a package which also 
contains a bottle of sterile 
water sealed in a tin can, and. 
all that IS necessary to convert 
the dry powder into an effective 
transfusion agent is to add 
water 

Thousands of men and 
women in England and m 
Europe as well as in the United 
States have volunteered to give 
a pint of blood, and the Red 
Cross points out that a careful 
study uf all available records 
indicates it is a perfectly 
harmless procedure for the 
healthy adult 

A study of the first 10,000 
blood donors in New York 
revealed no serious accidents 
or lasting ill-effects resulting 
from the bleeding, although a 
few faint afterwards, just as 
they do after vaccinations and 
innoculations , there is no pain 
except the momentary prick of 
the hypodermic needle when a 
drop of novocain is injected at 
the point where a larger needle 
IS then introduced into the vein 
at the elbow 

The volume of blood in 
Circulation is restored within 
twenty -four hours after the 
withdrawal of a pmt, but it 
may take several weeks before 
the red blood oelk readi their 


original count To provide a 
margin of safety, however, it 
has been ruled that ei|^t weeks 
roust elapse before a second 
donation of blood will be ac- 
cepted from the same indivi- 
dual Only men and women 
between the ages of twenty^one 
and sixty, or between eighteen 
and twenty -one if they have the 
signed permission of their 
parents, are eligible to be 
donors Those who have re- 
cently had infectious diseases 
or who have ever had tuber- 
culosis, infantile paralysis, 
malaria, or syphilis cannot be 
accepted 

The processing of blood mlo 
plasma, and its use and efficacy 
m the treatment of traumatic 
shock, is one of the miracles of 
modem science Before the 
dehydrating process was per- 
fected and applied, many 
gallons of liquid plasma were 
shipped to England as part of 
the Red Cross programme to pro- 
vide plasma for war-time trans- 
fusions in that country Supplies 
of plasma were on board the 
capital and hospital ships of 
the navy in Manila when the 
Philippines were attacked, and 
today more than ever before 
the American Red Cross is 
calling upon donors to contri- 
bute blood as part of this 
nation*8 war efforL 

Traumatic shock is a stabs of 
complete exhiustion which fre- 
quently aceonpames severe in- 
juries, loss of blood, or btuns,.. 
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jmd 18 characlerized by an 
4ilarmjng fall m blood pressure 
and the general physical col- 
lapse of the patient Often 
fatal, It 18 mainly due to the 
inability of the blood to trans- 
port oxygen from the lungs to 
other organs, when fluid is lost 
from the blood vessels into 
other parts of the body or 
through hemorrhage To treat 
shock, something must be in- 
jected into the blood in circula- 
tion to restore its original 
volume and capacity to carry 
oxj gen 

In the past, the direct trans- 
fusion of whole blood from one 
person to another of the same 
type has generally satisfied this 
need, and has saved the lives 
of many seriously injured per- 
sons who unquestionably would 
have died Hovsever, in civilian 


catastrophes and in land and 
sea warfare, where many people 
are critically injured at one 
time, transfusions of whole 
blood have been extremely 
difficult, if not utterly imposs- 
ible Blood donors cannot be 
provided in sufficient numbers 
to take care oi the victims 
when tranafusioos are most 
urgently needed If the trans- 
fusion 18 to be effective, thi 
blood of the donor and the 
blood of the patient must be 
compared, tested carefully, and 
matched, a procedure often 
impossible in emergencies 
Above all, if the patient is to 
have an opportunity to recover, 
the blood transfusion must be 
given immediately after the 
appearance of the first symp- 
toms of shock 

Yale Scientific J^agazine 


tL JEW joined a Co^f Club and decided to take a few lessons At ihe 

commencement of the first leeson the pro told him — there is one thme 
you must always do sir and (bst ijs, keep your eye on ihe BaJJ After this 
the Jew had a very poor opinion of hjs fellow Club Members 


OTELLA, Dorothy and Freeda were having a three ball Stella and 

Dorothy putted out at the 2nd, but Freeda was still hacking away ui 
the rough Stella aeked Dorothy bow many Dorothy eaid 11 A* Stella 
had only taken 10 she claimed the hole But Stella, said Dorothy, what 
about Freeda ^ Don’t worry about her, said Stella, she is only a beginner 


Golfer ‘ When 1 get round these links ID le«8 than hundred, I’ll give 
you half>a>crown ’’ 

Caddie Thank you, sir, it will come in bandy in my old age 



In Search of the Ideal Wife? 



EDWARD WOODHEAD 


A re you m lo\e^ Are \ou 
considering the quali- 
fications of two or three pros- 
^clive sharers of your name, 
domicile, wealth ^ 

Gentlemen, if this i> the ca*-! 
you have sought the right ster 
Here I am There need no 
longer be any guesswork about 
rnarnage The great loiter) 
is about to be reduced to 
scientific accuracy 

It js necessary to lei >our 
head rule your heart only long 
enough to answer a few 
questions The quiz I am going 
to set you should be answered 
by you alone, and definitely 
not when the girl friend is 
about, or you may be 
influenced 

It 18 essential to your future 
happiness that you answer each 
-question fairly and honestly, 
-and if you are greatly m love 
It 18 well to “lean over back- 
warda” in the matter of 
scoring 


DorCl give her the benefit of 
the doubt, that is If you 
don’t know, score zero It is 
belter for further acquaintanci 
to raise the store lather than 
to lower It 

Do not score negativel) 
Deductions follow In scoring 
do not give her credit for more 
than a quality’s importance to 
you, no matter how much she 
has of It 

For instance, if beauty is 
unimportant in your ideal wifi 
Olivia de Havilland woultl 
score no more than a verv 
ordinary-looking girl 

The most important consider- 
alion jn a life partner is com- 
panionship Of the 5CM> 
points, appruxiinately , required 
for a perfect score I allot as 
many as 105 to this 

The whole basis for points 
in the quiz is the importance 
of the quality in your ideal 
wife, so do not hesitate to re- 
write the test if items I deem 
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important are minor matters to 
you 1 faave chosea 20 points 
at tile height of importance for 
individual items under the 
mam headings 

Considering the young lady 
as a companion* then, two 

items are paramount 1$ she 
considerate and is she fun'^^ 
Does she give a thought to your 
well-being as well as to her 
own, and does she make every 
moment you are together 
enjoyable Accordingly, each 
of these qualities rales 20 
points 

Now, m scoring your 
intended for “fun,” don’t 
mistake the mere pleasure 
of her nearness for active 

contribution to tbe enjoyment 
of the occasion Use your 

head on this one, not your 
heart 

By the same token, don’t 
give her 20 for “consideration” 
just because she’s considerate 
to \ou She might be in love, 
too, vou know Watch and see 
hovf considerate ahe is m gene- 
ral I went out with a girl 
once who was as nice as apple- 
pie to me but mean to her 

young brother I dropped her 
pretty quickly 

Next — still under the com- 
panionship heading — is gen- 
erosity This 18 important, but 
not quite so impor^t as the 
first two, moreover, it is partly 
overlapped by “considerate ” 
Therefore, it gets only 10 
points 


Loyalty likewise geia 10-. 
This rs terribly ifiiportaat, and 
it 18 possible that you mi^it 
want to rate it higher still 
Agreeableness, forgiveness, 
and tolerance are next, gettings 
0 points each Justice is 
slightly under these, with 7 
points loyalty is more im- 
portant 

Willingness to compromise 
and cheerfulness earn 5 points 
each, initiative 4 Initiative, 
of course, requires that she 
does not always just sit and let 
you make the suggestions, liut 
It 18 at any rate less important 
than “compromise ” 

If she has all these qualities 
to a superlative degree she is a 
girl in a thousand But wait^ 
are trying to find the girl 
in a million 

Let us take a look at her 
intelligence I allot it 90 
points 

First on the intelligence list 
IS tact, a quality which might 
be considered as belonging to 
the companionship group I 
class It as a purely mental 
quality, and give it 15 points 
Talent is worth 10 to me, 
though there is a lot of room 
for varying opinions here 
Most men will probably not 
give a damn whether the little 
woznaa can draw a straight 
line or write a bit of doggerel 
Give It what you will 

Knowledge of books, too, is 
worth 10 — to me, that is , others 
will differ Cntical ability 
from an artistic standpoint is 
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-Mgrth 10 She will noi like 
-the same things as I do, but 
abe must be able to support 
her views staunchly 

Many men will prefer to 
leave this element out, since 
it IS also covered by the next 
two— “‘^Taste ” and “Logic,’ 
each valued at 8 

Education is worth 7, and 
here I would pomt out that too 
much education (in comparison 
with your own) is as great a 
drawback as too little 

Perception is of the same 
rank as education and means 
freedom from the feminine 
failing of having to have 
evervlhing explained in words 
of one syllable or less 

The trio of music, art, and 
games, score 5 each, and will 
be included according to tiu 
scorer’s personal preference ^ 
These include both taste and 
aptitude Games are included 
here rather than under amuse 
ments, below, for use as a 
criterion of intelligence 

After intelligence corner 
disposition, rated as low as 80 
only because it is partly 
included m the two foregoing 
groups This overlapping is 
inescapable, because a girl 
who has certain qualities is 
sure to have certain others 
Kindliness gets a good 20 
from where I sit Affection is 
worth 13 Domesticity, 10 
this includes the knack of 
Tiome making plus contentment 
'With home life If you think 
ffhat 18 too little — well, raise il 


Equability is worth at least 
8 Sympathy and friendliness 
likewise Keep on remember- 
ing to judge her relations with 
others as well as with yourself 
Humility IS worth 7 \fter 
all, she must at least affect lo 
look up to you \nd if she is 
demonstrative it is worth i 
Breeding may be covered by 
the other heads If U i» 
unimportant m you, leave it 
out If il i<? worth anything 
at all it apt to he important, 
and 1 put It at T'i Oi this 
tamily counts 10, charm and 
manner 20, experience (where 
has she been, what has she 
“Pen and done'') should be 
about equal to your own and 
counts 15 

Religion — well, here you 
have to name your own figure 
If you are a t alholic, Jew 
Mormon, or of some other 
minority group, religion will 
score higher than the 5 1 give 
It 

Beauty you may prefer to 
discount If not, it is probably 
worth about 45 

Under this heading, taste ib 
most important — 10 (Note 
that taste m dress is two points 
more important than taste m 
surroundings, yet they probably 
would go together ) 

Figure is worth 8, face, legs, 
and height no more than 5 
each Make-up, 6. It should 
be properly applied accordtng 
to your personal taste 

Hair IB worth 3, if it is 
exceptional hair Ordinary 
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good-Iookmg hair is worth 2, 
slightly mousey hair only 1 If 
she's bald, score zero for hair 
Or if she’s the sort of stnk- 
ing-lookiog girl who makes 
people look again when she 
comeb inLo the room the fact ib 
worth an extra 3 — if you like 
that tvp( of girl 

Health IS worth 45 Manj 
will perhaps re-assess it ahead 
of beauty in importance Here- 
dity IS 10 hat has her 
family got'' General health is 
worth 20, and the maternal 
aptitude another 15 Is she 
equipfied to bear you a family ^ 
If you have no data on this 
delicate point, give her 1 > till 
you Slid out differently If 
you aren’t a family man throw 
in tins 15 with General 
Health 

Dancing is worth 20 If 
you can, it is important tliat 
she should dance well with you 
If you can t, it is equally 
important that she does not 
Her night-club manners, as 
far as they differ from everyday 
manners, are worth 6 Such 
things as applying make-up at 
the table would count here 
And if she likes a risque story 
or quip, that gets 1, but no 
more Not for me, at any rate 
Conversation will have been 
covered mainly by companion- 
ship and intelligence, and 
perhaps under other headings, 
but there are still pomts worth 
about 30 that may be consider- 
ed Subtlety I would put at 
the to]) 


When you make a remarl::: 
intended for her comprehension- 
alone, does she “get it”? Is- 
she able to make a remark in 
a room full of people that you 
alone catch’ If she can it’s 
easily worth 10 

Reticence is almost as impor- 
tanL If she can keep some - 
thing to herself it is worth at 
least 8 Does she always have 
to talk’ A talent for silence- 
18 worth not less than 7 And" 
if she’s witty we’ll give her 
5 for It 

Are her amusement tastes- 
the same as yours’ It is 
important, 20 points worth, if 
they are 

The various sub-heads will 
be a matter of individual 
preference I shall list mine 
to give you an idea Quiet 
amusements I pul at 7 Bridge 
IS worth 7 to a fiend like me — - 
more to a great expert Active 
sports I would classify no 
higher than 3, but many men^ 
go for the athletic girl Cards- 
other than bridge would be 
worth 2 to anybody 

I would like a wife who- 
could play chess It would be 
worth 1 

Now, hold on. Even if she- 
has scored full marks so far 
we are only half through our 
lest There are a number of 
things she may do which would 
disqualify her from being the- 
perfect wife 

If she is selfish or naggings 
deduct 50 points each at oncer 
these are intolerable fault If" 
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she IS an **ailing” hypochon- 
driac type, a]Bo deduct 50 

Again, some women have a 
penchant for imnecessar) 
advice which is almost bb bad 
as nagging, though it is 
meant in the kindest wa> 

I am allergic to excessive 
advice and would discount 40 
for this She may be “bossy* 
or overbearing This would 
count 35 against her 

A certain amount of laziness 
IS excuBahle, but if she la so 
lazy that >ou have had occasion 
to remark about it to her, 
knock off 30 

Excessive v anity would 
deprive her of 25 points 
Untidiness discount 15 Per- 
sonally, I would cut out 15 for 
an Amazon, too, but use your 
own judgment You might 
want to deduct for the 
chnging-vine type say 10 
points 

If she IS jealous or cattj 
discount 10 each These are 
irritants in a woman you are 
going to have to live with 

A woman who is too neat is 
always putting a man’s things 
away where he can’t find them 
Ten olf for this vice 


If you object to smoking it 
can be irritating enough to 
devaluate her by 5 points Any 
little things about her that get 
on ) our nerves may be propor- 
tionately discounted 

By this time, you will agree, 
you have a pretty good angle 
on the prospective bride 

Four hundred points is a 
passing score Most girls will 
score between 300 and 350 
Don’t give them a second 
thought except as friends 
Irom 350 to 400, try going 
about with her for a lime and 
see if closer acquaintance will 
improve the score 

Above 400 is definitely the 
marriage line, and if she scores 
from 470 to 485 don’t read 
any farther 

Lay down this magazine, 
pick up the telephone, and tell 
her to cancel the rest of her 
engagements for the d a \ 
because you’re marrying her 
If her score goes over 485 
forget her She is either 
marned already, or an angel 
You couldn’t be as lucky as 
that You can shoot yourself 
if >ou wish 

Strand 


A SM^LL French toun was giving a welcome lo n diBlinguished Itritinli 

general M le Majre decided that it would be a graceful 
compliment to deliver an address of welcome in English, and accordingly 
got himself coached up in a few flowery phrases in the Bntiah tongue The 
day arrived, BO did the English officer Wishing to tel! the distinguighed 
guest that he was “bom to command,*' the wretched mayor forgot the exact 
wording and gasped out 

**M’aieu, yoB was made to order!’* 





THE TWO MARSHALS By Philip Guedalla (Hodder & Stoughton, lOflh 6d ) 


PVERYONE,” said Mr 

^ Winston Churchill “has 
hiB own coantry and France ” 
Though that applies in the 
mam to European peoples (the 
British Prime Minister having 
a strange and pathetic inepti- 
tude for thinking of the world 
m terms of olive or dusky 
peoples) France has her de- 
votees m the East to whom the 
inspiring chronicles of her 
gallantry make a powerful 
appeal Temperament and 
background decide whether 
Verlaine or the Folies Bergeres, 
the Rue de la Paix, French 
cuisine, Degas, Montonartre, a 
4 Provencal village or some- 
thing m the Frencdi attitude 
which makes for a certam 
fulness and (pnckening of life 
compels his allegiance, but that 
allegiance toutes les gloires, 
4e la France” remains the 
gfoires to which Mr Philip 

» 


Guedalla has dedicated this 
book. 

''The Two Marshals” tells 
the story of two French 
soldiers, Marsha] A c h 1 1 e 
Baxaine and Marshal P^itam, 
the first bom m 1811, a year 
before the Retreat from Moscow 
when ‘‘France was in her 
pnde and all Europe lay in 
the shadow of the French army, 
of the mcomparable instrumeDt 
that had struck down two 
empires at Austerlitz and 
broken a kingdom m six hours 
at Jena,’ and the second in 
1856 so that the two stones 
present an unbroken record of 
French military history for 
over a hundred years 

Failing to pass mto the 
Poly technique, Bazaine at the 
age of 19 had joined the 
Foreign Legion, seen service in 
Algeria, at Oran, and m Spam, 
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distiBguuhed himself m the 
African campai^, been ap- 
pointed to the bureau Arube^ 
an administrative organisation 
set up by the French army, been 
given a command abroad, 
apjminted general in Mexico, 
and in intervals of civil and 
military duties married 
Soledad, a charming and 
beautiful habitat of a night 
club in Algiers Reluming to 
France at a time when Bismarck 
was adroitly planning moves 
in the game, which threatened 
to overthrow the Second 
Empire he was given command 
of the Third Army at 
Nancy At the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war Bazaine 
was entrusted with the defence 
of Metz, a move which was 
doomed to failure from the 
start The Germans marched 
OB to the heart of Pans and bis 
dejected and defeated country- 
men looking for a scapegoat 
for their ilJ-fortune pounced on 
the Marshal A Court martial 
resulted in a sentence of death, 
reduced later to imprison- 
ment for life m the lie St. 
Marguerite from where he 
managed to escape, eventually 
taking up service in Spam 
where he died a broken and 
disappointed man 

Shrewd, level-headed, liberal- 
minded, a man of c^l courage, 
brilliant both as a military 
strategist and as an admini- 
strator Bazaine became a victim 
of the frustrated mood of a 


pt^olace (which had shouted 
itself hoarse when he had 
passed as a Marshal of France- 
through the streets of Pans^ 
and of the messy and compli- 
cated tangle of French politics- 
after the fall of the Second 
Empire “When the Second 
Marshal came to power the 
scapegoat was France 

Born in 1856, brought up by 
the Dommicans, educated at 
St Cyr, P^aiD had been m 
tarn Sous Lieutenant m the 
24th Chasseurs, captain at 
Ecule Superieure de Cuerre, 
teacher at the Chalons school 
of musketry “whose teachers 
were officially suspected of 
talking nonsense ” From then 
onwards hia promotion was 
steady and the last Great War 
saw him ns command of 
operations at Verdun where 
his passivity and daik brood- 
ing moods of pessimism which 
seemed to paralyse decisive 
action reflected those difecta 
of character which led to his 
country’s inglorious capitula- 
tion in the present war. 
“Petain,”saidQemenceau at the 
time to the French premier 
“is intolerable with his pessim- 
ism Would you heheie it, 
be said something to me which 
I would not tell any other 
living being This is what be 
said “The Germans are going 
to defeat the English m the 
field and then they are going 
to defeat us * Should a 
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CBBerai ewn talk or Uuok 
like that?** 

Mr Gaedalla gives a very 
Itttid ftnd sympathetic survey 
of the causes that led to the 
downfall of France m 1940 
His portraits of personalities 
whose moods have shaped the 
course of history are vivid. 
Impressionistic, colourful and 
vivid His style has lost noth- 
ing of the epigrammatic 


6f7 

bnUiance of his earhbr 
work so that long imcounts of 
battles and military strategy 
become readable “The Two 
Marshals" is an infonnative, 
well-docUraented and readable 
book and can be recommended 
to the general reader who 
prefers the romances and 
tragedies of History to those of 
hcuon He will find these in 
the present volume well and 
conpetently presented 


CONFIDENT MORNING By Val Gidgud (Collmi, 8»h 6d ) 


T he historical novel, that 
interesting hybrid of liter- 
ature, in which History is 
camouflaged for the beneflt of 
circulating libraries may leave 
the critical reader, in some 
moods dissatisfied, with both 
Us mam elements The spect- 
acle of novelists reaching out in 
a kind of hysterical emotional- 
ism to invest their characters 
with qualities hardly warranted 
by the facts of history, appears 
tiresome to the cyme in moments 
when hiB mind cannot accept 
the fascinations of unreality 
Luckily for writers, the cur- 
rency of the everyday is 
normally stamped with the twin 
medallions of Humanity and 
Kindliness and hearts are 
warmed by the spectacle of the 
heroes and heroines of history 
decked out in all the heroism, 
glamour and romance the novel- 
ist's imagmaUon is capable 
of Whti appears to restrain 


contemporary writers from 
such activity, however, is the 
fact that in modem literature 
virtue 18 , as U were, no longer 
considered respectable Rakes, 
courtesans, perverts and con- 
genital idiots have replaced 
the haloed paragons of earlier 
days — a convention most accept- 
able to the majority of people 
who feel uncomfortable when 
reminded of the flner possibili- 
ties of human nature 

"Confident Morning" tells 
the story of a Polish cavalry 
officer, Xavier Piankowaki, one 
of the faithful few who ac- 
companied Napoleon to St 
Helena Handsome, dashing 
and gallant, Xavier*s exploits, 
during his career as a spy are 
linked at various points with 
treachery, murder, forgery and 
an exaggerated weakness for 
women Greatness eclipsed 
and fallen is seen m vigr^tes 
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of Ntpokxm at Elba and St 
Hal«na> Poland and the Poles 
are glorified. Mane Walewaka 
appears aa the devoted mistress 
of a ntthless egoist, the gallant 
Colonel IS captivated by Carla 
D*este, a Polish countess of 
impeccable virtue and is com- 
pelled to sublimate his feelings 
giving nse to the incidents in 


die latter part of the' book. 
Tbe writing sometimes rises 
above the commonplace bat the 
story as a whole is wejl con- 
structed and readable and eyoi 
si^faisticated readers will 
experience an uncomfortable 
catch in the throat towards 
the end 


HALF A LIFE By Major C S larxsu (John Murray 15 sh ) 


I N Ranelton, a small town on 
the Western arm of Lou^ 
SwiUy, the author took a fur- 
zushed bouse during his stay in 
Ireland for six months on the 
banks of the River Lennan 
“Here,” he says, “I imagined 1 
had found everything 1 had ask- 
ed of life brown trout, sea trout 
and salmon, waters in almost 
every direction, in the form of 
loughs and big and small 
rivets, sea fishing of the estu- 
ary variety, and miles of 
moorland and bog holding 
snipe, duck, woodcock and 
occasionally grouse ” This is 
more or less the keynote of this 
book whole chapters of which 
are devoted to fishing, shooting, 
caravanning, with serious and 
lengthy discussions on the 
merits of the dry-fly, of kero- 
sene stoves over open fires and 
some personal reminiscenced of 
a mildly exciting nature m 
these fields 

Seafaring and soldiering are 
dealt with m earlier chapten 


which include accounts of the 
Boer War, the (Jood Old Days, 
the hardships of soldiering, 
days with the Imperial Yeo- 
manry and an amusing picture 
of military duties in Ireland 
“where the extraordinary part 
about the detachment was the 
fact that there were only three 
duty men (It very nearly 
fulfilled the requirements of 
Punch’s subaltern who said that 
an ideal battalion should con- 
sist of the hand and the mess 
waiters only, the men were a 
nuisance and spoilt every- 
thing) “There was a full 
complement of officers and N 
C O' s, there were batmen, 
mess waiters, orderly-room 
clerks and store-keepers bat 
there were three duty privates 
and no more They were very 
fine privates as far as I remem- 
ber, bat they used to look so 
lost and so surrounded by 
seniority when they fell in on 
parade, with a serried super- 
numerary rank of N C O's 
behind them and officers in 
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front of dwm, that one hardly 
cored to oabjed them to the 
ordeal ** 

** This woa an alternative to 
life m Ehigland which was very 
humdrum, Victorian and 
prosaic in the ’eighties and 
’nineties, it was so entirely 
uneventful and supremely 
commonplace that one could 
with safety make plans for one’s 
holiday five years ahead and 
feel complacently secure that 
nothing would arise in the 
interim to upset those plans ” 

Though most of the book is 
in a minor key (the highlights 
of Major Jarvis’s career having 


been dealt with in his earlier 
books “Three Deserts” and 
“ Oriental Spotlight ”) it makes 
agreeable reading as the author 
has a bright and amusing style 
and a notable and very English 
sense of humour a 

Life ” deals with what the 
author has seen and done rather 
than with what he has thou^t 
or felt Readers who look for 
revelation of personality m an 
autobiographical work will find 
little to satisfy them in this 
hook Major Jarvis after 
dealing in some detail with 
forty odd years of his life 
manages to tell us very little 
indeed about Major Jarvis 


'THE loexperienced Doctor suddenly found that his small practice was 

^ slipping from him He made discreet inquiries for he was not aware 
of any error Then it was pointed out to him that on a death certificate, he 
had signed on the line headed ’Cause of Death ' 


T he Vicar of the country village, under stress of emotion, telegraphad 
to hie bishop ’Regret inform you of death of my wife Con you 
find me substitute for week-end^* 


‘Did you like the sermon, Jack?’ 

‘Very much * 

‘What was it about ?’ 

‘Sflamage ’ 

‘Did the preacher give you some good advice?’ 
‘1 wish 1 knew as little about it as he does I’ 


A n Immigrant was filling up forms The first quesdon was ’fiom? 
He put ‘Yes ’ 
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■•HAMARI BA AT" RE-INSTATES DEVIKA 
RANI AND BOMBAY TALKIES 


A FTER a period of comparative obscurity, DevTVa Ram emerges into 
^ the limelight again with HAMARI BAAT” which had its aiUlndio 
premiere on Cwober 22 at the Imperial amidst scenes of unprecedented 
enthusiasm 


The position 
of Bombay 
Talkies under 
the new regime 
had been a 
matter of spe- 
culation for 
the past ten 
months With 
the Mukerjee 
team out of it, 
would It be 
Davtka RmI able to main- 
tain the high standard that 
had distinguished its past 
products ? This was the 
question that had been upper- 
most in the minds of the public 
and the critics alike ever 
since Devika Rani was placed 
at the helm of the production 
side of the company Those 
who were sceptical on this 
pomt have now been re assured 
Ly Hamari Baat^ which re- 


inslates Bombay Talkies lO it» 
former position of glory and 
prestige 

The absence of Devika Rani 
from the screen for over two 
years since Anjan had 
practically eclipsed her career 
as a star Hamari Boat places 
her again on the high pedestal 
as the First Lady of the Indian 
Screen Her histrionic talents, 
as revealed in this him, retain 
all the brilliance and versatility 
that distinguished her slarry 
career from Ackhut Konya to 
Anjan 

Hamari Boat further gives 
to the industry a new producer 
in Mr Amiya Chakravarty, 
who shot into prommence with 
Basant as the luckiest director 
The new film now places him 
in a line with our front-rank 
producera. 
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••TANSEN” 

W E h«VQ received the 
followuig from Mr 
Pitambar V. Outnts. 

A slight maccarsi^ has 
<crept m your Film-Editor’s 
review of the picture “Tanseii.” 
Says your Film-Editor “Tablas 
were given their commanding 
j»laoe in the ^dian Orchestra 
by Tansen ” To the rich 
musical genious of Xansen 
India doubtless owes much 
that «8 good in her musical 
heritage For it was this 
musical giant that composed 
the immortal Ragas like 
Darbari and Malkauns, and 
Tansen’s fame both as a com- 


poeer and artmte has been 
unequalled yet But it ii no 
fact to say that Tablas were 
given the commanding place 
by him Tablas ware not 
bram-children of Tansen, hav- 
ing come into vogue with the 
advent of Adarang aud Sad- 
rang, the two brothers who 
introduced Khyal system In 
the days of Tansen and hu 
contemporaries only the Dhru- 
pad-Dhamar variety held the 
popular fancy The chief time- 
keeping accompaniment at that 
time was Pakhwaia Nor is it 
correct to say that there was 
Indian Orchestra in fashion 
Eminent musicians ui those 
days never thought of anything 


THE UNFORGETTABLE STORY 

OF THE 

UNCONQUERABLE HEROISM' 




Adapted by NERVALS MAMMOTH HISTORICAL 

~ PRITHVI VALLABH 

Dincttdby SOHRAB MOM 
K. a WMSHI s,arnng 

SOHRAB MODI. DURSA KHOTE 

FRIDAY Trth Oct SANKHATA PRASAD. KAJJAN MEENA, 
Drawing " SADIQ ALI, K N SINGH, AL NASIR NAVIN 
FULL HOUSES YAGNIK AND OTHERS 

« NEW WEST END 


A Mlnn-aa film Exehanr* Rxlmaami Thru ' Pmmotu FUtvrxs LtJ 
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of the ofdiMtral music we see 
today The best uistrnment- 
alists were famous as mere 
soloists It 18 still the painful 
want of Indian Music that 
Orchestra has yet to find its 
rightful place It would thus 
seem that both Tabla and 
Orchestra find no mention m 
the musical history of India 
Much could he said on the 
music as it was during the time 
of Tansen, but I am afraid the 
exigencies of space would not 
permit of it So I would only 
request you to publish this letter 
in your columns so that the 
erroneous impression will he 
avoided 


14TB W EK K 



R-A.3SrO‘XT’S 

TANSEN 

FOR PURPOSEFUL 
AND enlightening 
ENTERTAIN MENT 

Stomnff 

UUCat^ KHURtHID, HliaARAK. 
KAMLA 

Dv^eeter HAVANT BSAAl 

DOERA tiCUSE 

D«^ 4 7 to P M 
S*f Sim.. HetM*yi MaUiim I SO 

A. T I T Rmlmaam 



C li h a y « Davl In 0«bki Boia > 
"Ramaniq dtravino pict*d ho«H«< 
at th* Novalty 




THE SyyHDCL CE 

Finesse in Motion Picture Mechanics and Artistry^ 
Thanks its Patrons 
for the 

Rousing-Cheering-Loud-Enthusiastic Reception given 
by Picture*goers throughout INDIA to its classic of 
the Screen 

RAMim 

Starring 

SHOBHANA SAMARTH 
PREM ADEEB. BADRIPRASAD-RANJANA, YESHWANT, 
MADHUSUDAN 

Produced and Directed by VUAYA BHATT 
Art Conception by KANU DESAI 


A PRAKASH PICTURE 
29th October - 9mMf 

Creating Record* at DELHl-LAHORE Sc. CALCUTTA 


PRAKASH'S 
Latest under 
Produchon is 


POLICE 


Starring 

RATNAMALA 


«EVBK«£EN’ Belewies-SWlVfiS mm . V. Reem^e 
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"POONjr* 

A picture that Blm^goert hate 
long been eagerly looking 
iorward lo, Producer Dalsukli 
Panchoh's star creatioD, 
“Poonji” has its premiere at ihe 
Central Cinema on October 23 

“Poonji” 18 known lo be the 
^celebrated Lahore producer’a 
**magnum opua Starting 

"With a story written by hinisel f, 
jiroducer Pancboli has taken 
more pains personally on this 
film than on any other of his 
-outstanding successes With 
imusic and comedy as its show- 
fronts* he has invested in it the 
bulk of his studio's acting 
-talent, Manorama, Ismail, Baby 



Mvtnfai Skiwn «Bd UHhat Ia a 
ronitatie From Gitaa|*Ra 

Sawaitl al f'la l.ant]a4l')a 

Akhlar, Ajraal, Miss Paudey 
and several others, and has, m 
addition, featured a new 
artiste, Ragmi, in a leading role 

Syed IiQtiaz Ah Taj has writ- 
ten the dialogues of “Poonji/* 


RAMNIK PRODUCTION'S 3 SUPER SOCIALS 


Starring 

LEELA CHITNIS. 
HARISH & MAYA 
BANNERJEE 

REKHA 

Directed by 

RAMCHANDRA 
THAKUR * 


DULHAN 


Starring 

SHAHU MODAK 
YASHODHARA 
KATJU, RAMA 
SHUKUL, MAYA 
BANNERJEE 


Directed by 


G U N J A L 


Starring 

LEELA CHITNIS. 
ASHOK KUMAR, 
RAMA SHUKUL, 
KUSUM 

DESHPANDE 

KIRAN 

Directed by 

G A JAN AND 
JAGIRDAR 


Bo*blBgu ■ AMmKUiL MOSAIVl^ A 4 
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tKre« diCerttnt htersry 
«elebnUe8 were commisaxtuied 
4o compose tke lyrics 

A Psncholi picture is not 
luiown to be anything but great, 
:and ‘^Poonji” is one that its 
producer has especially design- 
ed to be worthy of his 
Teputation 

“SHAKUNTALA" 

M uch printer’s ink has been 
let loose m the local 
press, the film press to be 
precise, ever since ShaDtarams’ 
^^Sfaakuntala** has been released 
■at the Swastik with the result 
that the crowds thronging to see 
the film icntinue is to he as 


wIm ■oblavti frMh 
taaralt «i fpe4»«*r> 
Dlr««ler aaif 
A B t » r I ■ 
“PHtiiW VtSabh" 


thick as everl In whatever terms 
It is discussed, “Shakuntala” has 
undoubtedly appealed to a 
number of film-goers with a 
confideuce in their own ability 
to think and judge for them- 
selves, who do not worry about 
whet this journal or that has to 
say so long as they derive the 
necessary recreation and ap- 
preciate the overlasting beauty 
of creative craftsmanship in 



TO THE SUFFERING HUMANITY 
HE SHOWED THE WAY OF 
SALVATIONl 


SHREE FILMS' 

STARRING 

BIMAN BANERJI 
CHHAYADEVl, RAOHARAM 
DHBIAJ, KUMAR KUMUD 
end Brm GQPTA 

IN ITS 2ND MONTH— 

DAILY 4, 7 end tO P M 
SAT,SUN,AHOL I PM. 


DEVOTIONAL EPIC — 
SHREE 

RAMANUJ 

Direction DEBAKI BOSE 

in lU HUinM U*loJimt 
AT 


NOVELTY 


WorU Ris,hu TiUJCES ORAHT MM 

NEW OTDIA PICTURKS €OBP. LTD., 
BDMBaY 
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Ullh4( who CO rf«r» wFfti Mumiaz 
Sh^nt] In 'Sawaal the pcpulir h{t at 
tho LamTngton 


wluob Shantaram baa always^ 
excelled. 

Most of tbe scribes Mrfao have 
been labouruig after the coo- 
trovertial issues over 
^hakuntalat” seem to be 
forgetting one great truth The 
ordmary laymen, who form the 
majority of the audience, are 
m DO mood to draw parallels 
between Shantaram and 
Kalidas What they are most 
concerned with is that their 
favourite director has givea 
a picture of the same technicali 
and artistic standard as hia 
past productions — of the same 
style, in the same spirit, with 
the same mastery and eloquence 
and to the same effect That 


THE MOTHER OF — ^ 

THE FATHER OF INDIA! 

THK TAJ.E •P A CiALLANT MOTBBR 

APTKR WHOAB MIN OCR C7BIJNTRT CAME N||H^ 
TO RE KNOWN AS RRARAT VARSM- 

RajkamaPM Sk Directorr 

Starring JAYASHREE, CHANDRAMOHAN 

Screenplay, DEWAN SHARAR 


Drawing •‘Uatwa FtdC* 
Cr«w<ta tn Eaary Show 
in Srd MONTH of 


§WA5Tir 


Daily 4, 7 & 10 p m 


I old tATH£ 1 

fri , Saf., Sun., Hoi J p.m 
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i« aa important and supreme 
lest And in satisfjring this 
lest in the fullest measuret 
^antaram has won 

"PRITHVI VALLABH" 

T here are people in this 
mo?ie land who specialize 
in certain aspects only There 
are those who specialize in 
socials, mythologicals, light, 
slapstick comedies, and song- 
cum -dance extravangazas But 
so far as bistoncals are con- 
cerned^ there is only one person 
worth the name — Sohrab Modi ^ 
And when he is amidst his 
choicest field, there is nothing 
do prevent him from doing 
wonders 



Raatnl In r«Ncholli PoQn(i, 
rvlMitd mi llin 


A Picture that has 
MUSIC— RHYTHM— HEART THROBS & LAUGHS 
all packed in one 

MIJMTAZ SHA^n 

VLHAS 

SAWAAL 

tfusic 

PANNALAL GHOSH SARAOINDU 6ANNERJEE 

r«m*) CM-nn-tf-’Bann..') 

-B >».» B LAMINGTON 

"C my M m at 4-3© 7 15 4 10PM 

w t t Sun. Holiday, MS Matinaa 


J M D ! A P I L M ChreMit Ralmammt — Advamcm BvmhimM 9-30 tm tl~30 
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UonvAUed, tmdMUitecI and 
unWitaCifl^ Sohrab Mbdi, dta 
creator of ^Pokar” and 
*^i]uM)dar«^ bai made another 
martrttHouB movie historical — 
“Prithvi Vallahh ’* And who 
wants to be told that he has — 
as be must have'-^done it with 
all the skill brilUance» re** 
eourcefulneas and capability, 
he IS known for ? “Prithvi 
VallabV* re-establishes the 
Modi traditions of spectacular 
productions of greater and 
grander drai^tic Ittigbts with a 
stronger force 

“Prilhvi Vallahh” is literally 
a story of two rival kingdoms, 
Avantipur and Tailangan, which 
were always at war with 


eadi other. In tltt words of 
Mr K. M Htuishi (the authory 
himself, it possesses the 
to he popular And so it does. 
In the first place the story is 
distinguished by so much 
originality, vividness and all- 
absorbing interest that one 
rightly feels, as one sees ib 
unfolded on the screen, that 
such a story bad never come 
on the Indian screen before 

"RAM RAJYA" 

A cknowledged as a. 

motion picture that be- 
longs to the category which 
paves the way for a heller 
understanding of human rela- 
tions, duties and responsibiU- 


TO THE MILLIONS WHO CHEERED 

KHAZANCHI, 

KHAN DAAN. 

Z A Ml ND AR. 

DAimH PANCMU 

o/Ffirs 

DIWAU CREETINCS 

vUh hi» 

Grmat«*t Mtuicetl Crmatlan 


A PANCHOU ART PICTURE 
DELIGHTING EVERf HEART 

" CENTRAL 

A “FAMOUS’ RELUASB 


Starring! 

RAGINI, BABY AKHTAR 
MANOR AM A. 
Miss PAhffiAY, M ESMAIL 
JAYANT and AJMAL 
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^et ftnd • nobler vision tbrough 
which the ^lives of our great 
men and women remind ns we 
can make our life subbme,** 
Prakaah *8 "Ram Rajya’* is the 
type of film that seldom comes 
OUT way — a picture which, to 
Use the typical phrase, knows 
no death* 

In fact “Ram Rajya” goes 
a little beyond our expectations 
based on the merits and great- 
ness of its predecessor “Bharat 
Milap”, and roost people who 
have seen the film rightly 
declare that in many respects, 
“Ram Rajya” beats its prede- 
cessor — rather amazingly 

The subject, translated as it 
IS from the pages of the 


inuDortal Ram may an a, u well- 
known to every student oL 
history and equally familiar 
to innumerable Indian homes*. 
In the filmt however, is laid 
particular stress on the charac- 
tcnzation Of Sita and the in- 
terpretation by means of which 
she IB glorified is simply 
panegyric 

As 16 natural the film, 
abounds in supernatural sen- 
timent and sacramental appea^ 
that dominate it ad nnem*. 
The technical and other pro- 
duction values of the picture 
come up very well doing full 
justice to the greatness of the 
theme as well as the integrity 
of It 
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many more urgently wanted 

GOODS TRAINS^ 


if we all travel 
ONLY WHEN 
WE MUST. 
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5 Phttosophy of 
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6 The Ruwan Revolu* 
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7THIS WAr TO 

FREEDOM 2 0 0 
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Thirty other 6ook& and Booklets 


Ahont Rpymnd hi» 6ooJka.'-> 

“One of tke matt remarkable 
personaiiues of modarA India^ 
perhaps the most remarkable ” 
C R Reddy Wee-Chancellor, 
Andhra Unfrerdty 

"One of tke bravest and ablest 
of Indiana sons of the present 
generauoat ** 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

"Today the most openly hated 
and secretly admired ^gur« on the 
Indian political stage ” 


S H Vatsyayana 

Avmlablm at LOCAL DEALERS or 
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I Shopk^p^rj hflVA long dtscussions 
witk their clients regarding the 
reletivt value of varying qualities 
of rice, or other merchandise, 
but they are unar^imous in their 
praise of 
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Create a Bookish 

Atmosphere to live in 

The CuHure ts supported by tho Book a a free culture, 
independent of sponsors, end access to books* free and 
uncensored, is a right reserved for democracies Keep this 
privilege in use and buy the best books and periodicals from 

“T/ie har gest and most up~to~date 
bookshop East of Suez** 


No matter where your pleasure or 
profit lies — from pure fiction to &otid 
fact — there are bookt wntten upon it 
Ask tor a complete list of books on 
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month than the NEW BOOK 
DIGEST, for, next to reading all 
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on avery tub|act, Ss the plea 
lure of reading ABOUT them. 

Being devoted entirely to books 
and authoriand all that’s tak* 
ing place in the pobhihing 
world, the DIGEST sarvM the 
interest of the serious reader 
more completely than any other 
loumal in indra, vrhila its tsta* 
bliihed literary standard gives 
it a place of authority shared 
by few Are you a subscriber 
to it? 
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YOUR HOROSCOPE 


YOWI REAL LK TOLD FREE 


Would you Lice to know what the 
Stars indicate for you some of your 
past experiences, >our strong and 
weak points, etc ? Here is your chance 
to test FREt, the skill of Pundit 
Taborc India s most famous A.atro 
]o^r, who by applying the anaent 
science to useful 
purposes has built I 
up an en\ lable 
reputation? The 
accuracy of his 
predictions and 
the sound practi- 
cal advise contain- 
ed m his Horos- 
copes on Business 
'^peculation Fin 
ances Love 
affairs Friends 
Enemies Letter 
les Travels 
Changes Litig 
ition I u c k y 
Times, Sickness, 
etc , have astounded edneated people 
the world over GEORGE MACK.E\ 
of New York believes that Tabore 
must possess some sort of second 
sight 

To popularise his system Taborc 
will Bend yon FREE your Astral- 
Interpretation if vou forward h'lm 
your full name CMr Mrs or Miss ) 
address and date of birth (English 
Calendar) alJ clearly wriltan by your- 
self No money required for astrological 
work but enclose about 6 annas 
(Stamps) to cover printing stationery 
postage etc Tabore believes in fair 
dealings and all work for which he 
receives any payment is on the basis of 
satisfaction guaranteed or full money 
refunded "Vou will be amazed at the 
remarkable accuracy of his statement 
about you and your affairs Wnte 
now as this offer may not be made 
again No Personal interviews, all 
consultations by mail only Address 
PUNDIT TABORE (Dept. 359), 
Upper Forjett Street Bombay 2o 
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The amazing rapidity with which 
"Warden Insurance Co expanded and 
developed its business was in a great 
measure dne to the men behind its 
rtumageinciit They inspired the popu- 
larity it has achieveiL A conservative 
but enterpnsing management which 
valued economy in keeping with efh 
ciency was bound to sncceed W ithm 
ten years results unmistakably rev eal 
a sound position of undeniable stabi- 
lity and the most promising tutu re 
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The Face of Europe 
After the War 

S N CHOUORIE 


W E are all ver> sure that the 
war in Europe would 
come to an end pretty soon We 
are not so sure about the face 
of Europe after the war, be>ond 
that It would be badly bruised 
and scarred The devasted area^ 
will ha\e to be rebuilt, the 
occupied countries, famished 
and starving, would have to be 
fed, people would have to be 
put back to their jobs what- 
ever the political, economic and 
social configuration of post- 
war Europe, a period of tran- 
sition, economic rehabilitation 
and reconstruction are therefore 
inevitable Thus far we can see 
clearly enough Granted, Europe 
has to be rehabilitated, but on 
what lines ^ This would depend 
a great deal on the actual 
alignment of political forces at 
the time of cessation of hosti- 
lities And since Russia is in 
the war and would naturally 
have a hand in settling the 
terms of peace, the pattern of 
economic life in post-war 
Europe may be very different 
from what it had been in the 
past This introduces an 
altogether unceiiain element into 
the situation, apart from the 
very big changes xn the econo- 
mic and political atiucture of 


the democratic countries them- 
selves likely to be wrought 
by war 

Already before World W'ar U, 
unemployment was forcing the 
governments of the democratic 
countries to intervene more and 
more m many spheres of trade 
and industry The war took up 
the slack Foi instance, when 
America loined the war, she 
had 7,000,000 unemployed and 
the L' b heavy industries were 
working only 40 per cent of 
their capacity Not many 
months after Pear] Harbour, 
the most acute problem that 
America hail to fate was the 
shortage ol man-power There 
can be, therefore no going back 
to the past The scope of 
government intervention, on the 
contrary, is likely to be extended 
though what precise lines tins 
intervention will take cannot 
be surmised The organisation 
of production may be left 
unchanged and resulting fluctua- 
tions in earnings and employ- 
ment remedied by ameliorative 
measures on the line* of Bcve+ 
ridge’s Social Security Scheme 
Or production and trade may 
be brought under indirect, but 
neveTtbcleB* effective, conlroii 
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oontroUiDg tli9 capiuil 
•'iiuirket Hiese alternatives are 
not mutcallf exclusive , a 
combination of both is the more 
likely eventuality 

The root cause of break 
<iowD of international economic 
relationships in the past would 
i)e sought to be remedied by 
the adoption of measures which 
mark a similar break with the 
,pa8t Both the American and 
British schemes for inlernalion- 
al currency concede the right 
to every country to attain a 
large measure of self-suffici- 
-ency and accept as inevitable 
that the volume of foreign 
trade would be smaller than 
hitherto The scope for foreign 
lending in both the schemes is 
severely restricted, the possibi- 
lity of forcing exports on 
unwilling countries and of 
competitive devaluation are 
ruled out The economic sys- 
tem envisaged, in sbor* is one 
m which, to use the familiar 
language of economists, pros- 
perity 13 sacrificed for stability 
This 18 how Lord Keynes the 
'Star economist of Britain, 
hopes to salvage foreign trade 
and foreign lending from the 
welter of post-war chaos, inci- 
dentally relaxing the world’s 
dependence on gold U S 
Treasury Chief Morgentfaau 
agrees, with reservation regard- 
jng the position of gold 

These outlines of post-war 
-^economy are not entirely fanci' 


fill and what is more to the 
poutt, poat-war reconotniction 
IB no longer m the academic 
stage either Otherwise Mr 
Winston Churchill would not 
have been in such a hurry to 
re-shudBe bis cabinet so soon 
after snubbing the enthusiasts 
who are too impatient to cele- 
brate Victory Nor would he 
have transferred Lord Woolton, 
who had acquired immense 
popularity as the Minister for 
Food and given him the post- 
war reconstruction portfolio 

We have deliberately left 
out from these conjectural 
outlines of post-war Europe 
the Eastern counlneb alto- 
gether, for when peace is 
restored m Europe, Japan will 
remain to be tackled We 
cannot leave out Russia from 
the picture But we cannot 
bring her in either, without 
destroying m essentials the 
neat structure of the post-war 
Europe Mr Winston Churchill 
seems to have in mind, not 
withstanding the success of the 
Moscow Conference and the 
assurance of the completest 
agreement on all points reached 
there 

Without claiming the gift of 
prophecy and without any pre- 
tence of being in the know of 
things, one can still contem- 
plate the political scene in 
Eurc^e and seek enlightenment 
War aims have not been defined, 
neither have the aims of peace 
been formulated except m the 
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very ^neral terms of the AUan- 
^ Charter of which Stalin was 
not a Signatory The key to the 
future may more fruitfully be 
sought in the current war situa- 
Uon which 18 rapidly drawing 
to a denouement than in the 
abstract generalisations of 
freedom And democracy Italy 
has been invaded the next. Hem 
on the cards is the opening 
of a real second front in West- 
ern Europe Britain must do 
everything that is humanly 
possible to make sure that 
Germany does not raise her 
head in another fifteen or 
twenty years and plunge 
Europe in another war Dis- 
armament would not be enough 
The spectre of a militant Reich 
can he exercised only if there 
16 no Germany in the map of 
Europe, — this la one view In 
the place of the present Reich, 
there would be a number of 
smaller Slates, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Prussia, etc , dependent on 
Anglo-American money and 
arms for their very existence 
Fritain would naturally be more 
keenly interested m the dismem- 
berment of Germany than the 
American who have the Atlantic 
between them and Europe, 
while for the Britishers it is 
^ question of the safety of 
their hearth and home The 
U S State department has 
inclined towards a much more 
-compromising attitude in the 
past m Its handling of the 
French m North Africa and of 
Badoglie and Victor EmmaOneV 


in Italy than what u denumd- 
ed for a completely' 
new order Soviet Russia 
IS as keenly uitcreeted in 
the future of Germany aa 
Britain if not more After all 
twenty miles of sea is a barrjef 
that has stood the test of 
the frontiers between Germany 
and the land of the Soviets are 
more easily crossed This pro- 
vides the best key to the future-^ 
The British viewpoint presented 
by the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national affairs emphasises that 
control over every aspect of 
German life, political, eco- 
nomic, educational and cul- 
tural may have to be instituted 
and enforced if the extremes 
of undululed coercion by force 
and ‘unguarded* co-operation 
are to be avoided The chances 
are, however, that the taming 
of Germany will fall more to 
the lot of Russia, which carries 
in her present system, — to quote 
a recent critic of the Chatham 
House report, more potent 
urgenls to fight aggressive 
natioDalisra than any at the 
disposal of Britain 

This 18 the crux of the 
problem Stalin's foreign 
policy has one and only one, 
Keystone — not world revolu- 
tion, the liquidation of the 
Communist International la 
the final answer to that, — but 
the sCrengthemng of Soviet 
Frontier And the Rei^h Is too 
uncomfortably near the Sonet 
frontier Cemany musa re- 
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team dn tbe map, without her 
active co'-cperation peace of 
Europe would not be worth a 
a fortnight^B purchase But it 
miut have a government sym- 
pathetic to it with which the 
Soviet can collaborate lo the 
rehabilitation of Europe It 
may not he without signihcance 
that while London and Wash- 
ington between them sheltered 
a score of “ free ” governments, 
the Free French, Free Nor- 
wegians, Free Dutch and so on, 
Moscow had only one, the 
Government of Free Germany 
It 18 true that by a magic stroke 
at the Moscow Conference, 
Cordell Hull has regained his 
reputation and the U S State 
Department is no longer the 
target of that campaign of 


abuse which greeted alnmst 
every phase of its policy since 
1939 True, the Italian Kmg 
has not abdicated yet, 
Badoglios Government baa 
no room yet for the anti- 
Fascist Liberals Bat there 
IB no mistaking which way the 
wind IS blowing If the success 
of the Moscow Conference m- 
augurates an era of collabora- 
tion for the re-fashioning of 
Europe after the war, we are 
faced with the imponderable 
problem what would the face 
of Europe look like? The 
Hammer and Sickle, under 
Joe Stalinas deft handling, must 
have some dents on the neat 
pattern of post-war economy 
so cautiously being sponsored 
by Keynes Morgenthau & Co? 


expectant father rang up the nursing home for news They told 
A him he wa» ju®* m time It waa a boy 

He rang ofiF, rang several friends, and went out to drmk the child’s 
health 

He did It enthusiastically, and then thought he would ring up again,, 
just to see how lis wife was faring 

The nursing home said everything was going well He now had twins 
The father thought that was a riot, rang up his friends, and celebrated' 
with double intensity 

Hien, rather hazy about his previous movements, to say nothing of his^ 
present ones, he rang up again and asked how things were going 

Unfortunately, by mistake, he was put through to Lord's The answei 
was ‘Oh, fine, we’ve got them ail The last two were ducks ’ 


Loquacious Barber 7 don't think 1 remember your face, sir ' 
Customer ‘No, you wouldn't It’s healed up a lot since my last visile 


Bathe and the wdrld bfdlieB wfdi yod^ bath and you bath alone 
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Food or Freedom ? 

U e RAO 


T he new Viceroy continues 
to be silent over the 
political issue This has 
naturally led to a little im- 
patience m quarters which 
were very optimistic that Lord 
Wavcll’s arrival would im- 
mediately lead to a new era 
of peace and happiness in 
Indo-Bntish relations But im- 
patience has not given place 
to disappointment, for India 
has come to regard the new 
Viceroy as a man who prefers 
action to words and who, 
when the time for tackling 
the political problem arrives, 
wiU go about it with as little 
fuss and as little ceremony 
as he went about the Bengal 
tragedy 

It IS today a commonplace 
to say that India is tired of 
sweet words and vague pro- 
mises The value of the 
spoken word has depreciated to 
such an extent that only effect- 
ive action can restore it to its 
old glory It would be a wise 
thing for adminiBtratorB m this 
oountry to deny themselves the 
pleasure of speech for some 
time, so that at least the result- 
ing shortage of speeches might 
•end op their value For the 
rest. It op^arg moot advisable 


that action should be ibe key- 
note of all policy until such 
tune as India has come out of 
the present cnsis 

WAVELL’S RESTRA»N7 

Nobody seems to appreciate 
this better than Lord Wavell 
Since he came to India be has 
not made more than a couple 
of very brief statements, 
and they were terse, 
clear and pointed He 
even postponed an address 
to the Central Legislature on 
the ground that he was com- 
pletely absorbed in the food 
problem and that he had no 
time to study fully the political 
situation To those who usual- 
ly look forward to sudden and 
sensational gestures this ought 
have meant a little discourage- 
ment But those who can 
understand that the Indian pro- 
blem IB not one that can be 
settled by a flamboyant address 
to the Legislature, but only by 
patient and tactful negotiations 
will appreciate the Viceroy’s 
restraint 

No doubt, there is very bttl© 
time to be lost. No doubt, the 
problem of food shortage could 
be much more easily and much 
more drastically bridled if 
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there were a pohtical settle- 
meM and popular partiefl 
€OUld be prevailed upon to 
participate in the adltniniatra- 
tion, both central andprovin- 
eiaL But the urgency of 
ending the tragic situation in 
Bengal with whatever means 
are immediately available, is 
such that the idea of holding it 
up in the hope of a political 
aettlement and, consequently, 
■of better means sounds impru- 
dent The famine in Bengal 
and its possible spread into 
other provinces demands tbe 
country’s first attention If at 
tbe same time a political agree- 
ment can be arrived at, so much 
the better, but certainly the 
one cannot wait for the other 

TWO PRO BUMS 

After setting forth the rela- 
tive importance of the two 
problems in the present and 
immediate future, I cannot for- 
bear to talce a long-range view 
of the same when a strange, 
almost paradoxical, interchange 
of importance takes place The 
famine is no doubt our first 
concern today, or at least it 
should be But tokmg a rather 
broad view of the whole ques- 
tion, tbe more fundamental 
problem, the problem of Indians 
freedom, looms larger 

One cannot avoid the thought 
whether if a popular govern- 
ment were at the centre, 
the country would have 
been allowed to amlf 


into such misery, despite 
the timely warnii^ of those 
wbo could clearly see what was 
commg, whether if a such a 
situation did arise, more prompt 
apd drastic measures would 
not have been taken to nip tbe 
ev^il in the bud, whether the 
world would have had a chance 
to see the petty and selfish 
wranglings of rival provinces 
over the question of parting with 
surplus food when men died 
like flies in unhappy Bengal 
of agonising starvation, and 
whether better and more 
substantial relief could not 
have been organised in lesser 
time and whether public sym- 
pathy and co-operation could 
not have been more quickly 
enlisted 

A BLEAK FUTURE 

These thoughts cannot be 
avoided, nor tbe thoughts that 
relate to the future The 
present is bad enough, but the 
future appears positively 
frightful Apart from admini- 
strative inefficiency, lack of 
transport facilities, faulty 
distribution, unwise exports, 
provincial rivalries, hoarding, 
tbe black market, inHation and 
a score of other factors which 
have been blamed for 
the present misery, there 
appears to be ft widening 
gulf between tbe quapti^ 
of foodstuffs which this 
country can actually produce 
and the quantity which u 
required by the nqiidly 
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molbplymg population Even 
when the otlmT factors are 
attended to, there is this one 
of a disquieting gulf between 
the actual production of and 
demand for food m India, 
which portends evil to those 
parts of the country which 
have not yet been affected. 
The tragedy which is now 
confined only to Bengal and 
a few other regions may be 
enacted in all its grimness 
and horror on the all-India 
stage and starvation might 
become truly national in its 
ranged 

INDIA Wia RESPOND 

Whether the present admiin- 
strahoD, removed as it is 
from the people of the 
country, can grapple with 
this spectre of national 
starvation — let us hope it 
remains a distant spectre 
when it has all but failed in 
dealing with a provincial affair, 
IS a question which must be 
considered by all whom have 
the interests of this country at 


heart, whether they be Indians 
or Britishers Lord Wavell 
has taken up m right earnest 
the problem of Bengal and he 
la acting with military pron^t- 
itude and directness The 
country is grateful to bun for 
this heartening gesture, and 
will not bother him with politi- 
cal questions until the task be 
has taken in hand ia disposed 
of 

But when this task is finished 
Will not Wavell proceed to the 
more fundamental task of 
dealing with India’s political 
problem, which la the indirect 
cause of most of our misery? 
And if in tackling this, be 
shows the same earnestness and 
drive which ho has shown in 
the case of Bengal, then 
India may yet be saved from 
disaster and a grateful 
people won over for the 
cause of freedom and demo- 
cracy in the world, for a 
generous move will not find 
India sullen aud unresponsive, 
even at this late hour. 


Film Star's Publicity Agent ’Send a good reporter round [’ll give 
you die full story of the jewel theft ’ 

‘Right When did the theft take place?' 

Agent ‘Next Wednesday ' 

niACK 'You. a mamed man and sitting there sewing a button on while 
your wife is in the house ’ 

White ‘QinetJy, please This is my wife's jacket I’m repeirlag/ 




^Private Buck reporling from reconuaiMince through the 
heart of the enemy lineg. Sir!*’ 



The Air Plan 


Rands Vivian Draka, frotn whos# naw bo«k Varileat Warfara 
(Doubladay Doran. $ 3) this articia is taken. It an authority ofi tha 
growth and stratagical use of airpowar A membar of tha RAF 
in tha last war, he was later loaned to the U S Army Air Force at 
an Instructor Now a U S Cttitan, he began In (938 to write 
articles and boob advocating the construction and concentration of 
long-range bombing power 

Hit views mirror those of many high-ranking members of Army 
air circlet 


FRANCIS VIVIAN DRAKE 


T he use of \merican and 
British air power as a 
primary independent weapon 
for the destruction of enemy 
war production and for the 
-defeat of Germany and Japan 
resolves itself into what is 
known aa the Air Plan 

This plan does not derne 
ifrom armchair strategists, nor 
IB it fancifully supported by 
ifs and buls and unrealities 
It IS based on the convictions 
of high air officers of both 
countries, of the practical 
onen who are personally res- 
ponsible for the air war and 
who, as a result, do not 
arnve at conclusions lightly 

It is their considered judg- 
anent that a great air offen- 
sive presents the United 
Nations with the quickest and 
c&oBt economical working 


method of ending this war with 
the least expenditure of human 
life The air plan is further 
supported by the Allied fliers 
who look at Germany week 
after week through their bomb- 
sights, who analyze the pho- 
tographs after every attack, 
study the secret Intelligence 
reports, and assess the actual 
destruction inflicted on the 
Reich 

The plan is not dependent on 
the sttll-unrealized production 
figures of tomorrow It is 
reabstically based on the bomb- 
er production we have now, 
on the basis we have now, and 
on the condition of the Axis 
as It presents itself now. 

There is not space to quote 
all these professional opinions 
individually, but those given 
below may be taken as re- 
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prtt«Qlative of the (^linking of 
the air forces. They are 
the remarks of <mtBtanding 
Allied air commanders 

General H H Arnold, Com- 
maodiDg-Ceneral of the United 
States Air Forces, made the 
following statement 

The German^ ftalumSf and 
yes^ ihe Japanese^ see the 
handwriting on the wall Our 
plans call for bombing to 
destruction their factories, 
their transportation and com- 
munication system, their U-boats 
yards, the industries mahing 
their critical items 

Air Marshal Sir Arthur T 
Hams, chief of the R A F 
Bomber Command, stated 

If 1 could send a thousand 
bombers over Germany every 
night, Germany would not be 
m the war by autumn 

Major-General Ira C Eaker, 
Commanding the United States 
Eighth Air Force in Britain, 
summarized his view as 
follows 

There are enough airdromes 
in the British Isles, now built 
and building, to accommodate 
the air forces needed for the 
destruclum of Germany By 
destroying lAe enemy’s air- 
craft factories you cctn put an 
end to his air force By des- 
troying his manitiQit plans and 
communications you cad bring 
his armies to a halt des- 
troying his shipyards yoi$ oftn 


make it impossible for htm to^ 
buUd submarines There is 
nothing that can be destroyed 
by gunfire that cannot be des- 
troyed by bombs 

At the outset it must he 
understood that any air plan,, 
whether it be a secret military 
document accessible only to the 
combined chief of staff or a sam- 
ple plan such as that about to be 
described, is governed by two' 
basic essentials The first 
concerns the type of bomber 
and the number of bombers 
actually available The second, 
which ratifies the fundamental 
principle underlying all armed 
combat, is CONCENTRATION 

Up to the summer of 1943 
this second condition of con- 
centration was the rule most 
consistently violated in the use 
of Allied air power Our 
heavy bombers were never 
massively assembled for a 
strategic air offensive m any^ 
one area They were spread 
thinner than a coat of paint all 
over the world, assigned to^ 
defensive operations, which,, 
however successful and how- 
ever sustained, could not bring; 
about the end of a great global 
war 

Air power has never been 
and never will be decisive 
unless this first rule of war 1 $. 
rigidly observed in fact and not 
just in theory Sea power and 
land'- power couM not be deci- 
sive either if they were forced 
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to operate mthout masaed 
strength $ m fact^they could not 
cTien be partially effective It 
IB no use giving an air force a 
few hundred bombers and 
inviting it to show what it can 
do AIL It will be able to do 
will be to make expensive head- 
lines It cannot bring us final 
victory, any more than can a 
few surface divisions 

For an air plan to inflict the 
death-blow thcA opem the way 
to a march of occupation by 
ground troopsy it must deliver 
an overwhelming, continuous, 
and crushing senes of blows 
within a short period of time, 
allowing no respite for re- 
covery, until the enemy la 
backed to the brink of the final 
precipice and can choose only 
between complete annihilation 
and unconditional surrender 
An Air plan considers five 
essential points, which are 
similar to those of any practi- 
cal military programme 

1 What 18 the job to be 
done^ 

2 What IB the minimum 
force necessary to do it? 

3 What weapons are there 
available to do it ^ 

4 How much will it cost in 
men and weapons^ 

5 How long will it take? 

The fob IS, first, the des- 
tructieo of Germany, and, 
the de^ruetioD of 


Japam Ihe reasons for ihia 
order of attack have previ- 
cmftly been dealt with at some- 
length and therefore will 
merely be summarized here 
First, we have no large bases 
from which to attack Japan^ 
and the Navy cannot steam 
across the Pacific into the 
teeth of land-based enemy 
air power and get them for 
us Second, athwart our only 
other practicahle means of 
access to Japan — the great 
land and sea routes to China 
from Europe and India — lie 
the armies and submarine 
fleets of Germany Any major 
attempt to implement a 
strategic air offensive against 
Japan itself is certain to be 
mdeciBive and will needlessly 
sacrifice bomber crews for 
death by execution or torture 
When the blow falls it must 
be swift and final 

The minimum force required 
by the Air Plan is governed by 
the method or bombing selected^ 
We know that 40 per cent 
destruction of industrial areas 
18 believed sufficient to defeat 
Germany (already laid waste 
by years of war and heavily 
committed to a hfe-and-dcath 
struggle m Russia) Destruc- 
tion would imply the nnleadmg 
of about BIX times that 
tonnage, or around 220,000 
tons This total is so eDormomi 
that it IS questionable whether 
German morale could pt^ijbly 
withstand anything hke it^ 
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lirhether ar not die actaal 
40 per cent of industrial 
•destruction had been completed 

THE FACTOR OF DESTRUCTION 

The force required by 
precision bombing alone is 
■exceedingly difficult to figure 
in terms of tonnaget since the 
factor of destruction is govern- 
ed more by the degree of 
precision than by the weight 
of bomb loads However, 
since there are less than t>vo 
hundred key targets in the 
whole Reich, American airmen 
estimate that precision bomb- 
ing by Itself would require 
a tonnage in excess of fifty 
thousand to bring about the 
downfall of German war 
industry 

Any sensible air plan pro- 
vides for a combination of 
both methods — for — round the 
■clock bombing This combi- 
nation would require in the 
first phase a minimum striking 
force of one thousand heavy 
bombers, and since men and 
machines cannot be used conti- 
nuously there should be two 
thousand more in combat re- 
serve In the second and final 
phase a striking forces of two 
thousand bombers, with two 
thousand in reserve, w»uld be 
required 

The weapons available com- 
prise, as the reader* knows, the 
bombers, the crews, the person- 
nel, the bases, the fuel, the 
spares, and all the expendable 


mmtenals We already have 
ample bases, properly defended 
by a surroundmg army 
in Great Britain We have 
ample personnel, ample supplies 
available for such an attack. 

A large proportion of the 
necessary personnel and 
supplier are already in Great 
Britain To convey the remain- 
der there would involve the 
minimum possible shipping 
tonnage through our shortest 
supply line (over the North 
Atlantic to Great Britain) and, 
furthermore, would present a 
fraction of the undertakmg in- 
volved m supplying a great land 
offensive. The air setup that 
IS here proposed would not now 
require more than two months 
to prepare — that is two months 
from actual inception to full- 
scale operations over Germany 

The joint production of 
American and British heavy 
bombers was nearly one 
thousand a month m July, 1943 
and was due to rise to the 
neighbourhood of fifteen 
hundred per month later 
in the year On top of that 
there is a production 
of long-range medium bombers 
now running to many hundred 
every month. These, of course, 
do not represent the heaviest 
form of strategic air power, but 
they are very helpful in main- 
taining our other fronts and 
might also be used to take part 
in the kill over Germany as soon 
as the Luftwaffe disintegrates 
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The C 061 of an air offenaiTe 
^lU be largely determined by 
the loucB It sufitoins m the 
course of its operations One 
cannot tell in advance exactly 
what this hgure will be One 
can only approximate it from 
loss-rate ratios of previous 
experiences In this connection 
It has been made clear that an 
air offensive cannot hope to be 
decisive unless it is continuous, 
in order to bring about satura- 
tion of enemy defenses and to 
prevent interim recovery Such 
continuous operation will inevit- 
ably be accompanied by 
continuous losses If one is to 
remain eflective one must be 
able to replace those losses and 
keep the striking force at a 
eonstant jieak of strength 

For the whole of 1942 and 
the first four months of 1943 
American losses from day 
precision bombing over Europe 
averaged about 3 per cent and 
have since decreased British 
losses ID night bombing over 
Europe have averaged 5 per 
cent American losses were 80 
per cent due to enemy fighters 
and 20 per cent due to fluke 
British losses are believed to 
have been about 60 per cent 
due to night fighters and 40 per 
cent due to fluke 

Integrated with the average 
number of days and ni^ts in 
which European weather per- 
mits vertical attack, and with 
ibe nummum-Bizc task force 
considered necessary, losses 


from a massed air offensive 
may be anticipated to average 
about five hundred bomhera per 
month and between four thous- 
and and five thousand men per 
month for the duration of the 
offensive If it were necessary 
to continue the bombing itself 
for a total of six months, total 
losses would be between two 
thousand and three thousand 
bombers and between twenty 
thousand and thirty thousand 
men, or the equivalent of about 
two divisions This represents 
much less than the Allied losses 
m North Africa alone 

flow long the operation must 
last (discounting any possible 
crack in German morale) can 
best be answered by the number 
of bombers sent over a targets 
— that 16 , by the degree of con- 
centration A few squadrons of 
bombers will never end the 
war An enormous mass of 
bombers might do it in a month 
In terms of the bombers, that the 
United Stales and Great Britain 
have actually available- — 
that IS, in terms of the task 
force about to be descr bed— it 
18 estimated that the offensive 
would take between four and 
SIX months at the most to bring 
Germany to her knees and 
make possible an economical 
march of occupation by our 
army 

Assembling all these factors 
into a specific programme to 
show us what we could actually 
realize (without reducing the 
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Allcfcatlon of bombfiFsBcoefisary' 
to iQsmtftiil other frmits^) the 
foUovmg United State b — 
British joint ta»k forces emerge 

TA5K FORCES. FIRST PHASE 

U 5 fLA F 

Combat ^parationat bomb 

art „ 600 500 

Combat ratarva t 000 I 000 

Total bomban __ 3 000 

Planat availabU par attack 500 600 

blailraum loit rate per 

attack _ _ _ 3% 6% 

Attach par monlb by day 8 

Attach par moDtli by night 10 

botfai par month ^ 120 250 

Total raptacamantf ^ 370 

Joint production I OOO 

Toni of bomba par month 10 000 font 
30 000 tom 

Total ~ _ 40 000 toni 

Total in flrat itxty days » BO 000 tent 

There are already more 
than fifteen hundred Lnited 
States and British bombers in 
Great finfom The full re- 
quisite strength could be 
readily achieved inside the 
next tiOo months 

By the time the first phase 
of operations of the above 
task force was over, Allied 
bomber production would al- 
ready have overtaken losses 
sustained and made possible a 
very substantial increase in the 
task-force strength for the 
second phase i 

Increase in strength^ as we 
have already seen, tends to 
decrease the loss rate by satu- 
rating enemy defences (Dur- 
ing an eigth-month period 
ending April, 1943, the Aroen- 
CMi ** token force ” Europe 
showed a loss rate of about 3 


per cent Immediately the 
strength was moreased the loss 
nue sank to 2 64 per cenu 
although the reinforcement had 
been only moderate ) 

If we tend to harp on this 
subject of saturating enemy 
defences it is because it has 
such an important bearing on 
the time factor required by 
vertical warfare It will be 
recalled that 60 per cent of 
actnal United States bomber 
losses over Europe has been 
due to enemy fighters — During 
the eight-month period men- 
tioned above the United Stales 
Eighth Air Force lost 116 
bombers and exacted in 
exchange a toll of 509 fighters 
destroyed (plus 313 probably 
destroyed and 206 damag- 
ed) a conservative ratio 
of at least 5 to 1 

During the first phase of the 
tentative air offensive a loss of 
240 American bombers could 
therefore be anticipated on the 
strength of our previous maxi- 
mum 3 per-cent loss rate 
Now if our 5 to 1 ratio over 
enemy fighters could be 
mamtamed — and there is every 
reason to suppose that it could 
be — this would mean that in 
the first sixty days our heavily 
armed bombers could be 
expected to doot down about 
twelve hundred enemy fighters, 
which exceeds the total number 
of German fighters now tn 
western Europe 
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The Bu: forcee would there- 
fore have the Loftw&ffe over a 
hanrel If the Luftwaffe with- 
drew its 6ghler strength from 
Russia the Wehnnacht in that 
theatre would buckle^ for no 
army has yet lost control of 
the air without losing the battle 
If the Luftwaffe continued to 
come out and fight, it would be 
destroyed If it did not come 
out and fight, American and 
British losses would be cut to a 
fraction and the destruction of 
Germany could proceed un- 
opposed except for anti- 
aircraft fire 

JOINT TASK FORCE SECOND 


PHASE 

botnb- 

ers 

Combat operational plants _ 2,000 

Combat restr” e 2 000 

Total planes 4 000 

Planes avatlahle per attack 2 000 

Average loss rate per attack 3% 
Replacements per month S60 

ions 

Tons of bombs Per month ~~ 80,000 
Total xtt second SM:ty days 160,000 


The cost of four such months 
of operation to the proposed 
joint task force would be under 
two thousand bombers out of 
the BIX thousand that we ehall 
have produced by that tune, 
which would leave a balance of 
four thousand heavy bombers 
all ready to carry out a similar 
programme of destruction over 
Japan Total Allied casualties 
over Germany would not be in 
excess of twenty thousand and 
aa appreciable number of 
^ies9 could reasonably be 


expected to escape by para- 
^ute, as they have in the past 
Total loads dropped would be 
60,000 tons of bombs 
( It should be emphasized 
once more that American preci- 
sion bombing is not evaluated 
in tons but m key — of — the — 
key destruction) 

THE FACTOR OF MORALE 

As we have stated earlier in 
this chapter, ii is outside the 
realms of probability that the 
population of any country, no 
matter how determined or hon 
desperate, could withstand 
anything like such a terrible 
tonnage as 240,000 tons of 
bombs in such a short interval, 
and It IS therefore far more 
likely that the morale of the 
Nazi war workers would crack 
before 40 per cent of Nazi war 
industry has been destroyed. 
However, since the morale 
breakdown is such an unpre- 
dictable factor, we must presume 
that it may be necessary to 
carry the programme to comple- 
tion In this event the Air 
Plan would poult to a total of 
four to SIX months from tke 
beginning of the first phase to 
the final collapse of Gernuffty^ 
always provided that the speci- 
fied iiUensUy la itiaiiitaiued 

Such IS the summary of an 
air plan, derived from 4e 
findings of professional atncbcn 
and solidly founded on open- 
ence and fact 
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No military plan of any kind 
can anticipate saccesB if it is 
entered into hall-hearledly or 
with a grudging reservation that 
while It may not win the war, 
on the other bond, it probably 
cannot actually lose it either 
The Air Plan is not a side show 
If It IB to succeed, it requires 
the unhedging support of every- 
body — of the government, of 
all the armed forces, and of the 
public which must pay the 
bill 

Its difficulties will be many, 
and the greatest of all will 
be Its logistic requirements 
It 18 a tremendous undertaking, 
but we have already come so 
far along the road that success 
IS almost m our grasp Our 
joint air forces today dwarf 
those of all three ^.xis nations, 
and opr arsenal and 
organization, figured in mill- 
ions, stand ready behind the 
Air Plan 

No reasonable person can 
doubt that accomplishment of 
the task which has been outlined 
would bring us face to face with 
victory No people, no indus- 
trial system could withstand 
the proposed assault of 240,000 
tons of bomba m four months 
Moreover this Niagara of 
destruction would fall 
not on an industrial 
system m its first war strength 
and vigour, but no one has 
already strained to the breakmg 
points 


The Nazi “master race” has 
become disillusioned and 
exhausted by the frightfulness 
with which It had deluged the 
world for four long years. It 
was never promised, blood, 
sweat, tears. It was promised, 
categorically and vehemently, a 
short war and an absolute 
munity from all attack, and these 
promises have been shattered, 
memory of early Nazi 
triumphs is rapidly disappear- 
ing under the accumulating 
debris of the Nazi citadel 

When the end of the World 
War II comes it will take place 
with stunning suddenness. 
The citadel will crack first, and 
the Nazi armies which garrison 
the whole comment of Europe 
will fall apart as a result 

When Europe has been 
liberated, our ships will once 
more be free The submarine 
menace will be over The 
great land bridges to the Far 
East will open, and we shall 
stand ready with a trained 
American- British combat air 
force of four thousand heavy 
bombers The British pledge 
has already been given to fight 
wing to wmg and shoulder 
shoulder with us until the cities 
of Japan he in ashes fTfuU 
has happened to Germany toUl 
be the blueprint of what awaUs 
Japon 

Always we most come back to 
the cost of victory. More than 
all else it u the lives of our 
people that matter Tlie stakes 
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above aU other stakes ore the 
millions of Allied men in 
uniform, ivho, if we can help 
them to survive, will shape the 
decent world of tomorrow and 
pass It on worthily? to their 
children 

It woold be a shameful thing 
if we permitted traditional 
military thinking to purchase 
victory for us at home at extra- 
vagant cost to these men 

This scale of human lives has 
been stressed so that everyone 
shall have it clearly before his 
eyes Let him remember that 
even if the estimated Air Plan 
casualties were doubled, the 
total losses to America and 
Great Britan would still be less 
than those of four infantry 
divisions And let him remem- 
ber that if It took onl> half of 
our present army to win this 
war by the traditional 
method of land invasion, the 
statistics of World War I point 
to consequent casualties rang- 
ing from two million to three 
million men- — eighty to one 
hundred tunes greater than 
those entailed by an adoption 
of the Air Plan 

Id the Air Plan the brunt of 
the closing phases of the war 
must fall on the Allied air 
forces, as in past wars it has 
fallen on the infantry 
Althou^ it IB improbable that 
the air-forcc casualties over 
such a short period of lime as 
four to SIX months would exceed 


those involved by long-com 
tinued indecisive bombmgi the 
weight of such an undertaking 
cannot he minimixed 

The nervous strain on the 
bomber crews is perhaps greater 
than any in the history of war- 
fare It IS incessant and con- 
tinuous Individual infantry- 
men or seamen are seldom 
exposed to direct attack more 
than a few times a month the 
year round and, barring un- 
usual emergencies, there are 
rest periods between battles 

Even at the present time the 
life of bomber crews is one 
long emergency They fly 
their high and dangerous mis- 
sions eight to ten limes a month 
Every minute of every mission 
exacts the highest nervous ten- 
sion There is no doctor or 
orderly on board a bomber to 
care for the wounded , there is 
no dugout or trench in which 
they can be placed out of fire 
until help reaches them The 
severely wounded cannot escape 
from a crippled plane There 
is no angle from which death 
may not come, no second that 
18 free from its threat 

Because a bomber crew is 
proud of Its outfit, of its skip- 
per, of Its ship, and of itself 
as a unit, does not mean that 
combat missions give it any- 
pleasure It does not drive 
any kick out of danger and 
death, no matter how thriHingly' 
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it 6x}>loiu may read in to- 

’fiiorrow’g paperi 

Use strain i« terrific, and 
Ixmiber crews carry a load 
whicli boms them out if they 
cannot be rested at frequent 
intervale No air a e b a u 1 1 
against Germany or Japan 
could be maintained without 
a reserve of two to one in crews 
as well as m planes Unless 
crews can be pulled out for 
rest and diversion and absolute 
freedotn from flying after every 
group of missions, their nerves 
will snap and the whole orga- 
nization will fall apart 


Notwithstanding ail thu, it 
V the Air Plan method of end" 
ing the war that bomber crews 
favour unreservedly, and they 
are eager and impatient to get 
on with the job Air leaders 
and crews alike are convinced 
of the success that awaits 
them 

Surely the time is here to 
test to the full the promise of 
true vertical warfare We 
have the personnel We have 
the equipment Now we only 
need the will 

Life 


^¥^HE OTerSeer called a man into his office, and said ‘Jodc, the foreman 

^ 28 leaving, and I’m glad, after your forty years here, to be able to 

<reward y6u with his job’ 

Jock^ *Good, and what will my salary be now 

Overseer ’Oh, exactly the same os you're getting now, but you can use 
the office clothes brush ’ 

Bob Tbe trouble ia, whenever I’m late home my wife goes into 
histone#?’ 

Nob ‘Don’t you mean bystericlcs?’ 

Bob ‘No, I do not She starts digging up my past ’ 


'I^HE Passenger waiting on a Blidland platform for a slow tram to London 

^ was astonished to find a fast express, which usually dashed through, 
coming to a standstill 

He made a d&ab for a door and jumped in 

Hi,’ shouted a porter, ‘you can’t do that It doesn’t slop here ’ 

‘That’s all right, porter,’ retorted the man, T haven’t got on/ 


Grandmother T sappoee Daphne is Really fitted for the battle of life?’ 
^ Well, ^’b come dirou^ five eiqiagemeats already/ 



All are under 50 and all Lilt one 
are virtually unknown 

These Are Russia’s 


Five 

MARK 

HEN Moscoh proudly 
announced names of the 
Red generals who beat Hiller 
in the great winter drive, the 
RuBBitn man m the street was 
liewildered — he knew so few 
of them 

This strange phenomenon 
mirrors the Soviet passion for 
anonymity It also, to a great 
degree, reflects the sharp chan- 
ges wrought in the Red com- 
mand by the war The old, the 
timorous, the incompetent are 
gone Those who survive are 
young, tough and auperbh 
skilled 

Today the average age of 
Red Army generals is under 
45 Russia has air force 
generals of 32 and army 
■commanders of 38 This 
matter of age is vitally im- 
portant It means that these 
generals have the physical 
^stamina for round-the-clock, 
round- the -calendar fighting 
It means they have finn nerves 
Youth, too, keeps them irreve- 
rent toward the orthodox, 
^vos them ingenuity, makes 
them ready to try flew trieks 
s 


Best Generals 

GAYN 



Mar>h«( TtmoihtnliD 

Finally, their age means that 
they belong to the Soviet crop, 
untainted by contact with 
Czarisl Russia, fanatically 
devoted to Communism 

The Rod generals have been 
one of the major surprises of 
this war After the Finnish 
campaign, the world — including 
Hitler — smugly gave the Red 
generals a low rating Hitler 
and the world were wrong. 
These arc the men who 
proved it 
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SEMrON r/MOSHENKO, 

huge, tough as steel and as 
unbending, le ihe best-known of 
the Red generals Twice^ he 
has met and defeated Hitler’s 
best — ^before Moscow in 1941 
and at Lake Ilmen in the winter 
of 1943 

Timoshenko first saw Hitler s 
Panzpr columns in action in 
Poland -From there he was 
lushed to Finland to direct the 
assault on the Mannerbeiin 
Line he succeeded, 

Stalin made ^him Defense 
Comflftissar, emphasizing 
disciplija<, mephanizalion and 
training^ * Itansformed 

the Reif Army into a smoolh- 
’v^orking machine 

I was bofu m a poverfv- 

ridden Bessarabian village 
48 years ago In 1917, a 
CeaiJBt conscript, he nearly 
killed ^ gbusive ofi&cer \Mth 
hi 9 Saved by the Revo- 

lution from court-martial and 
death, he joined the Red 
Army 

He rose fast At 24 he was 
a cavalry divisional com- 
mander When the civil war 
ended he was a general, with 
five wounds and a chestful of 
decorations — but still an illite- 
rate peasant Thereafter, 10 
years of schooling made him a 
match for any general m the 
w orld 

Timoshenko has what the 
Russians call napor — push, 
drive, energy He drinks 


lustily, eats heartily, likes 
women He is an expert rider 
and skier, a crack shot, a bUU 
better swordsman f 

Watching his men at a firing: 
range, be bellows with delict 
in a deep bass, slaps his thighs 
with ham-size hands, and theni 
grabs a rifle or sub-macbme 
gun to show “how the experts 
do It ” 

Timoshenko loves and under- 
stands the common soldier,, 
for at heart he is still a Bessa- 
rabian peasant But he will 
not hesitate a second in sending 
a division to certain death if he 
considers the goal he seeks 
worth the lives of 18,000 men.- 
* ♦ * 

GEORGII ZHUKOFF, a 

compact, self-assured ofiScet 
of 45, IB Ruesia's military 
mastermind, and a tough fighter 
Within four months last winter, 
he directed the huge offensives 
in the Ukraine, at Leningrad' 
and at Rzhev 

Zhukoff’s mptto is < “Attack’ 
Attack from the front or from 
the flank But always attack’” 
His favourite weapons are tanka 
and planes used as a team, and 
he IS expert in evolving new 
methods Any indignant Japan-^ 
ese told me this story , 

The Japanese Army mBrched 
into Outer Mongoha in 1939 
and entrenched itself behind » 
wide and unfordahle nv^ 
where aenal reconnaiseance 
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showed no large Red forces 
wjthm loo miles 

Then one night there was a 
dull and distant roar An 
hour later huge Soviet tanka 
were tearing up Japanese 
defences Before dawn an 
entire Japanese division was 
m full 

Month' later the Japanese 
discovered that Zhukoff — anti- 
cipating the Japanese drive — 
had strengthened the river beds 
with rocks and piles strong 
enough to support his 30-ton 
tanks But they never did learn 
how he hid his tanks so their 
observation planes failed to 
detect them 

Later, called on to draw 
plans for cracking the Manner- 
heim Line, Zhukoff built an 
exact replica of the Finnish 
defence^ and went over them 
painstakingly id search of haws 
He found them Then special 
shock troops were trained for 
assault and these — plus artil- 
lery — smashed the Mannerheim 
Line to bits 

This, then, 18 Zhukoff — metho- 
dical, thorough, unorthodox, 
skilled The Red Army calls 
him Its most brilliant general 
It has rewarded him lavishly 
In 1917, he was a barely lite- 
rate peasant, m 1940 a full 
general, today, a marshal 
* ♦ * 

RUP eOUKOFF, a small 
sturdy, taciturn man, is Russia’s 
Rrnninel in daring and briUi' 


anc& As a tank tactician,, 
however, he la probably belter 
than the German, for he has- 
bested Heinz C u d e r i a n, 
Rommers chief and mentor 

In the fall of 1941 Golikoff 
commanded one of the seven 
armies defending Moscow It 
was a crucial assignment His 
opponent was the famous 
Cuderion, who sent one motor- 
ized and two tank divisions (800^ 
tanks) into the attack All 
Golikoff had was one tank 
brigade (270 tanks), but so- 
bold and original were bis- 
tactics that he kept Gudenan at 
bay until he could get reinforce 
meats Then he drove the 
Nazis back 

GolikofTs reward was com- 
mand of the Voronezh front 
The 1942 German plan provided 
for a break through at \ oronezh, 
and then a sweep northward to 
Moscow’s rear Voronezh, thus, 
was the key to Moscow The 
Germans captured a part of 
the key, but Golikoff', stub- 
bornly and skilfully, held tbe 
rest of It Thwarted, the 
Wehrroachl veered south — to- 
doom at Stalingrad 

Last winter Golikoff struck 
south from Voronezh, helping to 
trap tbe Nazis at Stalingrad and 
to drive them from Rostov Then 
pivoted on Voronezh, Golikoffs 
army turned until it pointed^ 
not south, but northwest It 
was a tremendously difhcult 
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tliaaoeuvre, canted out across 
snowboimd, storm-swept, bit- 
terly defended, tenonly In 
tbe course of it, CoUkoff, at 
lufbt in a blinding bliizard, 
auiprised and captured Kursk, 
one of the strongest Nazi forts 
m Russia 

For this, Bnbsli-high- rank- 
ing officers named him in a 
poll one of the world's 10 best 
generals Only other Russians 
•on t^e list wore GolikofiTs two 
seniors, Timoshenko and Zhu- 
koff 

* ♦ * 

NIKOLAI VORONOFF. mar- 
shal of artillery, is SiukofTs 
opposite numbei — one of 
Stalin's two liaison agents 
■who oversee the execution of 
Ills strategy 

“ A cannon," says Voronoff, 
“ 18 the god of war ” And “ A 
cannon is mightier than a 
tank ” For 25 of ius 43 years, 
cannons have been his constant 
companions 

Aoronoff’s biography is sim- 
ple He joined the Red Army 
-as a youth of 16 After four 
years, a battle-scarred veteran, 
he entered an artillery school 
m Lenin^ad, 15 years later 
he was chief of the Red Army’s 
artillery 

VoroQoff has made his artil- 
lery btttle onrusbing Nazi 
-Panzer columns by its^ He 
•also has made it the handmaid 


of the irlfantryman Today 
not even platoons go into action 
without artillery 

V oronoff ’s guns do not wait 
at a safe distance until new 
position have been cleared for 
them They roll ahead with 
the first wave, aild fire over 
open sights 

When the Red High Command 
began to map plans for a coun- 
ter-offensive late last summer, 
Voronoff came forth with one 
He proposed to crush the Nazi 
“ h^gehog *’ defences. Panzer 
columns and huge masseb of 
men with fire power 

The test was at Stalingrad 
For weeks, under the shroud of 
darkness, tugs and rafts carried 
Voronoff 's cannon across Volga 
Ob the right bank they were 
placed m a position and so 
skilfully camouflaged that the 
Luftwaffe never suspected 

Then at the zero hour the 
guns spat fire and death The 
German gun were destroyed 
m the first few mmules 
Steel-and-log pill-boxes were 
blasted into bits Trenches 
were levelled 

When, an hour later, the 
Red tanks rumbled into action, 
there was almost nothing to 
hinder them but shell craters. 
Voronoff had proved his points. 
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A big, cheerful man, with a 
double chm and a bulbous 
nose, VoroDotf la publicity aby, 
even for a Russian general 

He likes to crack a joke, to 
dnnk, and soccer But his 
real love is artillery He 
sleeps, eats and dreams 
cannon 

« * % 

VASILH CHUIKOfF, a 

sturdy, soft-spoken ex-farmer 
43 , 18 the hero of the srege of 
Stalingrad, which cost Hitler 
half a million picked men, a 
year of precious time and 
much-prestige 

Wben Stalingrad’s defences 
began to buckle last September, 
the Hi(^ Cocomand called on 
Chuikoff He promptly purged 
all officers who doubted the 
city could be held, then told his 
troops that Stalingrad was the 
end of the world There was 
to be no retreat 

He set up headquarters in a 
dugout in the side of a ravine 
Enemy lines were never more 
than 200 yards away and often 
only 20 Once Noms riiot 
liquid Ere throu^ die doorway 
dugout was dcmoUah^ 
by a direct hit Chiukoff 
changed dagnuta five timea m 
a aiiagie di^, but he never 
momi ntto a ^er area« And 
he myral -bsa men with baa 
own rasnlrttna 


Battles were foo^t for every 
building, then for every floor, 
then for every room Am- 
bushes were staged in corridors 
amd liquid £re was shot through 
holes drilled in floors and 
ceilings 

Chuikoff’s typical order 
read — 

“ When you rush a house, 
have a grenade in your hand. 
Leave your knapsack behind 
Be sure the grenade is ready 
for use Hurl the grenade 
then go ahead Repeat — until 
you have cleared the house ” 

When the big push came on 
October 14, even Giuikoff ad- 
mitted he had never imagined 
men could stand so much 
punishment That today 
1,000 Nasi bombers constantly 
soared overhead, and fire, 
smoke and the dust of ex^o- 
sions cut visibility to 10 leet 
But the Germans were 
stopped 

Chuikofl expected to be killed 
together with his men. The 
reason they were not is ex- 
plained by hu simple recipe 
for victory **0018 and tw 
readiness to die ” 

Chuikoff IS one of the ei|!bt 
sons of a peasant vdio lives on 
a coUecUve farm not far 
from Moscow Hxs sen 
like bun for hu e»rdune«s 
skill and will. They call him 
**(>n«al StuhbntifcMa**’ 


Caok. 



W I L L K I E : 

CRUSADER FOR PEACE 

MARQUIS W, CHILDS 


W ENDELL WILLKIE is 

talking of his fellow 
Americans about the peace and 
ihe kind of world that must 
come with victory Many 
people m high places would 
like to silence him The 
President and the men around 
him seem to feel that Willkie 
as trespassing on their own 
private preserve “Men Mak- 
ing Peace, Keep Out** — that is 
-dio sign they would hang on 
ihe door. 

This IS the attitude Willkie 
hits hardest— ^he intimation 
that the peace is to be the 
monopoly of a little cotene of 
men Not only Americans but 
Russians and CHinese end 
people everywhere most make 
ihe peace, in Wiillae’s view 
It cannot be, he says eloquently, 
an American peace ft cannot 
be an Anglo‘Amenciui peace 
It must be a world peace 

HE LOOKS THE SAME. BUT 
WILLKIE HAS GROWN A LOT 

What has happened to 
Willkie in the two years since 
his, defeat? Hib is still the 
same big, energcjic; ^mpled 
middle We^emer. Still in- 
differem to hiB personal ap- 
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pearance, he mils a big hand 
through his shock of black hair, 
hardly touched with gray He 
wears the same blue suits that 
never look quite pressed 

His only recreation, his only 
relaxation, is talking. After 
dinner in a friend’s apartment 
in the Savoy-Plaza Hotel in 
New York, the company took a 
vote on whether they would go 
downstairs to see the ^oor show 
or stay upstairs aod talk. A 
majority voted for .the show, 
btu Willkie argued -"SO fast 
and BO persnaaively,. Jdmt be 
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«wung enough votes to his side 
to win 

E^ven with an audience of 
Willkie talks with campaign 
■vigour He cannot stay seated 
behind the broad desk in his 
nfiBce He has to pace back 
and forth^ smacking a ham-like 
Bst agamst the desk top His 
voice booming out with familiar 
resonance 

But Willkie’fi horizon is 
enormously expanded bejond 
what It was two years ago He 
liaa seen the common people of 
earth fighting to preserve 
their freedom To a man of 
hig emotional nature, the im- 
pact was inevitably great He 
has grown in many directions 

Willkie’s reaction to Soviet 
Russia was typical of the man 
As an American with an 
admiration for any thing that 
works and is successful, he was 
tremendously impressed b> 
what he saw in Russia He 
visited not only armament 
factories and sections of the 
front but libraries, museum*' 
^d cultural centres 

Holdmg that a library is a 
gauge to a community, Willkie 
was amazed to find in the town 
of Yakutsk in north-eastern 
Sibern several hundred miles 
from a railway— a modern 
libracy of half a million 
voltjrocs For a remote town 

55«0Q6(^ diat was togs, fie 

vhou^t 
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KO BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH 
FOR WIULKIE 

He got on famously with 
Stabn The two men have an 
earthly realism that each 
recognised in the other 
Willkie did not stand on proto- 
col in his talks with the boss of 
the Soviet Union \t one 
point when Stalin was explain- 
ing the phenomenal rise of 
literacy since 191 7, Willkie 
broke in to aaj 

“YouM better look out, 
Mr Stalin If you aren I care- 
ful vou*ll educate vourself 
right out of a job ” 

Stalin laughed heartily at 
his visitor’s bold remark 

Today , far more than in tjie 
campaign, Willkie make*' his 
own decisions He listens to 
advisers, but he no longer 
allows them to comh out all 
the bluntness and leduce him 
to careful respectability Hie 
friends often plead with him to 
be cautious You’ll rum your 
chances for 44 if you say that, 
they argue 

Wxllkie’s answer is in- 
variably that he can’t keep 
silent fn this moment no man 
should, let hi8 personal destiny 
stand in the way of whatever ht 
con contribute to a belter world 
That 18 the crusader speaking 

WILLKIE HE HAS CONCLUD- 
ED THAT ROOSEVELT IS OUT 
TO CUT HIM DOWN 

Wiltki? has xecpided wbai he 
believes is definite evidence 
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of * ^lesire oii the part of 
Washington to shut him up or 
discredit him The effect has 
been to make him even more 
determined to say what he has 
to say 

Firet, President Roosevelt 
failed to give hie “personal 
representative’* any hint of the 
North African invasion plans 
This might well have proved 
embarrassing in his talks witli 
foreign leaders As it turned 
out, Willkie got hia first in- 
timation of the plan in Egypt 
from General Montgomery 
Later he discussed it at length 
with high Soviet officials in 
Moscow The Russians at that 
lime did not believe the 
African invasion would create 
a diversion In the light of 
that belief WiUkie made his 
plea for a second fronts 

After this, the President 
dropped his remark about 
being too busy to read what 
his “personal representative’' 
had to say There was, it 
developed, a misunderstanding 
as to what FDR actually did say, 
but the mischief was donet and 
around the world it was taken 
as a repudiation of Willkie 


At 2am in his hotel in 
Chungking, Willkie was waken- 
ed by a reporter who showed 
him a cable from New York 
that sa>d “Ask WiHkie com- 
ment on Hooseveit statemcsit 
hiB remarks not wo4h reading.'’ 

htnagme how yon wcmld have 
fek if you had been roused 


from a sound sleep — the slcef> 
of exhaustion after a tnp^ 
which had made tremendous 
demands on energy — and been 
confronted with such a message 
That was die way Willkie 
reacted. He has a generous 
capacity for anger and he 
was mad all the way throu^ 
He stayed mad and the 
meeting between Roosevelt 
and WiUkie on his return is 
said to have been heated 
THfi MYSTERY OF THE 

CANCELLED RECEPTION 

Id small ways as well as 
hig the President seemed 
determined to belittle Willkie. 
There was FDR*5 press con- 
ference crack at Willbe’s 
pronunciation of “reservahr*^ 
in the speech reporting on his 
trip 5taie department officials 
mspired columns that mti- 
mated Willkie had been so 
carefully chaperoned on fa is 
visit to Russia that he had 
seem little or nothing 

A few days before he was 
to speak m Toronto for Russian 
War Relief, the city decided 
against giving him a reception 
After the speech^ a high 
official of Ontario province 
told Willkie that cancellation 
of the reception bad been 
“auggested** by Washington 

Secretary of War Stunson 
requested Willkje to delete 
from an article hu attack on 
die Darlan deal in Nott^ 
Afnca. He refused A day 
later 4e President assured the= 
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country that the men of \ ich\ 
■were only leqiporanlj jn 
cotnflDJind^ 

Administration movee have 
often come lile this — after 
the royal oppositioni=.t ha« 
smoked out 

Why t& effoft to cut Willkie 
dow»? PoliUaal strategy maj 
be utjfwcr. If Roosevelt 
wer* to be a eaudidate m ’44, 
or ewu if a Roosevelt man 
like Wallace were to be the 
nominee, his platform obvi- 
ously would be one of inter- 
national co-operation 

Now if the Republicans lake 
the cautions, discreet course 
and aoninate a man whose 
neutral colouration would 
appease the istdatiomsts within 
tMir rank^, Roosevelt or his 
man would have a good chance 
of making it look like a choice 
between world ccnoperation — 
a better order, a secure peace — 
and isolationism — "normalcy,” 
slandpattism In such a race 
even a fourth-term candidate 
would have an advantage 

But what if ^ illkie were the 
GOP, nominee^ Then it 
would not be possible to make 
it seenj a choice between 
isolationism, the old order and 
a new, secure peace For 
Willkie has actually been ahead 
of FJOR i» advocating that the 
pei^p2ea ®f the earth co-operate 
in a Jiew and coi^rcaa 

of naHtofts 


THIS IS WHERE WUXKIE 
STANOS-ARD F|®HT$ 

In the bitterness of the 1940 
campai^, free-hand oratory 
often flowed with Irtlle dis- 
criminalioii for facts But 
Willkie can point to his gua 
Francisco foreign speech as 
represented wfhat he believed 
then and still believes today 
He said — 

“Ve are a commercial 
eople and we mutt iberefore 
viild up the commerce of the 
world We are a peaceful 
people and we must therefore 
strengthen peace bv giving 
other peoples — democratic 
peoples — our economic support 
this I mean thst we 
must above all things, work 
toward a high standard of 
hnng not only here in 
Ainenca, but in other couatnea 
A high standard of living in 
Canada, in Mexico, in South 
America, in the Orient, and 
perhaps some day in sbattered 
Europe, provides the only hope 
for MmocrScy . ^ 

The wise boys, the party 
bosses, tend to vmte Willkie 
off the political books They 
will not concede that he has 
a political future But events 
may prove them wrong Therf 
18 evidence that Willkie sttU 
has a strong hold on miUiona 
of voting Americans 

For faiB followers — and to- 
day this would mclode some 
who have lost faith in Roosevelt 
— ^Wdlkie IS a symbol of hope* 
a figure to landle the unagwa- 
tion^ 

Xoelc. 



The Ring Of The Hammer 

B B MAMA 


O N an epoch-making Novem- 
ber day, 25 years ago, 
vraB launched ike gigantic 
and tvorld^fihaking coup-d^etat 
which was the beginning of 
the Great Experiment in the 
largest country in the 
world, sprawling over one- 
seventh of the earth-Burface 
The Bolshevik Revolution 
certainly changed “ Holy ’ 
Russia with its corruption and 
despotism into “Red” Russia 
with its BHeeping reforms, its 
collective farms, its socialist 
doctrine, its industrial, techni- 
cal and cultural progress 

Those Were gnm, critical 
days for the SoMet, trying to 
assert the rule of the Hammer 
and the Sickle Czarist Russia 
was then m the birth-pangs of 
a new, startling ideology, a 
creed Which promised the 
down-trodden and victimized 
proletariat security, strength, 
power Lenm had lighted the 
flaming torch of hope “The 
meek shall inherit the earth” — 
says the Gospel 

Sobriety and moderation are 
deRmtely not Russian virtues 
The middle cours?!' of caution 
tod -timidity not for dmn 
Jennie Lee writes “Soviet 
citizens have never lacked ex- 
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citement They and then 
country go lurching forward m 
gigantic enterprises of such 
great moments that the rest 
of the \>orld is left gasping ’ 
And why should they falter^ 
Was not the great, incom- 
parable Lenin at the helm’ 

in thpse early, fateful days 
of far-off 1917, Bolshevism 
wrought confusion and bc- 
wildermeiU by shaking the 
mu^fk and the boyar out of 
tfaeir slavish stupor and ubjecT 
Barrender to the eiuel of 
the despwts of Czardom' Russia 
was now being regetterffted. 
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laut in the process many \m- 
"fortiinates were swept aside 
“Tlic great wind of Socialism 
had risen to cleanse the land 
of all Its filth But m the 
intoxicating period of transit- 
'ion, the bourgeoiB-revolution- 
anes, etajoymg unbridled 
authority, lost sight of their 
Timitations They prated 
about World Revolution, the 
Communist Conflagration of 
the Cosmos, the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat, and sUch-like 
slogans which became terrible 
•weapons ' irt wrong hands 
'Leon Trotsky dreamed these 
futile, dangerous dreams— 
phantasms which, if realized, 
would have dragged the con- 
science addict loose a regime 
of terror, similar to Robes- 
pierre’s dojnibation qf the 
France of 1793 

The Trotskvitcs, m ihcir 
menacing bid for power, were 
outclassed and finally crushed, 
by the Party which grew up 
^und the son of a Georgian 
shoe'-maker — Joseph Vissario- 
•^noviCb Stalin — today the most 
eni^atiC personality m World 
ToliUcB, the Question Mark of 
the Century^ He looked upon 
Trotsky’s Utopian fancied With 
stplid, profound scepticism He 
r^alil^ With his peasant clarity 
tjf vistoa that a violent 
(revolutioti would jeapordwe the 
extttened of tie rtewly-born 
N^OU, moVdover, it held out 
of acoiaplete apccess 
T?nl*tm? atobcrafbfea of Europe 


nor among tbe Asiatic peoples 
His unequivocal aim (from 
whose path he has never swerv- 
ed) was to make Russia power- 
ful and resibcnl enough to 
withstand aggression from 
without He therefore concen 
trated on the expansion and 
modernization of Russian 
industry, the mechanization of 
Russian agriculture, the spread 
of Russian technical education 
But his moat important task was 
the organizing, training and 
equipping of an efficient and 
mighty Red Army, Navy ami 
Airforce 

With this end in view 
Stalin began bis work ol 
reform and reconstruction 
**We must build a great, 
industrial Empire m the East 
capable of maintaining mill- 
ions of soldiers in tbe field' 
We must Vrausfonu the barren, 
ancient, nomad, steppe desert 
into an irrigated rail served 
centre of twentieth century 
industry'”— With incredible, 
remarkable foresight, Stalin get 
these goals before him in the 
year 1928, as the frame-work 
of his First Five Yean Plan 
These much-ndiculed but truly 
colossal Plans gave the U S 
S R a tremendous Inward 
bulwark againot the devastating 
diock of the Hun Invasion 80(t 
miles East of today’s a batllft- 
linee, Stalin patiently u t 
inexdrably created his fortnid- 
able Ural aironghold*^ ir e 
secret of Soviet Hhssia’s 
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epiQ and striking 

force Tile astounding growth 
of new metallurgical and tool 
industries in die vast interior 
of the icy, bleak deserts of 
Siberia, far from hostile front- 
iers and potential fronts, have 
made foreign journalists aud 
so-called military experts 
shanie-facedly revise their 
opinions as to how long Russia 
can wage war today against an 
armed and brutal foe 

Stalin succeeded because of 
his very ruthless, uncompromis- 
ing treatment of political 
agitators, traitors and saboteurs 
of his regime he purged the 
Communist Party and the 
Socialist State of undesirable 
elements He was one of those 
clear-sighted individuals 
(Winston Churchill was ano- 
ther) who drew the reluctant 
attention of the Western 
democracies to the world-wide 
menace of Fascism and German 
Impenaliet aspirations 

Yet we find this gifted and 
renowned ^‘voibd” (Leader) of 
Soviet Russia signing on August 
23, 1939, a Non-aggression 

Pact with his arch-enemy 
Nazi-Germany London, Pans, 
Washington and the Chancellor- 
ies of Europe witnessed 
traditional foes, the Teuton aud 
the Slav, fcatfecoicu^ wd 
patting each other on toe back 
(with a loaded revolver in 
their pockets). J o s e jp b 
Stalin waaahakiwg handa wdlh 
the Fuehrer of the^ Third Reich, 


the house-painter who, m hia- 
ranting speecltes, designated 
the great Russian leader ue- 
“The scum of the Earth ** It 
was Adolf Hitler who raised 
the “Bobdievik. bogey** caUmg 
it the barbarous encroadhroent 
of a godless creed upon the' 
cultural frontiers of Europe.. 
And now Stalin was greeting as 
an Ally the man who bad 
castigated him and his country 
in the foullest language World 
opinion staggered before tbe 
impact of this classic contradic- 
tion m a Man's and a Nation’s 
character However quiet 
thinking and a careful valuatiotk 
of Soviet diplomatic policy 
will show that there is no* 
double-dealing on Russia’s side,, 
no perfidious collaboration witlb 
a bastonc foe, like that of the- 
renegade-traitor Pierre Laval,., 
nor a misguided policy of 
appeasement like that of tbe 
late Neville Chamberlain 

Joseph Vissarionovich Stalm< 
had his country’s welfare and 
greatness at heart He was not 
“selluig” the land over whicht 
he ruled, as cert^n non- 
significant Ignoramuses, who. 
are popularly and contemp- 
tuously called “amidiaiT' 
critics,” used to assert duri^ 
and after the period of tifa^ 
Soviet-Gecmaa PacU StaUm 
was bar^wung for that elmive' 
commodity over wlucb mortal 
man haa no xo]itr<d~Tlli0U 
"In w#r* aak of ine anfAung; 
but Kmc”— an 
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^«nmld4>c conqueror of &n- 
■odhfiT cemnry, N«poleon 
Bonaparte TIME, time 
-enough to prepare hia grim, 
'Sturdy people for the titanic 
death-grapple with the Ger- 
^cnan juggernaut of war 
Readers may be tempted to ask 
^hat oouhrmation I Oould offer 
for this very convenient hypo- 
thesis Let Kenneth S Davis, 
formerly information officer of 
LJnited States Department of 
Agricuiture, speak in this 
KiODdection 

“By the summer nj 1941, 
Jiussut IS completely on a icar- 
toating h appears to the 
Soiiet leaders that the policy 
of stalling off Hulef has 
reached a pomt of d\min\shing 
returns so jar at Russia is 
concerned continued longer, 
the policy uili reduce rather 
than increase Russia’s relative 
strength By forcing the issue 
now, Stalin can force Hitler in 
fight — and for the first time in a 
serious tcay — on two fronts 
Accordingly Stalin makes his 
decision — now is the time for 
the inevitable war between the 
Souwi {/aion ond Sazi~ 
Cermany It is Stalin’s deci- 
sion, not Hitler s It IS Stalin 
who masses troop and war 
JwUeriali, as though preparing 
for attack, probably it is Stalin 
who spreads rumours and 
4:reates psychological tension 
between N a z v-domuiated 
Europe and the Soviet Vniott, 
Almost certainly u is Stalin 
who lets the world know that 
•by August he wiU be ready to 
•<utack Vefy pt-obably this u 
Jhe bmt for H^er As the last 
-aad crowniMg achtevem^nt af 
■diis foreign poluiy, Staltn sees 


to it that it is Hitler {striving 
to daitn the tacUcai adtantage 
of *sur prise') who breaks the 
Nazi Soviet Pact — not Russia, 
thiu he keeps tntocl JtiMMa’s 
reputation for neier breoLing 
her treaties ” 

Events have certainly borne 
out the wisdom of the “strange” 
step Stalin look In 1939 
Russia faced probable defeat 
By postponing war for a few 
valuable months, Stahn has 
assured us of Soviet victory not 
a cheap nor a dazzling victory, 
but the well-earned fruits of a 
stubborn and magnificent 
struggle, beyond compare in 
the history of v^arfare On 
this point, It IS well to recall 
Mr Davis ’sign I he ant comments 

‘IT IS EKTIRELT POSSIBLE 
THAT WHEN THE FINAI 
HISTORY OF THIS CHEVT 
WORLD CRISIS IS WRITTEN 
STALIN WJLI STAND OUT 
AT THE MAN WHO SA.VED 
THE CIVILIZED WORLD IN 
spite of itself THROUGH 
ONE OF THE MOSl PRO- 
FOUNDLY BRILI lANTPIECES 
OF strategy that HAS 
EVER BEEN EMPLOYED BY 
A NATIONAL 1 EADER DUR- 
ING AN international 
CONFLICT 

The Battle of Russia is a 
Homeric clash-awe-inspiring, 
breath-taking — comparable to 
the tbundeT-and-lightning con- 
tests of Greek gods of legendary 
fame, or to the savage trampl- 
ing and clawing of pre-historic 
monsters But the Soviet War 
i£ not merely a grotesque Wells- 
ian pbantaay, — it is more than 
that. The pe<^le» of tbe Uiu<m 
of Socialist Soviet Republics are 
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strongly indivisible, eac^ man, 
woman and child of them la 
consumed with one fiery thought 
in this great patriotic war of 
liberation for their Motherland 
— the extirminalion of the 
evil of fascist aggression and 
Prussian militarism— an evil 
which destroys and bums, 
tortures and rapes, pollutes and 
desecrates 

The Russians have reason 
to hate and abhor the Get' 
man Invader On April 30, 
1942, M Molotov testified 
that “documeiilt- captured 
from the headquarters of 
routed German aimy units 
prove that the bloodv crimes 
and atrocities are earned out m 
accordance with plan-- caiefullv 
elaborated and worked out in 
detail and m arcoulance with 
the orders of the German Com- 
mand Among the papers 
■■eized was a secret document 
of 28 pages issued by Reich 
Marschall Goenng in June 
1941 The orders are simple 
and ruthless — 

“ The first task is to ensure 
uithin thi shortest possible 
time the complete supply of the 
German troops with food at the 
expense of the occupied regions 
All raw materials, semi- 
pnishi d and finished goods 
71 hich we need must be with 
drawn from the market by 
means of orders, requisitions 
and Confiscation '' 

The Order of Field-Marshal 
von Reichenau, of October 10> 
1941, was circulated with 


Hitler*a apecud oonUDendatioir 
It contacted tbii revealug 
eUtememt 

‘ to StJPPLY THE LOCAL 
POPULATION ^ND PRI- 
SONERS OF WAR WITH 
FOOD IS USELESS ITUMANT 
XARIANISM ' 

The German Order of the 
Day No 166-41 to the 60th^ 
Motorized Division says 

“ The Rtusian soldiers and 
lunidt commanders are very 
brave in action and even a 
separate small unit always 
attempts to attack Consequently 
a humane attitude towards war 
pruoners must not be per- 
mitted 

No greater proof of a nationV 
strength is required than the 
enemy’s recognition of it Cap- 
tain Fischer, one of the favour- 
ites of Goenng, proved recently 
that behind ibe Russian Fleet 
stands an industry the capacity 
of which IS indisputable 

General Scheffel, a bighi 
official of the Berlin ^ir Minis- 
try, wrote that Russia was the 
only State which was capable- 
of securing its mdustry com- 
pletely from air attack 

“The Manchester Guardian 
recently pointed to the state- 
ment of the “MilUarwochcn- 
blatt,” published under the- 
aegia of the German War 
Ministry according to which,. 
**Without the sli^est doubt 
Russia poBsesses today the nu- 
mencally greatest fighting: 
force.” 
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“Der V oUciBchcr Beobachler,” 
PresBH)rgan of the National- 
Socialist Party, expressea its 
opinion that the effusive power 
of the Russian Army is continu- 
ally increasing, and it is 
without douht the ^eateat and 
pxofaabh the b^t-equipped 
army in the world Anj ques- 
tion of swiftly crushing Russia 
18 from the military-geogra- 
phical point of view almost an 
impossibility ” 

“Kolnische Zeitung writes 
‘There is no doubt that the 
Russian Soldier is brave, en- 
during and tough, and under 
good leadership can fight ex- 
ceedingly well It would be a 
fundamental mistake if we did 
not take into due consideration 
the effect of the continual deve- 
lopment of the ^rray and its 
consequent increased striking 
power ” 

General Dietmar, in a broad- 
cast to the Reich, said “There 
IS no chance of weakening 
Russian morale and existence — 
a proce-s which in other arimes 
spreads like wild-fire through 
the ranks To paralyze the 
enemy’s morale and resistance 
by hard blows is out of the 
quealton m Russia The Soviet 
tidier is far more strongly 
attached than any other Soldier 
to the system m which be finds 
himself,” 

Soviet Russia is at present 
wnting, in letteia of fira and 
blood, the moat ^cnoos chapter 


of her colourful hisioty Over 
27 months of grievous struggle 
against the Invader have 
revealed to the astounded 
world the courage and fortitude 
of the Red 4rniy, the dating 
and patient exploits of the Rea 
Navy and Air Force, the faitb 
and steadfastness of Soviet 
citizens caught m the whirlpool 
of war, the toil of fartory,, 
workers and farmers, the skill 
of scientists and surgeons, the 
resource and audacity of 
guerillas and commandos 

The Battle of Moscow, the 
Siege of Leningrad, tho 
Defence of Sevastopol, the 
valour displayed at Voronezh, 
the unprecedented Miracle of 
Stalingrad — it may be that in 
the centuries to come, bored 
schoolboys might be reading 
dry facts of these events from 
musty text-books But of this 
1 am assured We fortunate 
ones who are witnessing this 
great drama of human conflict 
will remember unto death, with 
reverence and humility, all the 
heroism and self-sacrifice and 
terrible suffering which has 
gone in the making of the 
events which are reshaping 
the destiny of mankind 

And now, all these epoch- 
making episodes of the Rosso- 
German War are being followed 
up by yet greater triumphs 
Tlie warring world has its mam 
attention focussed on Soviet 
Russia's spectacular offensive 
launched ui the summer of 
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TOUel^-vousted but badly- 
nkAoled FSu^zer DiviBians of the 
Third Reich are being put to 
xt>ut by Red Ann 3 rjiien m their 
powerful forward thrusts in 
vinous sectors of the Western 
Front Their progress has been 
irresistible like an avalanche 
they are sweeping everything 
before them Despite German 
opposition, they have overrun 
the rich Donetz Basm and 
industrial Ukraine, and are now 
pouring like a surging tide into 
White Russia, with a dagger- 
thrust aimed at its capital 
Minsk Marshal Stalin s troops 
have smashed German winter 
defences on the R Desna and 
the Dnieper Strategic regional 
and strategic regional centres 
have been recaptured from the 
enemt Orel and Byelgorod, 
Zenkov and Poltava, Brionsk 
Kharkov, Smolensk Kremen- 
chug and Kiev— these have 
been the lurid series of 
■decisive Soviet triumphs Soviet 
guns are pounding the last 
natural defence zone before 
the Polish Frontier There 
seems to be no slackening m 
the Soviet drive , it is natural 
to expect further achievements 
<of Russian arms 

It 18 difficult to find a more 
fitting close to this theme than 
to quote from the letter which 
Heinrich Mann addressed to A, 
Fadeyev, President of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, 
Moscow 


/ Urn fali of an unbounded 
udrmrattoit for the gnt of the 
Soviet people, for tts 
tpint and skmnchuest. Us deto 
turn to that one great end to 
defueve which it u worth while 
to Uve a hero or to die one 
hour people embodies ail the 

? ualttiei of a master people 
or a master w not one who 
belong^ to any arrogant race, 
but one who has risen to lofty 
spiritual heights — one whose 
endeavour tends to a goal far 
beyond all personal aints v4 
man with the * Heil HiUer* 
shout on hu disp^s) 5, on 
contrary, only kis utter vacuUy, 
proves that he ut not worthy 
even of his filched aUainments 

‘Russia does not belong to 
the conquered lands This is 
by no means a personal opin~ 
ion,— such IS the inevitable 
course af events One can hard- 
ly comprehend kou a medio 
crity that has not yet been found 
out, a common adventurer 
aspiring for pou er and victory 
could take on a struggle with a 
nation living a life so lontrary 
to the shallow-nunded nonentity 
that he IS himself For in your 
country, my friends, the 6att^cs 
for your ideas were launched 
long before any Hitler came in- 
to existence 

"NAPOLEON GAPE VS 
THE ANSWER TO THE COM- 
PARATIVE STRENGTH OF 
THE SWORD AND THOUGHT 
HE SAID THE IDEA IS 
INVARIABLY THE CON 
QUEROR \OV iRECiRRY 
ING INTO PRACTICE AN 
IDEA THAT WILL RULE 
THE WORU) BEFORE THIS 
CENTURA IS OUT THIS IS 
WHAT MAKES iOV SUCH 
ASTOUNDING WARRIORS 
YWRIUEAIS ACAU AND 
IT CANNOT BUT CONQUER ” 



The Democracy Of China 

CREIGHTON LACY 


* * ^\URING the period of 

^ Political Tutelage of 
the Republic of China, the 
National CongreBs of Represent- 
atives of the Kuomintang of 
China on behalf of the People’s 
Conventioii guides the people in 
the exercise of political 
authority ” This is one of 
the General Principles passed 
October 3, 1928, by which the 
National People’s Party 
aaaumes the leadership of the 
government until universal 
suffrage and constitutional 
democracy can be inaugurated 

The Kuomintang was re- 
organized immediately after 
the Revolution of 1911 out 
of several patriotic societies 
secret political organiz- 
■ations During the years 
immediately following the first 
World War, the Kuomintang 
■organized an autonomous 
^‘constitutional government” 
under the presidency of 

Dr Sun Yat-sen m Canton 
From this centre Chiang 

Kai-shek marched to consoli- 
•date his national leadership 
in 1926-1928 

The membership of the 
Knomuitaag ib difficult to 

4S»timate party statistics of 
1942 daun tnore dian 2,000,000 
members. Clearly it fa neither 
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the supreme, exclusive nucleus 
of Communism m Russia, nor 
the popular, inclusive 
movement of Nazism in 
Germany Members of 
other parlies, notably the Chi- 
nese Comm uni* ts, have been 
granted government positions, 
and many prominent officials 
remain outside any political 
orgauization In structure the 
Kuomintang is not wbolly un- 
like Amencan political parties 
The National Party Congrert is 
elected by distncl and ptqfiftn- 
cial ct^iDCilfl, much aa American 
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Republican and Democratic 
national conventions are chosen 
This body met approximately 
every tv?o years until 1938, 
when an emergency session vot- 
ed to suspend the Congress and 
adopt general plans for war- 
time reorganization of govern- 
ment 

THE ALL-POWERFUL CHAIRMAN 

In hiB thorough studj of 
western checks and balances 
within the structure of govern- 
ment, Sun Yat-sen formulated 
an effective blend of many 
systems which he thought 
adaptable to the Chinese scene 
With an untried electorate it is 
not surprising that he followed 
the French procedure of having 
the representative parliament 
rather than the mass of voters 
name the naUoned president 
Although possessing certain no- 
minal appointive powers, Mr 
Lin Sen, aged President of 
China, actually is a figurehead 
with even leas authority than 
the pre-war president of France 

The real chief executive, also 
elected by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee at present, is 
the chairman of the Executive 
Yuan, who m turn selects his 
own Cabinet of ministers and 
commissioners As chairman, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
wields greater powej than the 
British Prime Minister, and 
without the restraint of a par- 
liament Theoretically, the exe- 
cutive department is not Mipc- 


Tior but only equal m power to 
four other branches of the gov- 
ernment the Legislative, Judi- 
cial, Examination and Control 
Yuans 

The legislature m China is- 
by no means comparable in 
importance to the United States 
Congress or the British Parlia- 
ment As the National Party 
Congress isy in principle^ 
the policy-determining agency 
of government, the Legis- 
lative Yuan IB restricted 
primarily to the detailed draft- 
ing of laws the purposes of 
which have already been 
defined Inevitably, and 
desirably, its members wilh 
exert considerable influence 
over the spirit and contenf 
of those measures There ifr 
much to be said for legisla- 
tion by experts and represent- 
atives of large interests,, 
such as education and finance. 
It IS wholly in accord with 
Sun Yat'Sen’s distinction 
between popular sovereignty 
and expert government 

Under the judicial Yuan 
are the Ministry of Justice, the 
Supreme Court, the Court of 
Administrative Justice and 
numerous related departments. 
To a people distrustful of ee 
hierarchy of courts, the esta- 
blishment and extension of the 
Judicial Yuan has been one of 
the most difficult tasks con- 
fronting the Republic Txadi- 
bonally the preservation of 
peace and the punishment of 
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crime have been the acknow' 
ledged responsibility of the 
family or the village eldcra, 
and in this field there has been 
even leas central government 
interference than m executive 
or administrative realms 
Drafting comprehensive and 
effective legal codes, therefore, 
has meant to attempt deliberate- 
ly and rigidly what the 
West has achieved thxougli 
centurie!) of trial and error 
The result id China is a 
large and admirable set of 
codified laws, credit for which 
belongs primarily to Dr Wang 
Chunghui, for many years 
China’s conspicuously able 
jurist at the Hague Court 

The remaming two branches, 
the Examination and Control 
Yuans are China’s unique offer- 
ing to democratic government 
In his analysis of foreign poli- 
tical frameworks. Dr Sun re- 
cognized two problems which 
he felt were inadequately met 
control of civil service and 
aupctviBion of admvaietrativc 
acts Both have been of major 
concern through many centuries 
of Chinese history , today they 
are given positions equal in 
importance to the western 
triumvirate executive, legisla- 
tive and judiciary 

IN CHINA TOO, POOR BOYS 
MAKE GOOD 

To the sobjei^ of ancient 
China, the imperial examina- 
tions were concrete evidence of 


the equality and democracy 
under girding their social and 
political life The ** poor boy 
who made good ” is not a saga 
confined to the I nited States , 
for the young farmer or even 
the beggar lad winning high 
honours m imperial examina- 
tions has been immortalized m 
many an ancient Chinese 
drama or legend To the citi- 
zens of the Chinese Republic, 
the civil service examinations 
are no less an indication that 
government positions are open 
to all who show talent and 
mitiative, irrespective of voca- 
tion or economic status 

Since the establishment 
of the examination Yuan m 
1930, it \ onducted up to the 
outbreak of war twenty-two 
ordinary, six higher, and 
three special examinations 
for civil service employees. 
An mdication of their strictness 
can be found m the fact (hat 
seldom are more than ten per 
cent of the candidates success- 
ful in securing appointments. 
To make these tests both effic- 
ient and representative, the 
Yuan has solicited the advice 
of national and local officials 
and of professors and educa- 
tional experts 

A still more dislmctively 
Chmese institution is The Cen- 
sorate As early as the thirdr 
century B C a formal censorate^ 
was established, and later ex- 
panded mto two branches, the 
^ platform to correct official 
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and the '* |)^tioD to 
advice td the Emperor ” 
t>afeer this opportumty for 
*crihei«m wa* extended to the 
provincea, but the Emperor was 
'Only moralJy bound to accept 
muiisterial or censorial ad\ice 
Even with that limitation, a 
sharp contrast appears between 
the East and the West To the 
Chinese the censorate was a 
right employed by the people 
Ho restrain the monarch In 
Europe and America censorship 
has always been a government 
weapon imposed upon citizens 
Here again China reveals her- 
self more democratic in practice 
than the Occident 

The Control Yuan in China 
assumes supervisory powers 
over persomiel and finances 
To the West an impeachment is 
a niiOQua condemnation of 
eome ahnost treasonable act 
In China it is merely a censure 
of some breach of law or 
neglect of duly, with the spe- 
cific punishment left to the 
superior officers in the depart- 
ment concerned In addition 
to hearing formal charges 
against administrative officers, 
the Yuan sends out supeurvisors 
to investigate the work of 
district officials and receive 
minor complaints The major- 
ity of Control members are 
older men, comparid^le m ma- 
turity, experience and prestige 
to the United States Supreme 
Court Very often tl»rr func- 
tion 18 encouragement imd aid 


to officials rather than disci- 
pline, and they help to establish 
a stronger bond of mutual con- 
fidence between the central 
government and its districts 

WAR-TIME administration 

Hie Executive, Legislative, 
Judicial, Examination and Con- 
trol Yuans are permanent 
branches of the republican 
government of China But 
there are two bodies playing 
prominent roles in the war-time 
administration of China which 
will not be continued at the 
close of hostilities These are 
the Supreme National Defence 
Council and the People g Poli- 
tical Council 

In Eebruary, 1939, final 
authority over all phases of 
government was placed in the 
hands of a Supreme National 
Defence Council More re- 
cently, as the importance of an 
inner War Cabinet has grown, 
the Council has become shroud- 
ed in mystery As Chairman, 
the Generalissimo has been 
voted extraordinary emergency 
powers 

While western democracies 
admit that war-time emergencies 
require the surrender of certain 
democratic privileges, China 
has consistently claimed that 
her war-time government is 
moving closer to representative 
democracy This sounds 
preposterous with a Supreme 
(a^ secret) National I>^«nce 
Council in ultimate control of 
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cvtiy agei^ of go'verfiin«Dt 
But the bftsis for the assertioa 
IS found m ibe People s 
Political Council At the 
extraordinary emergency 
session of the National Party 
Congress m the spring of 1938, 
U was voted to organize a re- 
presentative advisory body 
“in order to unify the national 
strength, to utilize the best 
minds of the nation and to 
facilitate the formulation and 
execution of national policies ” 

Tlie first People’s Political 
Council met m July, 193B, with 
200 members, appointed by the 
Supreme National Defence 
Council from nominations sub- 
mitted by government, provm- 
cial, cultural and economic 
agencies The composition of 
this body included 46 from 
political parties, 30 of 
them Kuomintang members 
and the rest from all 5 minor 
parties, 56 former government 
officials, 66 cultural experts, 
including 19 college presidents 
and 10 writers or edifors, 21 
business and financial leaders, 
5 military leaders, and 6 reli- 
gious leaders In the second 
People’s Council formed early 
in 1941, the membership was 
raised to 240, Ninety of these 
were elected by provincial and 
municipal people’s political 
councils, and 138 elected by 
leading cultural and econonue 
institutions The other 12 were 
divided betwe^ the Conunia- 
su>n for Overseas Affairs and 


the CommisBion for Mongolian 
and T ibetan Affairs so that 
citizens residing outside Quna 
proper might have represent- 
ation The expanding demo- 
cracy IS still more in evidence 
in the third People’s Political 
Council which convened in 
October 1942 Of these 240 
delegates, more than twn-thirda 
were elected directly by the 
provincial and municipal coun- 
cils 

Undeniably the powers of the 
People’s Political Council are 
still relatively slight The Su- 
preme National Defence Coun- 
cil would be unlikely to alter 
its fundamental war pobciea 
out of difference to these 240 
men and women Yet the Peo- 
ple’s Political Council is a 
significant milestone in China’s 
struggle for constitutional and 
structural democracy It is 
one of the first elective bodies 
m the nation’s history, even, 
though election is indirect, by 
provincial councils 

Structurally there can be no* 
doubt that China la totalitarian 
today. The National People’s 
Party is unquestionably ^’in the 
saddle ” But in November,, 
1941, the People’s Political 
Council passed a “ Govern- 
ment-by-tM'Peoplo Bill,” 
which, called for the election, 
and convocation of a Nu' 
tional Googresa immedi- 
ately after fhe war Sudi & 
measure is deal* mdicatien that 
liberal leaders, as well as largb 
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sectloDB of public opinion^ are 
deiermiued to postpone consti- 
tutional government no longer 
than IS absolutely necessary 

BLUEPRINT FOR DEMOCRACY 

While It IB unwise to place 
too great reliance on paper 
plans for post-war policies, the 
major outlines of the Draft 
Permanent ConsUtution will 
certainly be incorporated into 
-China’s post-war government 
It IS therefore quite legitimate 
— and necessary — to deduce 
from that document the basic 
similarities and differences 
between oriental and occidental 
^Jemocratic structure 

Ip the first place, the Chinese 
people are adept at reaching a 
satisfactory compromise bet- 
ween two alternatives This 
rejection of extreinefl is not a 
-sign of apathy or surrender of 
principles Rather, it is the 
knowledge, bom of ageless ex- 
perience, that life IS more sim- 
ple, peaceful and harmonious 
if a Middle Way of mutual 
agreement can be found Sun 
Yat-sen, in drawing up the 
blueprints for republican China 
well knew that too much power 
in the hands of government 
leads to tyranny and oppression 
But he also knew that unlimited 
power m the hands of the 
people leads to anarchy or 
stagnation His whole formula 
■of government, therefore, was 
an attempt to balance govern- 
ing power and political power. 


In a sense, tbe Chinese 
are more literally honest about 
a given situation than are 
Westerners Ibat is, they 
acknowledge tbe distinction 
between pure democracy and 
representative democracy 
Americans all too frequently 
ignore the difference For 
instance, “we, the people of 
the Uaitcd States . .do 
ordain and establish” the Con 
stitutjon Yet the Convention 
of 1787 did not even represent 
a large proportion of citizens, 
and the actual election of 
those delegates was far from 
universal and direct The 
Draft Constitution of China, 
on the other hand, opens with 
this frank preamble “The 
People’s Congress of the 
Republic of China 
hereby ordains and enacts 
by virtue of the mandate re- 
ceived from the whole body of 
ciluzens and m accordance with 
the bequeathed teachings of 
Dr Sun ” This simple re- 
cognition of the diJBTerence 
between popular sovereignly 
and administrative power may 
be a fine distinction taken for 
granted in tbe United States 
Too often, however, people 
look superficially at tbe words 
and assume that the contrasted 
phrases represent direct demo- 
in-acy m United States and 
indiieiA democracy in China. 
In this inference they do their 
□unese fnends and allies a 
great injustice 
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Perhaps there is as much 
subtle truth ma typographical 
-error m the semi-official reprint 
-of the Constitution, which 
reads “ Delegates to the 
People’s Congress shall be 
-elected hy universal, equal, and 
direct siij^eroge, and by secret 
ballot ” For this remains a 
distant goal among such a vast 
, -population Yet the accelera 
iion of education and local 
government even in war-lime is 
•evidence of the sincerity of 
this aim With a unicameral 
congress there will be no pro- 
•vincial delegates, only one 
representative from each of 
«ome two thousand counties or 
independent municipalities The 
unwieldy size of this body will 
impress Occidentals as hope- 
lessly inefficient However, 
there are several advantages 
under the Chinese system m 
having this large number This 
assembly — unlike the American 
Congress, which has electoral 
power only in contested cases 
— must name the president and 
vice-president of the republic 
^d the members of the Legis- 
lative and Control Yuans In 
: 8 uch crucial choices. With no 
-second house as a check, the 
:great number of representatives 
■will be much more immune to 
•external pressure than a small 
group Furthermore, the 
People’s Congress will not be 
:an administrative, but rather a 
policy-determining, body, de- 
:signed to formulate a sort of 
matfonal platform, to initiate or 


repeal general laws and to 
amend Uie Constitution. It is 
therefore undesirable to have 
Its members wrangling over 
legislative or executive details 
A smaller group, if it jealously 
assumed administrative prero- 
gatives, would nullify the 
values of the five branched 
balance of power in the govern- 
ment itself 

The first two general provi- 
sions of the draft document 
proclaim “The Republic of 
China 18 a San Min Chu I 
Republic The sovereignty of 
the Republic is vested m the 
whole body of citizens ” The 
first 18 simply a formal pledge 
to the principles of nationalism, 
democracy and people's liveli- 
hood The second asserts 
Dr Sun’s conviction that demo- 
cratic ideals are not incom- 
patible with very indirect 
responsibility 

The Chinese conspicuously 
recognize that there la more to 
govcrtinvent than structural 
forms Only three chapters, 
or sections, are devoted to the 
composition and functions of 
the Congress and the five 
Yuans Not only arc public 
rights and duties included in 
the roam body of the document, 
but also national economic life 
and education The import- 
ance of Sun Yal-sen’a third 
principle, economic democracy, 
led to the inclusion of fifteen 
articles dealing with that prob- 
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8 «ek » road between 

cgctrraie mdividitalilin and 

extreme BOciaLsm. 

The Draft Conatitution mcor- 
poratee the single land tax now 
applied in Free Qiina 
It claims all subterranean 
natural resources for the state» 
regardless of surface owner- 
ship As soon as conditions 
permit, *'a]l public utilities and 
enterprises of a monopolistic 
nature shall be operated by the 
state, except in cases of neces- 
sity wh^ the state may 
speually permit private opera- 
tion The state may, in 
accordance with law, regulate 
private wealth and enterprisas 
when such wealth and entex- 
prues are considered detrimen- 
tal to the balanced development 
of national economic life 

THE WEST CAN UEARN FROkf 
CHINA 

To some tbis is the msidieus- 
voice of totalitananisiD^ Ilf 
that 18 true, the world u- 
doomed, for this is the type e£ 
government toward wBicB the 
United States and EngEand are 
also turning inevitably Regu- 
lation of wealth and enterprise 
13 the prerogative of any 
government conscious diat mi 
this complex modem civiliza- 
tion it cannot ignore economic 
incquahties and stiR fcall lUelf 
democratic 

Clearly, then, the aarvTval' 
«f democracy dep^ds, not on 
the specific powers of potibaal 


admmutration,. but on tbft' 
motivation of popular sover- 
eignty > Perhaps China, withr 
heritage of local govern- 
ment and community rights, is* 
safer in this respect than the 
West, for her people will never 
be persuaded that the state is* 
an end in itself In fact, tbe- 
Chinese may evan point the way 
for England and the United’ 
States.^ 

The Draft Permanent Consti- 
tnUon of China recognizes too- 
the importance of education as* 
a national responsibility Pledg- 
ing at least fifteen per cent, 
of the national peaoe-t i m e 
budget and thirtv percent ofT 
the provincial and district! 
budgotC) the Constitution pro- 
mises free elementary odusatiom 
to all children between sui ami 
twelve and all' older illiterates 

The Draft Constitution speci- 
fically declares that the ksien^ 
or county, is a unit of local 
self-government Here, for the 
first time, councils are chosem 
directly by the people Here^, 
for the first time, the electorate- 
may exercise initiative and re- 
fesendum The only restrictions* 
imposed constitutionally fiomc 
above are that local laws sHalb 
net be m conflict with nationald 
legislation and that candidates 
for the distriet magistrate’s 
office must qualify m Exami- 
nation Yuan tests Hub- 
requirement, if effectfrely en- 
forced, wiU go a loJPg Vay 
biward rai^g the genmna 
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calibre of local officials, a 
provision wbidi tbe United 
States mi^t do well to adopt 

Tbe Cbinese people have a 
formidable task abead of them 
When victory is achieved, 
the rehabilitation of occupied 
areas, the reconstruction of 
cities and communications and 
industries, tbe re^ establishment 
of central government control 
— all will require years if not 
decades of effort It may be 
some time before^ the Draft 
Constitution can be formally 
adopted, and longer before it 
can become fully effective 
Yet war-time progress and 
official statements encourage 
faith m the sincerity of intent 

There will be various modi- 
fications necessary in any 
document drawn up before 
tbe war Changed conditions 
around the world will have 
sharp reffectiona in China It 
is noteworthy, however, that all 
tbe alterations thus far pro- 
posed for tbe Chinese Consti- 


tution are toward even greater 
democracy and popular repre- 
sentation 

It has been wisely said that 
*' a Chinese can seldom get so 
absorbed in today that be for- 
gets tomorrow '* That is a 
lesson the West might do well 
to learn One cannot judge 
the future of China by analyz- 
ing the picture of Chungking 
today, any more than one 
would wish to depict American 
constitutional democracy from 
the current Washington scene 
But those who look to the past 
for China’s faith and ex- 
perience and sincerity will also 
find the future bright It is 
bright with confidence in leaders 
pledged to popular government, 
bright with a documentary 
draft worthy of saenhee for 
fulfilment, bright with four 
hundred and fifty million peo> 
pie learning to take their place 
m the world as citizens of a 
constitutional democracy 

Asia and the Americas 


A colonel was inspecbng some Aniac troops out East, and he wa* 
artonished to find that Bomo of the men, when refting, wore their 
breeches laside ont He inquired the Teaaon 

‘Well, sir ’ said one nwm, ‘it’s Uke this Them pembing in , 

your IroBstTS a»d work nghl thiongb to yow leg Ab soon a* we em 

biting, we put the ttouserB on inaide out and they have to work all throng 
the seam agidn ’ 

*Wyl], does It Stop them biting T 

‘Nca at finty air, but after we’va done it four oi five timea, It bteaka 
lbe|r-H»ea»ta,’ 



Whither Muslim India? 

R A ZAKARIA 


I N the last week of this month, 
the All-India Muslim League 
will be holding its annual 
session in Karachi Speculation 
18 rife as to the course of action 
that It may adopt towards the 
Indian political tangle in the 
light of what has happened 
<unce it met last at Delhi, 
nothing, however, can be said 
with any amount of certainty 
But one thing is clear \ nega- 
tive programme is not going to 
satisfy the millions in India, 
who anxiously look to the 
League for their national sal- 
vation The Quaid-e- "Vzacn can 
no longer afford to ignore the 
intensity of feelings among his 
followers If he fails tlietn, 
the stability of his organisation 
may be threatened to an irrepar- 
able extent He happens to 
be the accredited leader of a 
militant race, to whom inaction 
hardly appeals They have 
raised him suddenly to the 
peak of power, they are capable 
of suddenly pulling him down 
Theirs is a fanatic teraparament 
— vigorously emotional and 
emotionally vigorous 

Though the League was 
founded as early as 1906, it 
did not become a force till the 
advent of Provincial Autonomy 
as a result of the Government 
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of India Act, 1935 In poli- 
tical parleys it did play an 
important role — the famous 
Lucknow Pact was its crowning 
glory — but as an organisation, 
with effective mass-control, it 
came into being only recenth 
Jn the early part of 1936 when 
Mr M A Jinnah, alarmed at 
the degredation to wkich the 
Indian Mussalmans had fallen. 
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rthought of reviving ihe sinking 
-body of the League he himself 
'was sceptical of the success of 
hiB cxpenmenl The results of 
the elections to the various 
Assemblies and Councils, in 
which there occurred almost a 
rout of his candidatCb, made 
him still more nervous But 
he did not give up hopes, loi 
be was confident that ultimately 
the Mussalmans would realise 
that it was in their interest 
to rally round the League 

The Lucknow Session, which 
met in the summer of 1937, 
was a unique triumph of Mr 
Jinnah By then his voice Iiad 
acquired such a force that two 
redoubtable premiers bowed 
before him The Jinnah- 
Sikauder-Haq Pact is a land- 
mark in the annals of the 
League Within two \ears 
after that, Mr Jinnah consoli- 
dated the numerous warring 
sections in the Muslim body 
politic to such an extent that his 
position became unchallenge- 
able He proved to the 
'hilt that no Muslim — ‘ he may 
be the tallest poppy,’ as he 
himself said, — could defy the 
authority of the League By 
1940, in spite of Mr Gandhi’s 
proteatations to the contrary, 
the All-India Muslim League 
had become the most represent- 
ative political organisation 
-of the Indian Mussalmans 

Why did Mr Jinnah meet 
'With such mighty Success? 
According to Pundit Nehru it 


was due to his ‘^reactionary 
altitude” and “programme of 
haired and violence ” What 
a reading of the situation' 
The Pundit is too great an 
idealist to be a realist To an 
unprejudiced mind, however, 
who looks at the problem 
ratioiiallv the caust s are 
obvious 

(1) The need felt by the 
Mussalmans fur a body, 
which could properly organ- 
ise and consolidate them, 

(2) The failure of thi 
Congress Itadership to aji- 
preciate the Muslim point of 
view and Its increasing Hindu 
charai tei 

Mr Jinnah, the astuti 
politician that he has alwavs 
been, dirt cted all Ins energies 
to the exploitation of these two 
factors He undertook an ex- 
tensive all-India lour ami 
wherever he went he appealed 
to the Muasalmaub to sink their 
differences and join the LeagUr 
The ^ ongress was, at that lime, 
intoxicated with power Where 
it could have well afforded to 
be generous, it refused even to 
be fair Mr Jinnah exposed 
lib anti-MusIim tactics He 
criticised them ruthlessly , aome- 
titnes even unjustly, but his 
co-religionisls liked the attacks 
and they backed him up 

In 1940 on the historic Land 
of the Five Rivers the climax of 
the Muslim attitude to Indian 
politics was reached From. 
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there Mr Jitmah announced, to 
an almost bewildered world, that 
Pakistan is the goal of Indian 
Mussalmans “A National 
Home to you,” said the Quaid-e- 
Azam to his followers and the 
whole of Muslim India was 
electrified But the cry 
shook Hindudom, and it be- 
came nervous Bharat Mata 
to be vivisected' It was 
impossible even for the 
irreligious Hindu youth to 
imagine Hence the scheme 
was mercilessly attacked, both 
in the press and on the plat- 
form But the greater the 
opposition from the Hindus 
the more popular it became 
with the Mussalmans So far 
the animosity between the two 
communities was latent and 
silent, now it became marked 
and vociferous The ridicul- 
ous treatment meted x>ut to 
R *s” proposal at the 
A -I C C Session in Allahabad 
shattered what little hope some 
Muslims had from the Congress 
Till then the Indian Mussalmans 
were not untk the Congress , 
now they ranged themselves 
openly against the Congress 
Their feelings, due to the 
mischievous propaganda in the 
nationalist press, were so much 
embittered that they even 
became blind to the evils of 
British Imperialism, and 
thought that theit prime con- 
cern was freeing themselves 
from the yoke of Hindu 
domination It was a bod 
symptom but it was not re- 


moved, — through whose fault. 
It 18 not easy to detect- — and 
hence it continues to exist 
More than anything else, it is 
this factor which has paralysed 
the Indian situation and made 
the solution of the Hindu- 
Muslim problem almost api 
impossibility 

On August 8, 1942, the 
momentous ^ -I C C Session at 
Bombay passed the much dis- 
cussed “Quit India ’ resolution 
Government took it as a chal- 
lenge to law and order, and put 
the Congress behind the hors 
People thought the zero hour 
for national salvation had 
struck, and a campaign of 
sabotage, in every conceivable 
manner, was started Muslims 
were also excited but they 
could not plunge into the move- 
ment unless the League gave the 
call India waited anxiously 
for the Quaid-e-Azam to speak, 
and lo' when he spoke the 
“rebels” became aghast He 
characterised the Congress move 
as a war not only against the 
British but also against Muslim 
India And his logic was 
simpie The Congress wanted' 
the British to yield without 
coming to an agreement with — or 
rather at the head of — the 
League, hence if it were to 
succeed, Muslim claim would 
have been doomed. In the 
meanwhile what was begun by 
the sympathisera of the im- 
prisoned leaders with muck 
gusto, ended abruptly in a fiasco,. 
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<iue, in no small measure, to the 
League’s indifference to it 

Six months later the M ah alin a 
went on a fast His condition 
became critical, but Govern- 
tment did not budge an inch 
^nd then there came a turn in 
the mass opinion of the Mussal 
mans They felt that Mr 
Gandhi was helpless to solve 
the deadlock and that their 
Quaid -e-Azam should move in 
the matter As a result of this 
reaction, Mr Jinnah made that 
historic statement — “Let Mr 
Gandhi write to me directly” — 
at Delhi Mr Gandhi wrote but 
' nothing happened Mr Jinnah 
said he wanted “an acceptance 
of Pakistan from the Hindu 
leader ” and not, as a colleague 
of hi6 remarked, “ a love 
letter ” 

Many among his followers, 
however, felt that the Quaid-e- 
Azam did not rise to the 
occasion They wanted him to 
challenge the authority, which, 
“ dared stop the letter ” But 
Mr Jinnah thought that it 
•would embroil the League in a 
clash with the Covemmenl 
and he did not like that possi- 
bility, especially when the 
League Ministries were begin- 
ning to function m the Muslim- 
majonty provinces The attack 
on hi8 life, last July, was 
supposed to be actuated due to 
the frustration that had come 
over certain section of the 
JMussalmaDS—the Khaksars, as 


due, a result of his refusing to 
see Mr Gandhi 

And now comes the ghastly 
famine iti Bengal, which has 
put the League in an awkward 
situation hs ministry is ac- 
cused of playing to the tune 
of Bureaucracy Mussalmans 
expected their Quaid-e-Azam to 
tour the famine-stricken areas, 
but he failed in his duty 
Muslim relief is not half as 
well organised as that of the 
Hindus Al! this has brought 
lU tremendous uneasiness 
among t h e leaguers And 
though there is very little open 
manifestation of it, many are 
silently hut seriously asking 
themselves Will this lead to 
Pakistan ^ 

At the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, held 
recently at Delhi, Mr Jinnah is 
reported to have said 

“This manoeuvring on the 
part of the Government to 
create the impression that 
there should be a united 
Central t/ovemroenl of India 
shows that the die-bard To- 
nes, who rule Great Britain, 
do not wish to release there 
hold on our country And I 
want not only the Muslims 
but every one in this sub- 
continent to realise that"''” 

But will mere realisation be 
enough’ 
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As yet the League has fought 
— and fought with an astound- 
ing success — on one front 
only, namel> against the 
Congress There were many 
legitimate grievances of the 
Muslims which it was able to 
redress, there were many 
wrongs to which it has iorced 
public attention But what 
next '' Supposing the Hindus 
concede Pakistan, can the 
Muslims get it^ If the Hindus 
are not agreeable to the scheme 
under any Circumstances, what 


18 to be done^ H'lll mere- 
resolutions, or even some pro- 
vincial ministries, bring the 
Mussalmans any nearer the 
goal '' 4 re the Muslims to wait 
for others to free India and then 
have Pakistan^ Or are they 
also expected to contribute 
their might to the hght^ Whit- 
her Muslim India^ It is to 
these questions that the Karachi 
Session has to reply for they 
are issues of supreme signiBc- 
ance, which cannot be delayed 
any more 


A Browbeaten clerk bad been plucking up courage for months in order 

lo request a rise At last he found himself before the manager His- 
carefully prepared arguments seemed to be brushed aside but hia apint 
rose, and at last Ke spoke his tnind 

‘\ou can say what you like, air ’ he said, ‘but for the last two jeara Pve 
been doing three men’s work Jor one man's money, and I deserve a rise 

Said MacTavish ‘I canna gie ye that, but if \e’ll gieme the names oh 
the idler two men Pll sack ’em ’ 


on the ground — ‘ My fnend Tnkundass, I am bursting with 
^ good news ” 

Man in the Car — Ter’tunly, you look pregnant” 

TIE was a courteous, cultivated Japanese, and was over in London 

* * to see something of English manners and customs, principally 
the latter At a dinner party in hie honour, he was seated next to 
an Emglish lady who was greatly interested in philology The talk 
turned on national proverbs and sayings, and the lady exclaimed — 

‘ Now in England we have a proverb ‘Penny wise and pound foolish,' ” 
Have you anything like that in Japan 

The Japanese thought for a moment I think so,” he answered m. 

Ilia careful English ‘ In Englishland you say ‘Penny wise and puund 
foolish'^ Is It not BO? In my country we have a rather similar proverb 
We say Go to bed early to save candles and you have twine ’ Very much 
the same idea, 1 think — yes’” 



How Hitler Lost The War 

VINCENT SHEEAN 


ADOLF HITLER has lost 
^ this war, he has been 
losing It cier since his moment 
of triumph in 1940 

btanlingrad and Tunisia are 
his, tombstones For Hitler 
made two major miscalcula- 
tions he underestimated the 
Red Arm) by far, and he 
thought the war would be 
hnished before America could 
do anything about it 

These were strategical 
gambles — and they failed In 
addition, the self-styled mili- 
tary genius of Nazidom has 
plied up numerous smaller, but 
still vital, tactical blunders 

First in point of time was, 
of course, his failure to press 
home and attack against Britain 
imraediateh after the fall oi 
France 

Then, he failed to convince 
any large number of French- 
men that collaboration with 
Germany would benefit France 
He picked the most detested of 
French politicians, Pierre 
Laval, as head "collaborator^’ — 
and so gave up the only 
possible basis of a "New 
Order” in Europe Lacking 
a genuine understanding with 
the French, “New order, ’ is just 



He thought Rusiia tiouid be easy 
America too l<ite Slcdin^rad and 
Tunisia proved Inm tvrong 


a fancy name for the rule hy 
the Nazi bayonet 

HE DIDN'T STOP TO THINK 

Next, Hitler made the serious 
error of forcing the German 
satellites, Italy, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, even 
Spain — to send troops into the 
bloody disasters of Russia 
Most ot these troops come 
home — if they do come home — 
bringing an abiding hatted of 
the Nazis 

Uith Italy, Hitler has made 
a whole senes of mistakes 
putting Nazis in position of 
“advice” which amount to 
command, using Italian troopa 
as an expendable "screen ’ for 
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the Wehrmacht in Africa, 
treating hiB No 1 European 
ally -with a typical German blend 
of arrogance and contempt 

The Tunisian campaign 
provided additional examples 
of Hitler’s obstinacy in error 
By pouring m men and mate- 
rial during the winter, he 
assured the final magnitude 
of the Axis loss By ordering 
Rommel and von Amim to join 
forces, he kept either from 
escaping with a sizable body of 
troops while the Italian mer- 
chant marine still existed 

Thus Hitler sacrificed Italian 
shipping, the E-b oats, the 
German femes and great 
quantities of men and material 
in the hope of gaming time — 
and gamed no time It would 
have taken the Allies until 
‘June or July, in any case, to 
move men and supplies across 
ocean and contment for any 
further offensive step against 
Europe 

STALINGRAD HAUNTED 
THE NAZIS 

Worst of all, from the Axis 
view-point, Tunisia gaveHitler’s 
enemies a chance to prove how 
quickly the Germans can and 
do quit when they see no hope 
of holding out 

It ih often said that “Hitler 
lost the war at Stalingrad ” 
History will probably confirm 
this verdict But the wrong- 
' headedness of which Stalingrad 


was a glaring example was 
shown even more strikingly in 
TtmiBia 

More, the Nazi troops had 
the terrible example of Stalin- 
grad ever before them, and did 
not want to hold out when there 
was no longer a chance of 
victory, or even survival 

Italian prisoners in Tunisia 
told me that the Germans fought 
badly or not at all during the 
last few days of the campaign, 
that they were everywhere the 
first to surrender 

Apparently Hitler, in his 
mock-heroism, ordered them to 
fight to the last man This 
order is valid under certain 
conditions when the issue of 
battle IS in doubt, when 
the national honour is 
deeply involved, when 
men’s spirits have been raised 
to highest pilch But none 
of these conditions prevailed 
among the Nazis in Tunisia 

Rommel’s exhausted army 
had long since ended its alle- 
ged mission, and had for weeks 
been promised evacuation to 
Europe Von Arnim’s fresher 
force has been asbured a 
mild campaign m Tunisia 
as a “rest from other labours 
Most of the German aviators 
also thought they were in for a 
“ rest ” Throu^out, the Nazi 
radio dinned into German ears 
that Tunisia was a “side 
issue ” 
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Thus the Na2is lacked the 
clarity and intensity of ^miposp 
under which troops will “ ftghl 
to the last man The VlliC' 
were so strong that eMermina- 
■tion or surrender was the oii]\ 
alternative The Germans 
caved in, at a time when ihev 
still had plenty to hght uiih, 
hecaubC they saw no reason 
to go on — and because the 
horror of Stalingrad was sUll 
fresh in their minds 

There w as a German offn i r 
in the \rniislice Commission 
in Morocco before we arrived 
there He had been at Stalin 
grad until September, and had 
been taken out after some 
flight wounds and acnt to 
Africa for a more restful ’ 
task French officers who dealt 
with him dailj said later that 
he was completely obsessed 
by Stalingrad If you remaik- 
cd that it was a nice dav, hr 
replied, “ Yes but not al ‘^talin 
grad ” If you said the street 
was crowded, he said, * \t 
Stalingrad the streets are 
cro vded with the dead ’ 

That officer was like many 
we faced, and overcame, in 
Tunisia The fact that they 
were there at all is one more 
tribute to Hitler’s pigheaded- 
ness in the face of an impos- 
sible Situation 

THE IMPORTANCE OF TUNISIA 

All these things hand to- 
gether It was not alone at the 
English Channel, Stalingrad 


or the Sicilian Straits that 
Hiller lost the war It was 
also tn Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, where two kinds 
of fierce opposition — sabot agi 
and guerrilla warfare — have 
never i eased 

It was in all these places and 
many olh* rb, including the 
hearts of everv man, woman and 
child in Europe who refused to 
“collaborate” nith ^a2l Oi- 
many’s “’Sew Order ’ 

Most of all, no doubt u was 
on the vast Russian front, 
where the infantry masses faie 
each other But, having been 
through 81V montha in ISorth 
\frica, 1 believe America s 
effort in that theatre was deci- 
sive m turning the tide My 
reasons aie not merely state- 
ments of events past, each one 
contains the future in embryo 

1 The sate arrival of tmr 
IirsL colossal convoy, laden with 
troops, weapons and equipment, 
served notice on all Germane and 
Italians that the XJ boat la not 
the invincible weapon Germany 
has always proclaimed 

This fact had a profoundly 
depressing effect on every 
Italian and even on most 
Germans I talked to They had 
been told for years that no 
large-scale American participa- 
tion in the war was possible 
because the “deadly wolf packs 
of the North Atlantic” would 
prevent it 
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2 The adherence of all 
French faction to our cause — at 
first grachial) then \ery swift- 
proved that “collaboration,” 
the only permanent hope of 
the “New Order, ’ was a farce 

This means danger to the 
Nazis in France itself Some 
sources say the Germans have 
a plan for quick evacuation of 
France in the face of invasion, 
deeming it too hard to hold 
amid the violent civil disorder 
which 18 certain to start the 
moment liberation seems at 
hand 

3 The deterioration of 
German bombardment aviation 
Since Its supreme days in the 
summer of H40 was glaiingly 
shown 

This conditiion can hardly be 
remedied, inasmuch as the D 
217-prorai8ed improvement for 
which all captured Nazi fliers 
yearn — has so far not Bhown its 
face 

4 The Northwest African 
Air Force, formed February 17 
out ol the 12th Air Force, and 
some units ot the RAF, seized 
and held mastery of the air 
over the German and Italian 
forces 

Since Tunisia the NAAF has 
proved a mighty weapon for 
attack from the south upon the 
“soft underbelly” of Europe 

5 American bombardment 
came into its own, playing a 


decisive role in almost every 
step of the Allied advance 

Coupled with the showing of 
the US4.AF based in the British 
Isles, this 16 a milestone om 
Hitler s road to defeat 

6 Our Army and Air 
Forces learned lefisons which, 
could have been gamed only ul 
the heat and sweat of all out^ 
battle 

This means many thousands 
of hardened U 5 veterans for 
mighty job of invading Europe 

7 The Axis lost some- 
250,000 men and a great 
quantitv of material 

This hits Hitler hardest in 
that the loss is virtually 
irreplaceable 

8 Doubters and waverers 
in Europe can no longer ques- 
tion the determination of Bri- 
tain and America to fight the 
war — and win it 

WE CANNOT FAIL NOW 

No estimate ol the War’s 
progress is worth making un- 
less It reiterates, at every turn,, 
the primary importance of 'the- 
Russian front This became 
true in June, 1941, it remains 
true in the summer of 1943 

Yet the whole temperature- 
and complexion of the war 
elsewhere have changed We- 
can tell it by the behaviour of 
friends, enemies and neutrals — 
by tone of the German press an<i 
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radio — by the much altered 
behaviour of Spain — by the new 
regard shown for Allied opimoa 
in Sweden — by indications that 
come from Budapest, Lisbon, 
the V atican, Ankara, Berne, 
Helsinki 

Everyone knows that we mean 
business, that we have formid- 
able weapons, that we are 
moving as fast as conditions 
permit — and that Russia is not 
alone Tunisia, follow mg close 
on Stalingrad, showed the world 
that the combination of Russia, 
Britain and the United States 
cannot fail if all three are 
determined 

Whatever we do thit) summer 
must draw some ol Hitler s 
remaining strength from Russia, 
whatever Russia does must 
weaken the forces Hi tier can put 
against us We have at last 
reached the point which in 


1940, seemed to inconceW- 
ably remote«^the point al 
which the anti-Nazi powers can 
work together with tbe know- 
ledge that whatever we decide 
to do, if it IS intelligently 
planned and firmly executed,, 
must win 

In this our situation differa 
altogether from that whicb 
hypnotized a large part of the 
world when Hitler was at his 
high point in 1940 Europe 
was at hia feet — but any move 
he might try thereafter was 
almost bound to get him into 
dificulties Todav, it is hard 
to imagine any attack or com- 
bination of attacks the Allies 
might make which would not 
lead to further weakening of 
the Axis and victory for us 

That 16 wh\ Hiller has lost 
Look 


, you should wash y OUT face more carefully 1 can etc traces 
^ of the egg you had for breakfast ’ 

'You’re wrong there, miss That was yesterday morniog ’ 


Sonia, to friend who has been lUted ‘Never mind dear, Ume la a 
great healer ’ 

Rona ‘Thai’s as may be, but he’s no Beauty doctor ’ 


A Padre stopped a man who had oace been known lo him Re did not 
give his name, but it was clear that the man lecogmzed hia face 
He scratched his bead, and said Now where the hell have I seen you 
before^’ 

The padre said 'That depends What part of hell do you come from’* 




maiden voyage By Dtnion Welch (Routledge lOah 6d ) 


T he paltern of Intellectuality 
to which Intellectuals of 
this generation conform has 
become threadbare and unim- 
pressive, possibly worn thin by 
the experiences of an age which 
has witnessed two majoi con- 
flicts and IS likely to be 
precipitated into a third 
Writers especially seem to 
have developed a kind oi 
constipated fretfulness, a 
measure of spiritual anaemia 
and neurotic despair, and the 
pessimism which has replaced 
in their consciousness that 
robust faith m Providence 
which upheld their ancestors 
In an atmosphere of general 
apprehension the literary 
mind (of all types the most 
sensitive to environment) has 
succumbed to a spiritual 
gloom the personal and social 
re-aclions of which have been 
disastrous 


Mr Denton Welch has all the 
makings of an Intellectual — 
a dour, sullen and dissatisfied 
air and the correct re-aclions to 
Beethoven and Chinese jars of 
the Ming period Hib obser- 
vation and analytical powers 
are acute, he enjoys his own 
emotions, decks them out in 
fancy costume and parades 
them with a kind of insolent 
gallantry which is touching and 
very youthful, and also that 
heightened sensitiveness to and 
awareness of life which seem 
to make for a good style 

The opening chapter of this 
autobiography gives an account 
of the writer’s last term at 
school from which he has pre- 
viously run away and to which 
he decides to return after a 
few harrowing days spent m 
squalid and harsh surroundings 
Recognising his distaste for 
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school (where Denton is a 
misfit and has the misfit’s dead!) 
capacity for seeing the defects 
and shortcomings of the people 
around him) his guardians send 
him to join his father in China 
where he travels with an art 
collector and has several ad 
ventures in a minor ke) 

The main adventure for the 
reader, however, is ip the revela- 
tion of the writer’s whimsical 
and highly individualistic per- 
sonality The writing is un- 
cannily vivid 80 that in a few 
deft strokes an image is brought 
to life with the skill of a 
lightning caricaturist — “Vesta 
took me with her to the Russian 
dressmaker’s, where 1 watched 
her try on a half finished crim- 
son dresb I rubbed a little 
snippet of the cloth between rov 
fingers 


0 

**lt IS Peau d’Ange, angel’s 
skin, mooeieur,” said the dreas- 
maker She had a black down 
on her upper lip and smelt of 
armpits and musk As Vesta 
turned in front of the glass she 
crouched down and darted at 
her gashing the dress with her 
blue chalk and pmmng expertly 

I was repelled and fascinated 
The room almost smelt of skill 
and despair and overworW*^ 
When at last we left the air in 
the street had never seemed 
fresher ” 

The book is sprinkled with 
sprightly metaphor and dis- 
plays a notable sense of 
words It IB highly probable 
as Miss Sitwell asserts in the 
course of a foreword to this 
book that Mr Welch will 
prove to be “not only a 
born writer but a consider- 
able one ” 


DRIVIN’ WOMAN By Eh-abeth Pufetl Ckeiaher ^ Collins lOih 6d ) 


T H E happy fact that 
•\merican life is not the 
starchy, meagre and ironed- 
out affair that it is in most 
Asiatic and some European 
countries gives to American 
fiction a vitality and robu'^t 
animation which are satisfv- 
ing in the extreme Existence 
IS free, lull and happy 
securely grasped not as 
Orientals grasp it “ like 
frightened amateurs tentative 
in their arts ” but with the 


happy facility which comes 
of confidence and courage 
and an optimism justified bv 
Destinv 

That -.pint is typified m 
\nierica Moncure the heroine 
of “Dnvin* Woman” a fasc mat- 
ing, glamourous and dashing 
voung woman (whom the 
publishers, 1 think unkindly 
compare to Scarlett O’Hara 
for A.menca is a finer, morp 
evolved and infinitely more 
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foresting type). The story 
-Opens B few yeare after the 
American Civil War m Ken- 
tucky , where a small force of 
ihe Northern army is seen 
liunung down the old ancestral 
home of the Moncures while 
America and the family look 
on in helpless despair An 
officer tries to abduct one of 
the girls and is killed by 
America while attempting a 
rescue Fant Annable, charm- 
ing, magnetic but utterly feck- 
less helps her to dispose of the 
body and she falls in love with 
and mames him only to dis- 
cover he is a river boat gamb- 
ler with a price on his head 
After various adventures and 
hardships an unexpected legacy 
enables her to settle down on a 
farm Fant who is in hiding 
jnanages to see her stealthily 
about once a year and the 
children who are bom to Ame- 
rica are supposed by a strongly 
disapproving neighbourhood to 
he bom in sin It is not 
until Fant’s death years after- 


wards that the truth be cornea 
known 

Side by side with this story 
18 given an account of the 

rise of the mammoth tobacco 
industry of America which 

culminated in “the epic struggle 
between the growers of the 

South and the industrialists 
of the East” The average 

reader may find this part of 
the book a little tedious, as 
the descriptions of the various 
phases of the struggle is long 
drawn out 

“Dnvin’ ^'oman” is a read- 
able and exciting book The 
interest is well sustained, the 
characters with one or two 
exceptions not overdrawn or 
exaggerated There is every 
indication that this novel will 
prove to be a “best-seller” 
though It must be admitted 
to the authoress’s credit that 
it escapes many of the defects 
of that doubtful literary 
product 


A SONG FOR THE ANGELS By F L Green (Michael Joseph Ssh 6d ) 


P AUL Haringg, President of 
the Borough Council and 
John Wimbushe, the Principal 
of the Borough College are two 
of the leading citizens lo a 
amall town on the Continent at 
ihe outbreak of the present 
war Their opinions on most 
issues diflFer widely and although 
both are patriots the occupation 


of their country by the Germans 
still sees them disagreeing as 
to the best method of driving 
out the enemy Hartrigg be- 
lieves in Soul Force, spiritual 
resistance to the enemy when 
his superior forces and 
guns have overpowered theim 
Wimbushe sets his faith m what 
are known as more “rational” 
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lorms of opposition It is not 
until both men are lined up 
before a German firing squad 
to meet their death that 
Wimbu&he recognises the nghl- 
uesa of the other’s belief and 
the disagreement of years is 
wiped out in a few moments 
of understanding 

The events which lead up to 
'this incident — the German arm> 
in occupation, the brutality ol 
the Nazis, the impriBooinent oi 
innocent citizens, the ruthless 
plunder and pillaging fiom 
shops and houses, the horrors 
■of a Gestapo-ndden existence 
for men and women who ha\c 
led tree and unhampered lives 
are faithfully described Much 
of this book 16 devoted to 
-discussions about the ideologj 
of war and abounds in passages 
like the following — 

“ 1 hold responsible the 
leaders of men, the Deputies, 
the Senators all those who 
represent the people m the 
parliaments of men, the wise, 
the ministers of God, the raims- 
ters of States, and those who 
tell the tale of man — the artists, 
the writers Think • If I quarrel 
with my neighbour and we 
fight and I kill him that is a 
crime for which I am judged 
and punuhed by the law But 
when the governments of the 
world quarrel and there is no 
solution, war is still the final 
solution And all men know 
what war means They know 
that It 18 the greatest evil 


of all They have known it for 
centuries, all those obscure 
millions upon niillioHS who 
have fought and died and 
suffered from wars Yet man 
still suffers tyrants to arise and 
direct nations against peaceful 
nations and the final solution 
IS still wart are’ And there is 
something more which man 
knows, he knows that for twenty 
centuries during whuh he has 
overthrown the old gods and 
reached a belief in the true 
God he has been told to love 
hi8 enemies, love his fellow 
men, do good to them that hate 
him Those are the great 
directions given to man upon 
his journey through life by the 
Saviour 111 whom he believes 
We believe too, tliat we have a 
divine destiny We endeavour 
to obey the directions, to love 
one another, to live without 
enmity Men fear to die 
because oui bodies are designed 
for life, for the enjoyment of 
existence know that even- 

tually we must die but mean- 
while we crave happiness, peace 
But what 18 the force which 
betrays us to the miserable 
shame of war'* Can we not 
expunge from civilization that 
degrading shadow ^ Can we not 
insist that after this 
present conflict with the 
tyrants who have drenched us 
with war we shall never more 
resort to weapons^ Can we 
not insist that the rulers of 
man give us something 
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In Paul Hartngg Mr Green 
ha« created a character vsho in 
hi 8 life and actions attempts to 
restate the Sermon on the 
Mount, but who in a world 
that will not realise that 
“Idealism is intelligent self- 
interest” 18 doomed to destruc- 
tion The book is well worth 


reading though tbfc writing is^ 
iometimefi a little forded andl 
the descriptions have a mourn- 
fully mechanical accuracy 
Mr Green’s angels sing through 
the microphone but one hopes 
that in the larger interests of 
mankind the song will not fall 
on deaf ears 


T he two Bcliool friends accidenlally niet in the great whirl of Uie cil>, 
and of course, began a rapid fire of questions 
“What am I doing’” said Gladtg, in reply to a querj ‘Oh, I am a 
sliorthand typist What’e the boss like’ Well, he’s quite young, and is 
awfully kind to me See, he gave uie this bangle and this brooch, and 
nearly every week he takes me to dinner and the theatre And the salary is 
quite good — i 5 a week And you, Elhel““what are you doing dear 

“Same as \oii,” snapped Ethel, ' onlv there’s no ruddy shorthand 
typing mixed up with it ” — 


ff \DIES can he divided roughly into two classes, we read the ‘ toucii rae- 
if you dare variety, and the sweet confiding little sort 

We prefer the latter, who generally work on the maxim, “If you dare — 
you touch ” 


6iT\0 you hk« the ‘movies’’ ' asked Gertie de Cadent of her aged grand- 

mother It is regrettable that Gertie is so addicted to American 
slang expressions, lor she thus misled the good old lady “1 don’t know as 
I care much for them, my dear,” responded Grannie, placidly to her des- 
cendant’s query ‘ I generally find as the good old fashioned Epsom salts is 
as good as any of these new-fangled things ’ 


CiYOU seem to have something on vour chest,” remarked Tessie Tobasco 

in the dressing-room to another girl whose woe-begone appeirance 
attracted her commiserating attention 'Come on, unbosom yourself ” 

What do you mean you insultin’ beast howled the girl, fed with 
anger ‘I want you to understand that mv bust is all my own, which is 
more than some people can say ” 

And once more a long suffering stage manager had to ask the ladias im 
No 10 not to make so touch noise 
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APPROACH TO CRITICISM 


plLJVI cntiLism is sjinctlv 
• specialised sphere whn.h 
callb for as much res[>on3i 
bilily, understanding and in- 
dependence of judgment as well 
as expression as ethics ol 
lournalism ordinarily demand 
and there possibU cannot he 
two opinions regarding its 
\ital importance to the up*keep, 
betterment and progres*’ of the 
film industry at large West- 
ern, especially \niericdti, 
achievements in thl^ direction 
provide an object Icoson to us 
in India though such an attempt 
should not be mistaken for 
the familiar flair fur ‘ imitation 
that has often led to undesu- 
able consequences in the j>ast 
For, if the spirit is to import 
only the good, it can ne^er 
result in degeneration 

Here m India llm term 
‘ criticism implies an alto- 
gether diflferent sense as far a:^ 
the films are concerned Per- 
haps that 13 because the formula 
adopted by most of our — let 
me say — so-called tritirs 
IS a good deal at variance 
with the original one — whether 


they knuiv it or not is another 
matter’ Indeed as C A 
Lejeune puts it, there may not 
be any lioU estate of cnliciam 
a'' such l>ut surely our approach 
to It should at least be such 'at 
would enable us to claim that 
we have, after a mature es.- 
perience of so many years, 
certainly grasped the necessary 
fundamentals of this particular 
job, although for one reason or 
another it might not have been 
possible for us to adequately 
justify that knowledge through 
dctual di-.j»lay 

Unfortunately the trouble 
aeems to arise out of a lot of 
mi'^conceptions and misappre- 
hLiision-' on the part of most 
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people who it ib true, have not 
yet learnt to digest, in its 
proper perspective and with its 
lUitial implications, the correct 
significance o£ the word “harm” 
which has great kinship with 
criticism Yes, criticism can do 
harm, if it is so directed But 
that IS neither its true objective 
nor its prescribed purpose 
Criticism, which apparently 
smacks of an “attack” hut 
legitimately exposes all the 
shortcomings nt its target, is 
by no stretch ol imagina- 
tion harmful, as it not 
onlj aims at truthfully 
guiding the public but can 
also be of immense help as an 
eye-opener to the victim ’ But 
il, owing to ils mischievous 
character, it does cause harm, 
It should owe that discredit to 
the wrong-doer in hii? individual 
capacity instead of being 
allowed to be reckoned as 
typical of the entire profession 
On the other hand, if it is 
meant to be “ absolutely 
harmless” (as the terra so 
favourite with our producers 
and advt managers, would 
run) It IS equally discreditable 
on the part of its author and 
ought to deserve condemnation 
by the public as well as respons- 
ible journals 

A Mission, not a Profession 

The most significant part of 
the whole thing, however, is 
that owing to there being a 
majority of those ‘ round pegs 
m square holes,” who, by 
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^ir mdiiicnminate boosting 
of every picture, disgrace the 
basic greatness of true criticism 
and satotaging its inherent 
potentialities, it has become 
customary to come across 
pCople-~even amongst the 
intelhgentsia—w i t h entirely 
raise ideas about him 
criticism and, what’s more, 
incredible Lonvictions as re- 
-gards our actual ability 
4o advance towards perfect- 
tion in this field Onl\ recent- 
ly a reviewer made some 
'excellent re\eIation5 in which 
be attributed the peleous 
absence of frank and fearless 
criticism to the practice ot 
praising having been establish- 
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e 4 M the **1106 of least resist- particular!) financial (whrch la 

aucel” Whatever its ingenuity, the crux of the whole affairs) 

such a sweeping allegation considerations before they take' 
ought not to go unchallenged the all — mighty pen in iheir 

But the very fact that it htis^ hands Only then could tbeir 

proves how and where the shoe approach be practical, genuine, 

exactly pinches * sincere and worth) of regard 

That is by far the one major 
^11 of which literally boils remedy which alone can make 

clo>vn to the one main question Indian film criticism a mission 

of paramount importance— the rather than a profession 

question about our approach to From the point of view 

criticism It must change — of its accomplished 

not towards further deteriora- standards and unenviable 

tion, but towards a higher <^tatus, film criticism in Ind la 

btandard That obviously can- nghtl) continues to serve as 

not be achieved unless the film a warning instead of an object 

criticisms make a concerted, of pride and the sooner we 

deliberate effort to free them- rectify this stale of affairs, 

selves from all ulterioi, the belter For, as Socrates 
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says, whatever disgrace )ou 
have merited it la almost 
always in your power to re- 
•establish reputation 

FILM AN 

■'HAMARl BAAT" 

T has been more than a month 
or hO since B T & **Hamari 
Baat’* was released at the local 
Imperial and the enthusiasm 
with which it has been receiied 
by the press at well as the 
public, bears te-sljmony to its 
success and popularity 

A topically B T — like story 
developed with all the bnllianLe 
and efficiency tlie produceis 
have always been known for, 
and maintaining the usually 
high standard of technique and 
showmanship that the Malad 
studio has specialized in 
“Haman Baat” is as enjoyable 
a motion picture as remark- 
able at box-office 

The performance of Devika 
Rani stands out again from 
those of the others and is a 
unique attraction of the film 
In fact it easily becomes the 
film’s greatest asaet Other 
notable features include the 
grand all-round “make-up” of 
Shah Navaz m a more or less 
-character role, the exquisite 
^lances of Mumtaz All and 
Suraiy a and a couple of well- 
composed and equally well- 
'toned songs that appeal most 
the public 


"WAPAS" 

N ew Theatres’ latest offering, 
**Wapas,” directed by 
Hemchunder and starring 
Bharati and Ashit Baran, is 
scheduled to be released at the 
local Krishna from 4th 
December 

The story of “Wapas la 
wiitten by Benoy Chatterji 
whose praiseworthy triumph in 
‘Lagan and ‘Saugand” in 
still fresh in our minds It is 
aftei rather long intervals, that 
pictures from India’s foremost 
studio have been coming these 
days and consequently the n- 
doubled eagerness and enthu- 
siasm on the part of Us count- 
less patrons will at last receive 
ihcir due with the release of 
“Wapas” which, it goes without 



OAvld m BMib«y Talti^i Hanan Baat 
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eaymg, vull fulfil everything a 
N T film ought lo fulfil This 
18 by no means an exaggeration 
when you rememher that bcBides 
Bharati and Ashit Baran, the 
cast includes Nawab, Shiraj, 
Deo Bala and a new find, 
Latika, while the musical part 
has been handled bv R C 
Boral 

••SHEHENSHAH AKBAR" 

B efore a distinguished 
gathering including Hit 
Excellenc\ tlie Governor of 
Bombay and Lady Colville, the 
premiere of Kamalroy Pictures 
“ Shehenshah Ikbar ’ was held 
on October 25 at the Novelty 
Talkies undei the au'^pices of 


the Akbar Day Celebratiom 
Committee 

The presence of their Excel— 
lenciea and other distinguished 
guests at the function was » 
recognition of the noble mission 
of the film The message of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, which it 
conveys through many dramatic- 
episodes in the life of Emperor 
Akbar, places the picture m the 
class of progressive films of a. 
patriotic and nationalist ideo- 
logy 

With a great story and a 
great ca^t including Kumar, 
Vanmala, K N Singh, Husn 
Banu and others 
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‘y Hometiuieit think this war trill be known not as tin 
Second World but oi the Crtaf Transport Mar 
for, indeed, U is a war of iran<<porl 


Anmral sir WllliBni Jamen Kl B MP 
of Nn.v«,l trifornia.Uin 


Our Railways today are uf ^up^eme strategic impor- 
tance, on wKich the defence of our countrj and the 
people’s daily needs depend as never before They 
are helping to fight and win the grmtei>t “War of 
Transport^' m history Remember this and 
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